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Dear Education Reformer, 

Happy New Year and welcome to the third volume of Selected Readings on 
School Reform. We’re glad to be back with your quarterly infusion of insightful 
essays and informative articles. We ask only that you don’t use this for firewood! 

That would be a real waste, because this issue contains some true gems. Our 
favorite would have to be (old friend and Fordham trustee) Diane Ravitch s 
Education Week commentary, “What if Research Really Mattered?” Diane recently 
suffered a serious illness. We’re thankful that she benefited from the fruits of 
modern medical research. Too bad om* sick schools must rely on the (mostly) 
quackery that passes for education research. 

We’re also glad to bring you a pair of articles that take opposite sides on an 
important school reform debate: should schools aim for “comprehensive” reform, or 
s im ply focus on such basics as reading? Nicholas Lemann’s Atlantic Monthly piece 
and John J. Diliilio’s Weekly Standard essay offer different but compelling answers. 

Our charter schools section features an excellent close-up on Don Fisher, 
founder of The Gap and ardent school reformer. His $25 million donation for the 
creation of San Francisco-area charter schools that will be managed by the Edison 
Project has sparked a lively controversy. Read about it in Julian Guthrie’s article, 
“The Fisher King.” 

Finally, we include several excellent pieces by Washington Post writer Jay 
Mathews. We were especially impressed by his piece, “Take Out Your No. 2 Pencil,” 
which examines standardized testing and its impact on real kids. 

Many hands went into the publication of this issue. We appreciate the help 
of interns Susan Flora and Jake Phillips and of visiting research fellow Carlene 
Wilson, whom we’re grateful to have borrowed from Australia for a few months. 

Enjoy the winter. You’ll see us again in April. 




Sincerely, 



Chester E. Finn, Jr. 
President 
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School Choice 

Giving Choice a Chance: Cleveland and 
the Future of School Reform 

In this short report, the Buckeye Institute 
for Public Policy Solutions recounts the 
remarkable Cleveland voucher saga. It shows 
that while passing a 
state legislature is 
akin to passing a 
camel through the 
eye of a needle, it is 
not impossible. 

Besides, it’s more 
promising than 
ballot initiatives, 
which have been 
consistently 
defeated. 

This report takes 
the reader from the 
early days of the 
debate in Ohio, 
through the political 
battles, and into the 
present, which finds 
thousands of low-income Cleveland families 
happily sending their children to the schools 
of their choice. Though the story is compelling 
in its own right, it also offers a roadmap for 
other states and communities to follow. Get 
your copy of Giving Choice a Chance by 
writing the Buckeye Institute at 131 N. 
Ludlow Street, Suite 317, Dayton, OH 45402, 
by calling 937-224-8352, by faxing 937-224- 
8457, or by surfing to www.buckeyeinstitute. 
org. It’s free. •MJP 

Vouchers for School Choice: Challenge or 
Opportunity? 

In May 1997, the Wilstein Institute of 
Jewish Policy Studies and the Columbus 
School of Law at the Catholic University of 
America convened a non-partisan conference 
to explore the issue of school vouchers from an 
informed American-Jewish perspective. The 
record of the presentations and roundtable 



discussions held on that occasion is now 
available in this published volume. 

Marshall J. Breger and David M. Gordis, 
co-convenors of the conference and editors of 
the book, stay true to their purpose in that 
they present a broad range of views and 
perspectives. That, of course, also means that 

inconclusive with 
respect to the 
fractious issues that 
it addresses. But 
several items are 
first rate. In 
particular, we 
commend to you 
Rev. (and then 
Congressman) Floyd 
Flake’s remarks, ‘‘A 
Minority 
Perspective.” 

To order a copy of 
this book, contact 
The Wilstein 
Institute by mail at 
43 Hawes St., 
Brookline, MA 
02446, by telephone at 617-278-4974, by fax at 
617-264-9264, or by email at wilstein@hebrew 
college.edu. The cost is $12.95 plus $1.50 for 
shipping and handling. •SMF 

Charter Schools 

Innovation & Massachusetts Charter 
Schools 

The Massachusetts Department of 
Education has released the final report of a 
legislatively mandated study of the state’s 
charter schools. It appraises innovative 
practices in the Bay State’s then-existing 24 
charter schools (the number has since risen) 
and examines the extent to which they affect 
the traditional public school system. 

Although the researchers recognize that 
this evaluation is somewhat premature, since 
charter schools in Massachusetts have been in 
operation for just a few years, the study did 



voucher bill through a the volume as a whole is 
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turn up some very interesting — and mostly 
positive — findings. Primarily, it finds that 
charter schools benefit from having both 
autonomy and accountability and that much of 
their success to date stems from the fact that 
each school operates around a unifying vision. 
This suggests that public schools should borrow 
more than specific practices from charter schools, 
and should begin to think in terms of a “whole 
schoor model. Unfortunately, at this point, 
public schools show little evidence, at least in 
Massachusetts, that they are using ideas or 
practices developed in the charter schools. 

Indeed, the study finds them rather resistant — 
and the explanation it adduces is another reason 
to obtain your own copy and see for yourself. 

Order your copy by writing the Massachusetts 
Department of Education at 350 Main St., 
Malden, MA 02148-5023, by phoning 781-388- 
3300, or by faxing 781-388-3396. Alternatively, 
surftowww.doe.mass.edu. •SMF 

Charter Schools: Another Flawed 
Educational Reform? 

Despite its sensationalist title, Seymour B. 
Sarason provides a useful insight or two about 
the charter school movement in his latest book. 
He builds on his 1972 work. The Creation of 
Settings and Future Societies, wherein he 
investigated the challenges of creating new 
environments (such as schools). Sarason now 
argues that most charter school founders will 
underestimate the difficulty of forging a new, 
coherent organization. They will lack the 
resources (fiscal, social, political, etc.) to do it 
successfully. And while it will stand as a radical 
and justified critique of the current school 
system, the charter school movement will fail 
like other reforms before it. 

We are more optimistic about this reform’s 
potential. (It’s also not clear whether Sarason 
has ever seen an education reform that he liked!) 
But his words of caution should be heeded by 
anyone daring enough to try to start a charter 
school. It is an extremely difficult task and one 
fraught with difficulty. Potential school founders 
would be wise to contemplate the issues that 
concern Sarason before embarking on their 
charter adventure. But we hope that they prove 
him wrong! 



Charter Schools is published by Teachers 
College Press and is available in bookstores 
(ISBN# 0-8077-3784-4) for $17.95. ^MJ? 

Beyond the Rhetoric of Charter School 
Reform 

It's a shame that the summary and press 
release accompanying this recent UCLA charter 
school study are so much at odds with the actual 
findings. The full report provides a thoughtful, 
reasonably balanced analysis of the charter 
school movement as it is playing out in ten 
California districts. It shows that charter 
schools face much difficult work, must 
appropriate lots of outside help, and must 
overcome high political and fiscal hurdles. And it 
also shows that accountability systems — for 
charters and regular public schools alike — need 
to be sharpened and strengthened. 

But the press release — and most of the 
ensuing coverage — told a very different story. 
“Charter schools may be at the forefront of 
privatization” screamed the release. Its 
executive summary concludes, “It is time to 
reassess this ‘magic bullet’ of school reform and 
to raise harder questions about equity.” 

Those are strong words. But not too 
surprising, considering that their lead author, 
Amy Stuart Wells, is a longtime critic of charter 
schools and pal of the national teachers unions. 
She claims this as the “most in-depth study of 
charter schools” ever, which is total nonsense — 
we know at least two studies with heaps more 
data — and tries to offer case studies of 17 schools 
as compelling evidence to halt a booming and 
mostly promising reform strategy. 

This report has inflicted some damage on the 
charter movement — damage not really 
warranted by its actual findings. You might 
want a copy so that you can respond to its 
accusations. (You should also check out Eric 
Premack’s excellent point-by-point rebuttal, 
which is posted on the web at www.csus.edu/ier/ 
chart6r/news.html.) The report is available by 
contacting Ms. Wells at 310-825-9903. •AfJP 

Student Achievement 

Exploring Rapid Achievement Gains in 
North Carolina and Texas 

The National Education Goals Panel — which 
faces an uncertain reauthorization and is 
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striving to make itself useful — recently debuted a 
new series of reports, “Lessons from the States,” 
with an insightful analysis of school reform in 
the Tarheel and Lone-Star States. These two 
jurisdictions stand out due to their impressive 
gains on NAEP reading and mathematics tests 
and other indicators tracked by the Goals Panel. 

The Panel has sought to explain the student 
achievement gains. This report delivers their 
findings. Lo and behold, it was not per-pupil 
spending, teacher/pupil ratios, teachers with 
advanced degrees, or years of teacher experience. 
So what was it? Accountability, coupled with 
greater school autonomy, is what researchers 
David Grissmer and Ann Flanagan found. Each 
state developed a comprehensive accountability 
system, complete with standards, assessments, 
and consequences, and each such system enjoyed 
the support of the business community that 
helped them “stick to their guns” through a 
shifting political landscape. Both states also 
turned their schools loose, allowing them greater 
autonomy in return for accountability. 

This news is good not only for North Carolina 
and Texas, but also for the many other states 
following the path of standards-based reform. To 
see for yourself, write the National Education 
Goals Panel at 1255 22"“ St., NW, Suite 502, 
Washington, DC 20037; telephone 202-724-0015, 
fax 202-632-0957, or surf to www.negp.gov. It’s 
free. •MJP 

Technology Counts and Does It Compute? 

The Relationship Between Educational 
Technology and Student Achievement in 
Mathematics 

It’s in the way that you use it. That’s the 
main finding on the impact of educational 
technology on student achievement, according to 
ETS’s recent research report that serves as the 
centerpiece of the 1998 edition of Technology 
Counts^ Education Week^s ill-titled annual. 

The ETS study found that computers boost 
learning when used in particular ways at 
particular ages; however, it also found a negative 
correlation between the amount of time students 
spent using computers in the classroom and their 
performance on mathematics tests. When 
technology is fully integrated into a well- 
designed lesson plan, student achievement rises. 
But when it is used in isolation and for “drill and 
kill” exercises, achievement suffers. 



The implications are big: billions in 
investments in computer hardware cannot be 
expected to boost student achievement. Teachers 
must be prepared to use these things wisely. 

They must have the desire to integrate 
computers into their everyday pedagogy, or else 
the technology will be wasted, or worse, do harm. 
And the teachers most apt to do this 
successfully — smart ones with solid grounding in 
their subject matter — are the kind we need to 
recruit into our schools in greater numbers. 

We’ll only get them if we focus as much on 
teacher quality as on computer technology. 

Copies of Does It Compute? may be obtained 
by writing the Policy Information Center at Mail 
Stop 04-R, Educational Testing Service, Rosedale 
Rd., Princeton, NJ 08541-0001 or calling 609- 
734-5694. It will cost you $9.50. Or you can 
download a copy from www.ets.org/research/pic. 
Technology Counts may be obtained by sending 
$6 to Education Week-Technology Counts ’98, 

6935 Arlington Rd., Suite 100, Bethesda, MD 
20814, by calling 800-346-1834, or by surfing to 
www.edweek.org. •JRP 

Order in the Classroom: Violence^ 

Discipline, and Student Achievement 

Although last year’s shootings in Arkansas, 
Kentucky, Pennsylvania, and Washington are 
extreme examples of school safety gone awry, 
they generated uneasiness about discipline and 
order in the schools. The Educational Testing 
Service responded to these concerns with this 
recent report. 

It examines school discipline problems, not 
only exploring the incidence of real violence but 
also focusing on the day-to-day disruptions that 
teachers face. It also reviews approaches used in 
schools to alleviate violent acts and disorder. In 
addition to providing this information, ETS 
demonstrates how the role of order and discipline 
in the classroom is linked to student 
achievement. The analysts contend that 
discipline does matter, beyond issues of safety 
and security, in that it impacts student learning. 
Researchers conclude that classroom order 
should occupy a central place in school reform 
since it affects the ability of our teachers to teach 
and our students to learn. 

Copies of Order in the Classroom are available 
for $10.50, prepaid, by writing the Policy 
Information Center, Mail Stop 04-R, Educational 
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Testing Service, Rosedale Road, Princeton, NJ 
08541-001 or by calling 609-734-5694. You can 
also surf to their website at www.ets.org where 
the report can be downloaded for free. »SMF 

The Way We Were? Debunking the Myth of 
America's Declining Schools 

In this short book, Richard Rothstein 
challenges the claim that America’s schools are 
failing. Summing up his argument, he cites a 
variation of the Will Rogers quote, “The schools 
ain’t what they used to be and probably never 
were.” Rothstein asserts that the cries of many 
of today’s reformers, from Bennett to Riley, only 
mimic the charges of every preceding era in the 
twentieth century. From this starting point, he 
evaluates a host of statistics, ultimately 
purporting to prove that education today shares 
its mediocrity with every prior era of this 
century. 

Maybe so. But we think he’s beating a dead 
horse. The important question isn’t whether 
today’s schools are better or worse than 
yesterday’s. It’s whether they’re good enough for 
today and tomorrow and, if not, what must be 
done to strengthen them. To that question, 
Rothstein does not offer a compelling answer. 

Find The Way We Were? in your local 
bookstore (ISBN# 0-8707-8417-X). It will cost you 
$11.95. •JRP 

Standards & Accountability 

Making Standards Matter 1998 

The American Federation of Teachers is back 
with its valuable annual appraisal of state efforts 
to raise academic standards. Its major findings: 
every state except Iowa has set or is setting such 
standards; the overall quality of their standards 
is (slowly) improving; math and science 
standards tend to be stronger than those in 
English and history; most states are still 
developing assessments based on their 
standards; ending social promotion and requiring 
high school exit exams are getting more popular; 
and more states are funding academic 
intervention programs for students who are 
falling behind. 

The report acknowledges the other groups 
(the Council for Basic Education and, yes, the 
Thomas B. Fordham Foundation) that have 
joined the AFT in appraising state standards. It 



even states that “there is 95 percent agreement 
between the judgments expressed in this year’s 
AFT review of social studies standards and those 
offered in Fordham’s review of history 
standards.” Not surprisingly, we find their 
judgments quite sound, though still limited to 
clarity and specificity, rather than rigor. We 
suggest using the Fordham reports to gauge the 
quality of academic standards, but checking out 
Making Standards Matter for reliable 
information on other elements of states’ 
accountability systems. 

Get your copy by sending a self-addressed 
envelope with a prepaid money order to the 
American Federation of Teachers Order 
Department, 555 New Jersey Avenue, NW, 
Washington, DC 20001. Ask for Item #263; it 
will cost you $10 for a single copy or $8 each for 
five or more. Call Heidi Glidden (the lead author) 
at 202-393-7476 if you have any questions. You 
can also find the report on the AFT web site 
(www.aft.org). •MJP 

Getting Results: A Fresh Look at School 
Accountability 

The Southern Regional Education Board lays 
out a sensible blueprint for school accountability 
in this recent report. It argues that a quality 
accountability system includes: content and 
student achievement standards; testing; 
professional development; accountability 
reporting; and rewards, sanctions, and targeted 
assistance. For each of these key components, it 
adumbrates the essential elements. For 
example, what should school “report cards” 
accomplish? (The report’s answers: focus on 
student achievement; be useful for school 
improvement; be concise; be timely; show trends; 
give school-,district-, and state-level information; 
and include data on groups of students within 
schools.) 

The report is attractive and user-fnendly and 
can serve as a helpful resource for policymakers. 
Get yburs by writing the Southern Regional 
Education Board at 592 St., NW, Atlanta, 

GA 30318, by calling 404-875-9211, or by surfing 
to www.sreb.org. It’s free. »MJP 

Public Accountability for Student Success 

The National Association of State Boards of 
Education (NASBE) provides another blueprint 
for education accountability systems in this 



recent report. The recommendations are 
predictable but sound: focus on student 
achievement, make sure that there are 
incentives for students and schools to perform, 
collect and publish data based on results, etc. 
Unfortunately, the prose is so loaded with 
education jargon as to be almost impenetrable. 

The most useful resources provided are 
vignettes and sidebars on “what’s working” in 
various states and cities. We were especially 
heartened to see a box highlighting 
Massachusetts’s charter school accountability 
design as an example for other states and 
systems to emulate. 

This makes a nice, if wonkish, companion to 
the SREB report. You can get a copy by sending 
a check or money order for $14.00 to NASBE, 

1012 Cameron St., Alexandria, VA 22314 or by 
calling 800-220-5183. •MJP 

Policy Options for Standards-Based Reform 

The National Center to Improve the Tools of 
Educators (NCITE) has compiled an excellent, 
user-friendly policy guide to help states develop 
strong accountability and reporting systems. Its 
suggestions are generally sound (though we 
might quibble with a few), but its greatest assets 
are the sections of legislation taken verbatim 
from states that have already implemented these 
policies. 'The suggestions and examples cover 
topics including school and district-level 
accountability reports; rewards and sanctions; 
school, district, and state level improvement 
programs; assessments; and content standards. 

This guide takes the accountability policy 
suggestions of groups like SREB and NASBE and 
makes them more concrete. Get a copy by calling 
Douglas Gamine of NCITE at 541-683-7543 or 
faxing him at 541-346-5818. It will cost you ten 
bucks. It’s well worth it. »MJP 

The National Assessment 

Overseeing the Nation’s Report Card 

Historian Maris Vinovskis was recently asked 
by the National Assessment Governing Board 
(NAGB) to chronicle NAGB’s first ten years. 'This 
is in connection with the upcoming Congressional 
reauthorization of the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP). 

Vinovskis has done a masterly job of setting 
forth a complex saga as this more-or-less 



independent board (on which I had the privilege 
of serving for eight years) has sought to set 
standards (known as “achievement levels”) by 
which NAEP results are now reported and has 
made other important decisions. Actually, 
Vinovskis tells an even more ambitious story, as 
he recounts the almost thirty year history of 
NAEP as well. Although, in my view, he pulls 
some punches when it comes to future issues (e.g. 
the extent of NAGB’s independence from the 
Education Department), he has done a first rate 
job of recounting the past. 

Anyone interested in national standards and 
testing, or wanting to know more about NAEP, 
would do well to read this free 90-page report. 
Write the National Assessment Governing Board 
at 800 N. Capitol St., NW, Suite 825, 

Washington, DC 20002, call them at 202-357- 
6938, fax them at 202-357-6945, or surf to 
www.nagb.org. •CEFjr 

Grading the Nation’s Report Card 

The Board on Testing and Assessment of the 
National Academy of Sciences/National Research 
Council was retained at great expense by the 
Department of Education to evaluate the 
National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP). 'That panel has now published its 259- 
page report, and a miserable piece of work it is. 

It recommends what amounts to a full 
employment program for education researchers 
by taldng what is now a relatively 
straightforward barometer of student 
achievement and turning it into a mass of 
complex studies of just about every aspect of U.S. 
education. 'The one thing you would NOT be able 
to determine from so intricate a design is just 
how well the nation’s children are doing in terms 
of academic skills and knowledge. 

'The Academy’s report, moreover, deprecates 
NAEP achievement levels, terming them 
“fundamentally flawed,” without suggesting any 
viable alternative. ('The Academy later slipped 
word to the Education Department that, in 
return for another fat grant, it might be willing 
to come up with another approach to standard- 
setting.) Nobody ever claimed the achievement 
level-setting process is perfect. But since NAEP’s 
achievement levels are presently the closest 
thing there is to national academic standards for 
the U.S., and are widely accepted by many users. 



it’s simply irresponsible to term them flawed 
without recommending a better way to do this. 

Still and all, you may want to see for yourself. 
In which case contact the National Academy 
Press, 2101 Constitution Ave. NW, Washington, 
DC 20418. Phone 800-624-6242 (in the DC area, 
phone 202-334-3313) or surf to www.nap.edu. It 
costs $34.36. •>CEFjr 

Standards Count 

What should NAEP’s next ten years look like? 
That’s the question this collection of papers from 
the National Assessment Governing Board 
(NAGB) and the Institute for Educational 
Leadership (lEL) attempt to answer. Prepared 
for NAGB’s tenth anniversary symposium, they 
provide a roadmap to the future of national 
assessment and testing. International, state, 
and classroom issues are addressed, and 
numerous recommendations are made for 
NAEP’s improvement. These papers appear at 
an important juncture, since the 106th Congress 
must reauthorize NAEP (and NAGB). 
Policymakers involved in that process should 
read these analyses carefully. Others concerned 
about the future of NAEP should, too. 

Get your copy of Standards Count by writing 
the Institute for Educational Leadership at 1001 
Connecticut Avenue, NW, Suite 310, 

Washington, DC 20036, by phoning 202-822-8405 
ext. 105, by faxing 202-872-4050 or by emailing 
iel@iel.org. The papers are free. • MJP 

Teacher Quality 

The Numbers Game: Ensuring Quantity and 
Quality in the Teaching Work Force 

This report from the National Association of 
State Boards of Education (NASBE) strikes a 
cautious tone somewhere between that of 
teachers’ unions (who think our teaching force is 
basically fine, thank you very much) and John 
Silber (who seems inclined to fire most of the 
teaching force in Massachusetts). 

The report begins with an important 
observation: the talk about an impending teacher 
shortage has frightened people away from taking 
steps to improve teaching quality. However, the 
real problem, the study group stresses, is not 
absolute shortages but quality and distribution: 
we don’t have enough good teachers and the best 
of those we have don’t want to teach in the places 



that need them most. The study group urges 
state boards of education to remedy this 
situation by developing a standards-based 
system of teacher preparation and recruiting 
more promising teacher candidates to the field. 

The importance of understanding teacher 
preparation to include more than traditional 
teacher training is stressed, but this is 
understood to mean things like more time in 
preparation programs (beyond a bachelor’s 
degree). Holding teacher candidates to 
knowledge and performance standards rather 
than rigid course and degree requirements is an 
excellent recommendation, though the study 
group makes it clear that it doesn’t think scores 
on written tests are a very good gauge of teacher 
fitness. NASBE embraces some important 
concepts in this report but seems to back off from 
recommendations that would really rock the 
boat. Copies may be obtained for $14 by writing 
NASBE Publications, 1012 Cameron Street, 
Alexandria, VA 22314, by phoning 800-368-5023, 
or by surfing to www.nasbe.org. »MBK 

The Essential Profession 

Recruiting New Teachers here presents the 
results of its recent survey of public attitudes 
toward teaching, educational opportunity, and 
school reform. 'They found that, while Americans 
are more concerned about teacher quality than 
curriculum and discipline, they are less 
concerned about teacher quality than about 
student drug use and school violence. Nine out 
of ten Americans did respond that the presence 
of a qualified teacher in the classroom was the 
most significant factor contributing to higher 
student achievement. 

The report also looks into public perceptions 
and feelings about teacher salaries, workloads, 
and school reform strategies. The authors 
suggest that teacher quality should become the 
leading movement in school reform, ahead of 
other ideas like vouchers and charter schools. 
(Considering that Recruiting New Teachers is an 
organization that works to raise esteem for the 
teaching profession and improve teacher 
recruitment strategies, this is all fairly 
predictable.) But the main point is well-taken: 
Americans want high-quality teachers. 

Get your copy of The Essential Profession by 
writing Recruiting New Teachers at 385 Concord 
Ave., Belmont, MA 02478, calling 617-489-6000, 
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or faxing 617-489-6005. You can also download 
the report from their website at www.mt.org. 
•SMF 

Alternative Teacher Certification: A State- 
by-State Analysis, 1998-99 

Emily Feistritzer and David Chester of the 
National Center for Education Information 
provide a 426-page volume that serves as an 
extensive compendium of information about the 
numerous alternative certification programs in 
operation throughout the nation. 

Information is included on an array of topics: 
the evolution of alternative certification, current 
teacher licensing practices, the supply and 
demand projections that have so many 
policymakers worried, and the results of selected 
alternative certification programs. Model state 
programs are described and analyzed. ‘Troops to 
Teachers,’ a national program designed to bring 
former military personnel into public education 
classrooms, is also profiled. The bulk of the 
report is a state-by-state breakdown of programs. 

The report costs a steep $95, plus $4 for 
shipping and handling. If you’re interested in 
.teacher quality in general or alternative 
certification in particular, the outlay is worth it. 
To order, write the National Center for 
Education Information at 4401A Connecticut 
Ave., NW, #212, Washington, DC 20008, call 202- 
362-3444, fax 202-362-3493, or email 
nceicei@aol.com. •SMF 

Higher Education 

College Remediation: What It Is, What It 
Costs, What’s At Stake 

'The Institute for Higher Education Policy 
(IHEP) contends that remediation is not only 
necessary but a core function of higher education 
and that eliminating remedial programs would 
be unfair since there are no consistent standards 
about what constitutes college level work. They 
also argue that the costs of remediation are 
minimal and a good investment for society. The 
IHEP hopes to encourage policy research on 
remedial education that looks at what works, for 
whom, and at what cost so that successful 
programs can be replicated by other institutions. 

This polemic hopes to save remedial education 
from the chopping block. We weren’t persuaded. 



especially by their calls to “save” remedial 
education on four-year campuses. 

But decide for yourself: Obtain a free copy by 
writing the Institute for Higher Education Policy 
at 1320 19th St., NW, Suite 400, Washington, DC 
20036, calling 202-861-8223, feudng 202-861- 
9307, or emailing institute@ihep.com. You can 
also download it on their website at 
www.ihep.com. »SMF 

Are Pennsylvania's Students Receiving the 
Fundamentals of a College Education? 

What does a college diploma mean these days? 
Has the bearer received a quality education? 

The Commonwealth Foundation and the 
Pennsylvania Association of Scholars took a close 
look at the core curriculum (or general education) 
requirements of the 14 state-funded universities 
in the Keystone State to determine whether the 
schools are ensuring that their students possess 
a sound liberal education before graduating 
them. 'The short answer: they are not. 

While all of the universities included in the 
study have general education requirements 
designed to provide a broad base of knowledge, 
the requirements are not very rigorous. For 
example, only four schools require the study of 
American and/or Western civilization, and the 
courses that can be used to satisfy such 
requirements are often faddish or h 3 q)er- 
specialized. A student at Bloomsburg 
University, for example, can fulfill all her 
general education requirements without taking a 
single course in literature, history, philosophy, 
fine arts, foreign languages or mathematics. 

There is a Humanities requirement but this can 
be satisfied by courses in Jewelry Making, 

History of Film, Crafts and Interpersonal 
Communication. Such a courseload would be 
funny if it weren’t so sad: a student investing in 
such a mediocre curriculum almost surely dooms 
herself to a mediocre career as well. 

To obtain a free copy, contact the 
Commonwealth Foundation at 717-671-1901 
(phone) or 717-671-1905 (fax). •JRP 



Etc, 

Changing Federal Strategies for Supporting 
Educational Research^ Development and 
Statistics 

In reauthorizing the research unit (OERI) of 
the U.S. Department of Education in 1994, 
Congress created a new body to set policy for it. 
The National Educational Research Policy and 
Priorities Board (NERPPB) then commissioned 
University of Michigan historian Maris 
Vinovskis to write a history of federal 
involvement in education research. Dr. Vinovskis 
has done so and the result warrants the 
attention of everyone seriously interested in 
education research and in federal education 
policy. It is not, on the whole, a happy story, but 
it’s deeply enlightening and also timely, 
inasmuch as OERI is about due for another 
authorization cycle on Capitol Hill. 

For a free copy of this 115 page report, write 
the NERPPB, U.S. Department of Education, 80 
F Street NW, Suite 100, Washington, DC 20208, 
telephone 202-208-0692 (or contact Mary Grace 
Lucier at 202-219-2253), fax 202-219-1528, email 
nerppb.ed.gov or surf to www.ed.gov/offices/ 
OERI/NERPPB/. •CEFjr 

The Real Story Behind ^Paycheck 
Protection,* 

Angered by California’s Proposition 226, the 
so-called ‘paycheck protection’ initiative, the 
National Education Association uses 143 pages 
to attack the vast ‘conservative network’ that, in 
the NEA’s paranoid world, is responsible for such 
initiatives. This report lists and describes key 
‘far right’ organizations and leaders, hoping to 
link funders of Proposition 226 with supporters 
of school vouchers and suchlike. In the NEA’s 
opinion, these groups are working together on 
their anti-worker and anti-public education 
agendas. 



To consider this a piece of scholarship would 
be laughable. And though we were left off the 
list, we were glad to receive a ready resource 
guide for locating other organizations interested 
in tough-minded school reform. If you are truly 
compelled to order the report and see for 
yourself, write the NEA at 1201 16th Street, NW, 
Washington, DC 20036-3290 or call them at (202) 
833-4000. The cost of the report is $5.00, but we 
suggest you save your money for something 
worthwhile. •SMF 

The Course of True Love: Marriage in High 
School Textbooks 

The Institute for American Values has 
produced this report to serve as a companion to 
last year’s look at marriage in college textbooks. 
Closed Hearts, Closed Minds: The Textbook Story 
of Marriage. 

Generally, researchers found that high school 
health textbooks do a better job teaching about 
marriage than those used at the college level. 

For the most part, high school books show 
respect for marriage and parenthood, especially 
in emphasizing that both require maturity and a 
solid understanding of what these relationships 
truly mean. Unfortunately, the report found that 
the content in these books is vacuous and anti- 
intellectual. 

The Course of True Love can only be obtained 
through the mail by writing the Institute for 
American Values, 1841 Broadway, Suite 211, 

New York, NY 10023. Each copy costs $7.00, 
prepaid. For further questions, call them at 
(212) 246-3942. •SMF 



Network Notes are written by Chester E. Finn, Jr., 
Susan M. Flora, Marci B. Kanstoroom, Michael J. 
Petrilli, John R. Phillips, and Carlene Wilson. 
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Selected Readings on School Reform 



The Front Lines 

As June Kronholz reports in her Wall Street Journal article, “In Many Races, the Magic 
Word was Education,” the 1998 elections proved that talking about — and offering to reform, 
and spending money on — education is one way to voters’ hearts. Senator John Kerry, a 
Democrat from Massachusetts, has recognized this fact and is already weaving reform ideas 
into his speeches to test the presidential campaign waters. However, Kerry is not taking 
the conventional Democratic path, as evidenced by the New Republic article “Schoolyard 
Tussle” by Dana Millbank. Many of the ideas he’s promoting, including charter schools, 
ending teacher tenure, and a measure of school choice, are an affront to the teacher unions, 
whose support he has counted on in the past. Mere rhetoric or a shift in the political 
landscape? We shall see. 

Should schools attempt “comprehensive” reform or focus on a few fundamentals, such as 
reading? In his Atlantic Monthly piece “Ready, READ!,” Nicholas Lemann favors 
comprehensive whole-school designs, with a special investigation of the reading-intensive 
Success for All program. Lemann is convinced that forcing low-performing schools to adopt 
such school-wide models would make smart policy. On the other hand, John J. Dilulio, Jr., 
in his Weekly Standard article “My School Choice: Literacy First,” favors programs that 
place literacy ahead of other reforms. 

Wouldn’t it be nice if educational research could settle dilemmas like this one? Certainly 
medical research has allowed doctors to know which treatment to prescribe for sick 
patients. Why don’t educators know what to do with sick schools? That’s the point of Diane 
Ravitch’s insightful Education Week commentary, “What if Research Really Mattered?” 

Next, we serve up another gem from Ravitch, “Student Performance,” from the 
Brookings Review. Ravitch suggests a comprehensive overhaul of federal education policy, 
and makes some specific recommendations about how to improve the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, which is up for reauthorization this Congress. 

Used to be, American schools were faulted for weak academic achievement but lauded 
for the quantity o^ education they provide. No more. Ethan Bronner, in his New York Times 
article, “Long a Leader, U.S. Now Lags in High School Graduate Rate,” gives the latest bad 
news: other industrialized nations have caught up and surpassed American graduation 
rates. Now, more Americans fail to graduate than their agemates in other lands, and those 
that do graduate lack the skills and knowledge to be competitive. 

Our last two articles in this section focus on results from two public opinion surveys 
about education. “Standards and Testing — For Students and Teachers — Draw Strong 
Support in New Survey,” a press release from Mass Insight Education and Research 
Institute (MERI), provides the results of their poll on attitudes toward statewide standards 
and testing. “Most Back Vouchers” by Lynn Hulsey of the Dayton Daily News, summarizes 
key findings of the Thomas B. Fordham Foundation’s Summer ‘98 survey of Dayton-area 
parents and community members, which showed overwhelming support for vouchers and 
charter schools, among other reform strategies. It seems that radical school reform isn’t so 
radical anymore. 

SMF 
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The Wall Street Journal, November 5, 1998 



In Many Races, 
The Magic Word 
Was Education 

By June Kronholz 

Staff Reporter of The Wall Street Journal 

WASHINGTON-Many voters had a 
new message this year: It’s education, stu- 
pid. 

Prodded by polls that show education is 
one of Americans’ top two concerns, this 
year's candidates from both parties 'cam- 
paigned for better schools as never before. 
Mary Elizabeth Teasley, government-rela- 
tions director for the National Education 
Association, says campaign ads began in 
August with vague promises of better 
schools but quickly took on focus -calling 
for new classroom construction, smaller 
class size and better teacher training. 

In many states, education was merely 
an underlying theme. But in a plentiful 
number of tight races, education-the 
problem everyone talks about, but no one 
ever wanted to deal with-emerged as a de- 
cisive issue. 

“People voted education," says Chester 
Finn, an education analyst at the conserv- 
ative Hudson Institute. And while they sent 
complicated signals on a whole backpack 
of issues, voters clearly thought about 
their schools more this election than they 
have in years. 

Indeed, in a Los Angeles Times exit 
poll, 56% of those who voted for winning 
California gubernatorial candidate Gray 
Davis listed education as the most impor- 
tant issue in deciding their vote, 2 Vi times 
as many as those who said taxes were their 
greatest concern. 

With the economy good, crime down 
and a population that is generally content, 
pollsters are finding, Americans have time 
to reflect on long-neglected social prob- 
lems-such as education. Moreover, with 
the job market demanding better-educated 
workers, baby-boomer voters in particular 
are fretting over how competitive their 
children will be. 

Education turned out to be a pivotal is- 
sue in governors' races in South Carolina 
and Alabama where winning Democratic 
proposed a lottery to pay for 
Mg«eme . and • qopseryatiy e 

that showed both states trailing the coun- 
try proved an open wound for Republican 



incumbents in both states. "People could- 
n’t see results,’’ says Gerrit Westervelt, of 
the Education Commission of the States, 
which tracks state education trends. 

Likewise, in Iowa, a dependably Repub- 
lican state, a Democratic challenger who 
talked education defeated a GOP incum- 
bent who talked about tax cuts. ’There 
were more education folks than tax-cut 
folks,’’ says Mr. Westervelt. 

But while there was plenty of attentipn 
on education, the candidates had vastly 
different ideas on how to fix the schools. 
Vouchere were a clear loser in most states, 
but an idea that Florida’s new governor, 
Jeb Bush, flirted with successfully 
throughout the campaign. Vouchers, a pet 
Republican theme, give states tax support 
for children in private schools. 

Colorado voters by almost a 2-to-l mar- 
gin, defeated a measure that would have 
allowed tax credits for tuition to private 
and religious schools. The teachers’ unions 
spent about $260,000 in ads in the final 
week of the campaign to defeat the plan, 
says Dane Waters of the Initiative and Ref- 
erendum Institute, which tracks those 
measures. 

Likewise. Republican voucher propo- 
nents running for House seats in Oregon, 
New Mexico and Kansas-two of them in- 
cumbents -were soundly defeated by De- 
itiocrats who proposed more mainstream 
solutions to improve public schools, includ- 
ing smaller classes. In California, Republi- 
can gubernatorial candidate Dan Lund- 
gren, a voucher proponent, met the same 
voter wariness. 

But Florida’s Mr. Bush slightly 
changed the discussion, talking about com- 
petition and free markets instead of vouch- 
ers. and appealed to a state with soaring 
school enrollment. Likewise, three gover- 
nors known for challenging the status quo 
in their states won easy victories, although 
on issues far broader than just education. 
Wisconsin’s Tommy Thompson launched 
the nation’s first public-funded voucher 
program in Milwaukee in 1991. George W. 
Bush in Texas and Michigan’s John Engler 
lead other governors in demanding greater 
accountability from their schools, while 
keeping budgets in check. 

More money for the schools, a pet De- 
mocratic theme, also had mixed results. 
By a 2-to-l margin. California voters de- 
feated Proposition 8, which would have 
created a fund to reduce class size, and 
also called for measures to test and recer- 
tify teachers. But by the same margin, 
they approved $9.2 billion for school con- 
struction. 
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Colorado voters, after rejecting private- 
school tax credits, which opponents say 
would take money from public schools, de- 
feated a measure that would have used 
$500 million in surplus revenue for school 
construction and higher education. In- 
stead, they wanted tax refunds. 

South Dakota voters, meanwhile, de- 
feated by a 5-to-l margin a measure that 
would have prohibited property-tax rev- 
enue from being used to fund schools. The 
pro^sal offered no alternative for fund- 
ing, a vote perhaps as easy to hgure as 
dumbed-down math. 

While most votes reflected local inter- 
ests, the Democrats’ education program— 
smaller classes, school modernization, 
teacher development-^ found a more recep- 
tive audience than the Republican plan of 
tax credits and vouchers. Democratic 
strategists predicted that the high voter in- 
terest in education would lead to big 
pushes in Congress for more money for the 
schools -and that Republicans would sign 
on for fear of voter wrath if they didn’t. 

Voters showed themselves just as di- 
vided on how to fix the schools as the politi- 
cians. “They flew the flag of education,’’ 
says the Hudson Institute’s Mr. Finn, “but 
they flew it in different ways.’’ 
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Schoolyard tussle 

ByDamMilbank 



BOSTON 

S enator John Kerry displays a glass-encased base- 
ball card in his office featuring his likeness where 
a slugger’s should appear. The card, an award 
from the National Education Association, pro- 
claims Kerry a member of the union’s “Education All- 
Star Team.’’ In his 14 years in the Senate, Kerry has 
consistendy gone to bat for the NEA, earning a perfect 
100 percent in its most recent rating. He didn’t vote a 
single time against the American Federation of Teach- 
ers, either, according to that union’s latest scoring. Vol- 
unteers from the teachers’ unions, in return, proved 
crucial in Kerry’s 1996 reelection fight. 

All of which makes John Kerry’s latest crusade rather 
puzzling. In twin speeches delivered recendy in Boston 
and Washington, Kerry ostentadously defied these same 
teachers’ unions, declaring that “we must end teacher 
tenure as we know it” and proposing “to make every 
public school in this country essen dally a charter 
school” — in other words, a school free from most of the 
bureaucradc controls on regular public schools. He 
decried the “bloated bureaucracy” and “stagnant admin- 
istradon” of schools and demanded higher teaching 
standards and streamlined cerdficadon rules. “Those 
going into teaching have the lowest SAT and ACT scores 
of any profession in the United States,” he lamented. 

Publicly, union officials reacted to Kerry’s speech with 
talk of “mixed feelings.” Privately, they groused about 
Kerry’s “teacher-bashing.” One NEA official told The 
Boston Globe after Kerry’s first speech that “we are not 
pleased with his swipes at teachers* unions.” But Kerry, 
undaunted, told me in an interview that he’d even 
approve of government-funded vouchers — good for 
tuition in any accredited private school — as part of an 
overall education reform, if that’s what it took to make 
America’s schools better. 

Just what is John Kerry up to? “I think he’s running 
for president, that’s what,” says AFT President Sandra 
Feldman. She’s got a point there. Kerry, his aides and 
confidantes say, used the education speeches as the 
informal launch of his 2000 presidential campaign. “It*s 
important to make it a component of a national race,” 
affirms Kerry, who hasn’t yet committed himself to a 
run. “It’s a point I’d like to take to the country.” 

To be sure, John Kerry is not likely to ride this issue to 



the White House. Barring some bizarre twist, he will not 
be our next president, and he will not be the Democratic 
nominee — even if he spends a bit of his wife Teresa 
Heinz’s colossal fortune and makes Vice President Gore 
sweat. He lacks anything near the infrastructure, name 
recognition, and popularity of the front-runner; his 
image, to the extent he has one, is that of a Northeastern 
liberal. Most likely, Kerry is angling for the higher visibil- 
ity that comes with a presidentiad run and maybe consid- 
eration as vice president or secretary of state. 

But, by building his campaign around education, 
Kerry may well provoke a long-overdue debate over the 
issue within the Democratic Party. Americans are clearly 
angry about the state of public schools. And, if the 
Democrats do not seize the initiative. Republicans may 
well prevail with a large, uncontrolled rush to vouchers. 
“If we don’t come up with real answers for what ails our 
schools,” Kerry declared in his Boston speech, “then our 
defense of public schools will become the defeat of the 
public schools.” About this, surely, he is exacdy right. 

T he new South Bos ton. Harbor Academy Charter 
School has a physical presence not quite be- 
fitting its lofty name. It sits across the street 
from a power plant and shares an alley with a 
corrugated-metal warehouse. The school building itself 
says “COMPUTER PRODUCTS POWER CONVERSION”; inside, a 
hand-lettered, cardboard sign directs visitors to the sec- 
ond floor. A young man, not too long out of school him- 
self, is at the top of the staii*s. “I’m the principal,” says 
Brett Peiser, 30 years old. Peiser isn’t the only unusual 
thing here. Like most charter schools, this one has 
smaller classes (about 20 students per class) and longer 
days (eight hours a day) than regular public schools. 
With no union to represent them, the teachers work 
longer hours and have no tenure protections. But they 
get a slightly higher wap than starting teachers else- 
where, and they are eligible for merit bonuses. The 
union says that’s no bargain, but apparently a lot of 
teachers disagree: the school had 700 applicants for 
eight teaching positions before it opened. 

The person in charge of the school is State Senator 
Stephen Lynch, whose South Boston district is one of 
the poorest in the state. Lynch has deep union roots: for 
18 years he toiled as an ironworker, eventually becoming 
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president of his union’s 2,000-member Boston local. A 
few years ago, this hard-bitten Democrat got himself 
elected to the state legislature and promptly won the 
AFL-Cio’s “legislator of the year” award. But now, as chair- 
man of the South Boston charter school — and one of 
the legislature’s fiercest advocates for charters — he has 
become the nemesis of the teachers’ unions. 

He vows to push for an expansion of charters, as well 
as for government-funded vouchers. "When you know 
you’re absolutely right about something, that other stuff 
is secondary,” he says from his makeshift office. “I have a 
great respect for the teachers’ unions, but there’s far too 
much at stake.” Lynch says other Democrats, driven by 
the wretched state of public schools, are joining his 
insurgency. “Ideas that were taboo at one time now have 
a fighting chance,” he says. 

Indeed, the state’s Democrat-dominated legislature, 
which in 1995 came within a couple of votes of killing 
charter schools, now gives them overwhelming support. 
The state’s governor, Republican Paul Cellucci, is likely 
to attempt a further expansion of charters, plus another 
assault on the state’s tenure law, which has already been 
weakened. Cellucci also wants to loosen the control 
unions and local districts have over some charter 
schools. And he may succeed, for even some Democrats 
have found it’s not fatal to take on the teachers’ unions 
here. Three years ago, Thomas Finneran described 
members of the Massachusetts Teachers Association as 
“selfish pigs.” Today he’s speaker of the state House. 

The teachers’ unions, meanwhile, have their backs to 
the wall. In April, 59 percent of teaching candidates 
flunked a new statewide test for prospective teachers. In 
July, 47 percent failed. Cellucci responded with a pro- 
posal not just to test new teachers for competency but to 
test all teachers every five years, decertifying those who 
flunk twice. He made it an issue in his successful guber- 
natorial campaign this fall. And, in a poll cited in The 
Boston Globe, 73 percent of his constituents supported 
Cellucci ’s proposal. 
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ot only are our teachers alarmed, they’re 
completely demoralized by this,” said 
Massachusetts Teachers Association Presi- 
dent Stephen Gorrie when I asked him 
plan. Gorrie, for his part, argued that the 
union is “in the forefront” of reform, and he says he’s all 
for higher teaching standards: “We view education 
reform as a huge opportunity.” Politicians, he added, 
“still come courting our endorsement.” But Gorrie con- 
ceded that several Democrats had broken ranks with the 
unions. “The political landscape has changed,” he said. 
“They feel they can run a bit on the public perceptions.” 
And public perceptions increasingly favor radical edu- 
cation reforms. A group of Massachusetts community 
activists. Democrats mostly, has formed the Citizens 
United for Charter Schools. They hired a lobbyist and 
make grants to groups that start charter schools. A ballot 
initiative to institute vouchers is afoot, though state con- 
stitutional hurdles will stop it from becoming a serious 
possibility for years. Boston’s black leaders remain 
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fiercely loyal to the public schools, but there are cracks 
in the African American community. Judy Burnette, a 
black former teacher, runs the United in Spirit Coalition 
in Roxbury, supporting charters and vouchers. Burnette 
wants to open her own charter school in the near future. 

J ohn Kerry was well aware of the groundswell for 
education reform in his home state before he gam- 
bled on the issue this year. And, while it might seem 
odd to make schools the centerpiece of a presiden- 
tial campaign — states make most of the big policy deci- 
sions, and only seven percent of education funding 
comes from the federal government — the fact that such 
a notoriously cautious (some would even say opportunis- 
tic) politician as Kerry embraces the cause tells you that 
it might indeed be a potent issue. 

Kerry’s most important idea, which he has borrowed 
from centrist groups like the Democratic Leadership 
Council (DLC), is to turn all public schools into charter 
schools. He envisions thousands of public schools com- 
peting fiercely for students and envisions the competi- 
tion pushing all schools to get better. “Let’s have a bold 
experiment,” he says. 

The strongest argument against charter schools is that 
they skim off the best students, or at least the students 
with the most involved parents, leaving the rest of the 
public schools worse than before. That may be so. But 
the trouble is that the status quo forces all children to 
suffer rather than letting a few get ahead— to the point 
where parents want to opt out of the system altogether, a 
fact Kerry is quick to note. And, while critics say it’s far 
too early to say definitively whether charter schools work 
at all, there are at least some encouraging signs. A 
Department of Education study this year found that 
charter schools had a racial and ethnic mix similar 
to regular public schools. And parental demand is 
huge: more than 70 percent of charter schools had 
more applicants than they could accommodate. There 
are now 1,129 charter schools in operation, according to 
the Center for Education Reform, with another 157 
approved to open. 

The fact that charter schools are so popular also 
explains the other, more calculating, rationale for 
expanding them — it may be the only way to avoid a 
wholesale switch to vouchers. A Gallup poll released in 
September found that Americans, by 51 percent to 45 
percent, favor allowing parents to send children to “any 
public, private, or church-related school” with govern- 
ment paying “all or part of the niition.” Even in the 
heavily Democratic District of Columbia, a Washington 
Post poll found that 56 percent of residents favor vouch- 
ers for low-income students. In June, businessmen Ted 
Forstmann and John Walton pledged $100 million for 
what is essentially a privately funded voucher program to 
send poor students to private schools; their board 
includes such Democratic luminaries as Senators John 
Breaux and Daniel Patrick Moynihan and Representa- 
tive Charles Rangel. 

The trouble with vouchers, as Kerry and other Demo- 
crats will tell you, is that they lack accountability; the 
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government can’t enforce standards at the private 
schools that get its money. Charter schools, by contrast, 
operate under contracts with state or local government 
and thus remain accountable to the government that 
licenses them. A vast expansion of charter schools, 
therefore, is less dangerous — but potentially just as 
rewarding — as a headlong leap into vouchers. “If you do 
the things I’m proposing, you won’t be arguing about 
vouchers,” says Kerry. 

In Washington, the education showdown will likely 
begin next year, in the form of the reauthorization in 
Congress of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. Some Republicans would like to replace Title I — a 
huge program for educating the poor — with a voucher 
program or direct grant to the states to allow them to 
establish voucher programs. They may well succeed 
unless Democrats present an alternative. 

The Kerry plan looks like such an alternative. In addi- 
tion to expanding charter schools, it would end “social 
promotion” for underperforming children. It would 
also end tenure and introduce national educational 
standards and alternative certification (to allow those 
with liberal arts degrees, and not Just teaching degrees, 
to teach). Kerry also favors such Democratic (and 
unioYi) favorites as increased spending for infrastructure 
and smaller classes but minces no words about his inten- 
tions. “I’m for tough love here, folks,” Kerry says. “It’s 
time to come in and kick some butts. Democrats can’t 
be viewed as somehow protecting these practices. You 
can’t do this in some loosey-goosey, half-assed way.” 

K erry can count on the support of centrist orga- 
nizations like the DLC. The Clinton administra- 
tion is also friendly to the idea of expanding 
charter schools, and it endorses many of the 
other reforms. The problem, as always, is with the edu- 
cation establishment — and particularly with the unions. 

On the one hand, the leaders of both m^or teachers’ 
unions say they want to put their organizations in the 
vanguard of reform. NEIA chief Bob Chase talks about 
the “new unionism,” an end to the industrial model of 
conflict; AFT’s Feldman calls it “one of the great frus- 
trations of my life” that the union is portrayed as oppos- 
ing alternative teacher certification and alternatives to 
tenure. Last year, for example, the NEA, hoping to shed 
its obstructionist image, even commissioned a report by 
some image consultants, The Kamber Group. The 
report suggested “co-opting the other side’s turf so the 
NEIA can direct reform discussions rather than having 
them dictated to it.” The Kamber report was very spe- 
cific, calling for “at least two or three substantive mea- 
sures the NEA should adopt, or call for, to improve 

public schools The campaign should be launched in 

a speech by President Chase in which he acknowledges 
the crisis, says some things for their shock value to open 
up the audience’s minds (e.g., there are bad teachers 
and our Job is to make them good or show the way to 
another career), and then details the Association’s sub- 
stantive programs to improve public schools.” 

Chase followed the script to the letter. A few weeks 



later, he appeared at the National Press Club. “We must 
revitalize our public schools from within, or they will be 
dismantled from without,” he declared: “1 must publicly 
speak some rather blunt truths. . . . There are indeed 
some bad teachers in America’s schools. And it is our 
Job as a union to improve those teachers or, that failing, 
to get them out of the classroom.” 

B ut it’s not clear how much of this talk is Just talk. 
Take the just-enacted Charter School Expansion 
Act, which expands funding and incentives 
to states to open charter schools. Both the 
AFT and the NEA opposed the measure in the House. 
When the measure, sponsored by Indiana Democrat 
Tim Roemer, passed with significant Democratic sup- 
port, the unions concentrated their efforts on the 
Senate, winning some small concessions. 

In the last days of the session, when it came to a vote, 
the unions tried to get a senator to place a “hold” on 
it— which would have killed the measure. But not one 
Democrat would do their bidding, and the measure 
passed by unanimous consent. Episodes like these are 
one reason that Connecticut Democrat Joseph Lieber- 
man, who sponsored the charter legislation in the Sen- 
ate, says he sees the makings of a revolt against the 
unions and the rest of the education establishment. 
“Things are moving in that direction,” he says. “We Just 
all have to get together and charge the wall.” 

To be sure, there are some serious reformers within 
the union ranks. Adam Urbanski, for example, the pres- 
ident of the Rochester Teachers Association and a mem- 
ber of the AFT’s executive council, has formed the 
Teacher Union Reform Network, devoted to “injecting 
market dynamics into public education.” Urbanski talks 
about giving parents a choice of any public school, and 
he favors incentive pay and replacing tenure with a due 
process dismissal system. Urbanski, however, is unusual. 
Some say the problem is the state chapters, which resist 
the progressive thinking of the national leaders. Some 
think the problem is the NEA; others say it’s the AFT. 
They may all be right. 

But the resistance, whatever its source, is becoming 
less relevant. Last session, on a student savings-account 
measure that would have helped parents save for private 
schools, Lieberman almost mustered enough Demo- 
cratic Senate votes to override President Clinton’s veto. 
A surprising number of Democrats in the Senate, 
including Moynihan, Mary Landrieu, Joseph Biden, Bob 
Graham, Robert Torricelli, and Dianne Feinstein, sup- 
port various heretical education reforms. Virtually no 
senator voices outright opposition to charter schools. 
“More Democrats are looking at more options that 
Democrats didn’t look at before,” says a White House 
official. The teachers’ unions “realize things could slip 
away from them.” Adds Jeanne Allen, president of the 
Center for Education Reform, which backs vouchers 
and charter schools: “People have come to realize these 
opponents are a paper tiger.” 

Ironically, another group of the Democrat faithful — 
urban minorities — is fueling this backlash. Howard 
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Fuller, a former superintendent of the Milwaukee Public 
Schools, has become an outspoken champion of the 
city’s voucher program, one of only two in the country. 
(The U.S. Supreme Court, in a setback to teachers* 
unions, this month let the Wisconsin voucher program 
stand.) Hugh Price, head of the National Urban League, 
warned in a 1997 speech that parents would “shop else- 
where” if public schools continued to fail. “We Urban 
Leaguers believe passionately in public education,” he 
said. “But make no mistake. We love our children even 
more.” Other longtime members of the education estab- 
lishment have come to the same conclusion: this June, 
Arthur Levine, president of the Columbia University 
Teachers College, wrote an op-ed in The Wall Street 
Journal to say that he, too, was “reluctantly” supporting 
vouchers for poor students. 

W hile Kerry has been a beneficiary of teachers’ 
union support in the past, he seems unafraid 
of their wrath. One reason is that he’s got his 
own money to spend on a presidential cam- 
paign. (He doesn’t accept PAC money anyway.) Another 
is that confronting the teachers’ unions allows Kerry to 
separate himself from the front-runner, A1 Gore, a 
union ally who has taken to the stump to call vouchers 
“an illusion wrapped in an insult.” 

Chase and Feldman try to put the best gloss on this, 
minimizing their differences with the senator. “I don’t 
necessarily think some of the things he’s been saying 
should be interpreted the way everyone’s been inter- 
preting them,” says Chase. Feldman agrees: “We dis- 
agree with some things, but they’re not life-and-death 
issues.” In fact, Kerry met with union officials before his 
big speeches and tried to pacify them. When Feldman 
balked at Kerry’s idea of making “every school a charter 
school,” Kerry added more words about accountability 
and high standards. 

Union officials also believe that Kerry’s policies aren’t 
really as tough as his rhetoric. Though he likes charter 
schools, they say, he favors the Horace Mann version in 
Massachusetts, which has collective bargaining, not the 
Commonwealth charter schools, which are nonunion 
and sometimes run by for-profit companies. He wants 
tenure reform, they acknowledge, but he’s satisfied with 
Massachusetts’s watered-down tenure law. And, they 
believe, he remains opposed to vouchers. Conservative 
education activists offer the same opinion of Kerry: 
“Rhetoric has value, but, on the details, he loses me,” 
says James Peyser, head of the Pioneer Institute, a think 
tank in Boston, and a member of the state’s Board of 
Education. “I don’t think John Kerry really wants to 
challenge the big interests of the unions.” 

But, while it’s certainly true that Kerry’s proposals 
aren’t as audacious as his rhetoric, the mere fact that he 
puts out such rhetoric marks a significant milestone in 
the party’s evolution, if not his own. Does Kerry support 
the Commonwealth schools, which unions hate? “Abso- 
lutely." Does he care if charter schools are run by for- 
profit companies? “Doesn’t matter.” Has tenure been 
weakened enough in Massachusetts? ‘They need to go a 



little further, and I’ve said that,” he replies. “I know 
there are teachers who can’t be fired, and I have to say 
it.” And what about vouchers? “Clearly it could be part 
of a mix if you’re embracing other reforms,” says Kerry, 
who calls his vote against vouchers for the District of 
Columbia “very, very hard.” 

The DLC, which never considered Kerry one of its 
own, is impressed. One DLC official calls K^erry’s plan 
“the most radical statement of support for charter 
schools I’ve heard from any politician in either party.” 
Kerry says he’s heard some encouragement from 
Republicans^ too. He also sweetened the tougher parts 
of his legislation with more spending for infrastructure 
and teacher salaries. The unions,” Kerry says, “are pre- 
pared to sit down at the table if they’re met by people 
who aren’t trying to destroy them.” 

T hey’d better get to the table quickly, though, 
because reform will come, with or without 
them. If you have any doubt, a few minutes at 
the Neighborhood House Charter School in 
Boston’s Dorchester neighborhood will dispel it. The 
school was started in 1995 by a group of angry parents. 
Now it borrows space in a vacant wing of a Catholic 
school. While public schools are overcrowded, Neigh- 
borhood House has 18 students and two teachers in 
each class. It saves money by having only two full-time 
administrators, and its nonunion teachers, who don’t 
have tenure, work a longer school day and school year. 
The school also raises a third of its budget from private 
contributions. And, though the teachers’ unions may 
hate the idea, the local construction trade unions in 
Dorchester refurbished an old building to give the 
school expansion room, pro bono. 

Before Neighborhood House will admit a student — 
even though half of its students live in poverty, it has ten 
applicants for every spot, better than many Ivy League 
colleges — parents must sign a “family learning contract.” 
This commits parents to attend three conferences a year, 
to do eight hours of volunteer work at the school, and to 
give their children a quiet place for homework. A parent 
coordinator makes home visits, and, if the parents don’t 
honor the bargain, their kids are gone. “We’ve turned a 
lot of parents around,” says Kristen McCormack, one of 
the parents who founded Neighborhood House. 

McCormack is a Democrat from Dorchester who 
founded the Boston Food Bank before joining the 
charter-school movement. She decided to start the 
school when she saw children in her neighborhood fail- 
ing in school “through no fault of their own,” because 
the public schools felt “no sense of urgency” to reform. 
So she pulled her kids out of school and put them in 
Neighborhood House. “Every school commissioner says 
this is going to be a ten-year process,” she says. “In ten 
years, my kids are going to be out of the system. I can’t 
wait that long.” It’s a sentiment echoing across the 
land — and Democrats like John Kerry are beginning to 
hear it. In McCormack, the teachers’ unions and the 
education establishment have encountered someone 
even more powerful than they are: an angry parent. • 
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“Ready, 

READ!” 

by NICHOLAS LEMANN 



A new solution to the problem of 
failing public schools 
is emerging: takeover by outside 
authorities f who prescribe a 
standardized^ field-tested curriculum. 
This runs counter to our 
long-standing tradition of autonomy 
for local schools and teachers^ 
but it works 

M ost discussion of public education in the United 
Slates begins with the premise that big, government- 
run school systems no longer work. The way to pro- 
vide a good education to all children, especially poor chil- 
dren, is to turn over control of public schools to smaller, 
more local, and possibly private operators — to decentralize 
authority. At the center of the debate is a contest between 
two ideas: vouchers and charter schools. Vouchers are 
checks from the government that are issued to parents and 
earmarked for education; they are redeemable at both pri- 
vate and public schools. Charter schools are new public 
schools operated by independent groups. “We must . . . bring 
more choice and competition into public education," Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton said last year, in calling for the establish- 
ment of 3,000 charter schools. Both ideas address the prob- 
lems in public education by walking away from them. 

The rhetoric of failure is simply wrong. There are 87,000 
public schools in this country, with 45 million students — a 
sixth of the U.S. population. Enrollment is increasing rapid- 
ly. The best measure of public schools* performance, the 
National Assessment of Educational Progress, has shown 
modest but steady overall gains since it was first adminis- 



tered, in 1970. One has to belong to the small but dispro- 
portionately influential subculture that interacts only with 
private education to believe that public education — rather 
than specific public schools — has failed. The total enroll- 
ment in private, nonsectarian schools where the annual tu- 
ition is more than $5,000 is about 400,000 — less than one 
percent of public school enrollment. Catholic-school enroll- 
ment is 2.5 million. Public education is by far the largest 
and most important function performed by government in 
this country. In no way is it in systemic crisis. 

In the public schools that can fairly be described as having 
failed, most of which are in poor urban neighborhoods, what 
is actually taking place is a great md largely unremarked cen- 
tralization of authority. The trend is diffuse, and its precise 
dimensions are difficult to limn. In at least a thousand Amer- 
ican public schools, it is safe to say, outside control has re- 
placed local autonomy during the 1990s. This has affected 
many more schools and students than has the devolution of 
authority through voucher programs or charter schools. 

During the 1980s many states began imposing measure- 
ments of performance on their public schools, usually in the 
form of obligatory standardized tests in reading and math. 
(Bill Clinton first gained national attention by doing this in 
Arkansas.) In this decade, when individual schools or entire 
districts have persistently turned in poor scores on these tests, 
outside authorities have often moved in. The school systems 
of Chicago, Hartford, Cleveland, Baltimore, Washington, 
D.C., and three cities in New Jersey, among other places, are 
no longer under the control of the municipal school superin- 
tendent. The Pennsylvania legislature is threatening to take 
over Philadelphia's system. In other cities, such as San Fran- 
cisco and San Antonio, the school superintendent has im- 
posed “reconstitution" on the worst-performing schools, 
meaning that the entire staff has been required to reapply for 
employment and the school has been “redesigned." 

In many of these cases, after the change in authority the 
schools have adopted one of about a dozen national school 
designs that cover such areas as governance, relations with 
parents and the neighborhood, teaching techniques, and, 
especially, curriculum. Many schools that have not been tak- 
en over or reconstituted (for example, dozens of schools in 
Memphis and Miami) are also using these “whole school" 
designs. Of the three most popular — Success for All, Accel- 
erated Schools, and the School Development Program, all 
designed by university professors — the first two have each 
been adopted by more than a thousand schools across the 
country, and the third by 700. 

The outline emerges of a future in which schools that 
aren't doing their job will lose their independence and will 
have to adopt a standard mode of operation that has demon- 
strated good results. This is not what most people think of as 
the direction in which public education is moving. Even 
Clinton's constant calls for national education standards 
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mean the setting of goals for what all students should know, 
not dictating the day-to-day operations of schools. If failure 
in the public schools is resulting not in decentralization but 
in the imposition of a template, then we should know it — 
and think about whether this is a good idea. 

American public schools have never been as local as politi- 
cians claim to want them to be. In a country as big as ours it 
would be impractic^il to leave education entirely in the hands 
of 14,800 school boards that operate independently. So we 
have a strange hybrid: a system rhetorically committed to 
decentralization but in fact centralized in a patchwork, unde- 
liberate way. We have national standardized tests, national 
teachers* unions, national textbook publishers, and national 
laws, regulations, and funding programs for schools. No 
school is free of their influence. But they influence most 
schools in a haphazard fashion. 

The great majority of public schools muddle along fairly 
successfully. It is students at bad public schools who are the 
main losers in the patchwork system, and a consistent na- 
tional standard for how to operate bad schools ought to be 
considered with their interests in mind. 

RECENTRALIZINC 

AUTHORITY 

A t the end of the nineteenth century New York City, 
cobbled together out of smaller cities and towns, cre- 
L ated the country’s biggest centralized public school 
system. In 1969, following a long, famous, resonant battle. 
New York dropped centralization in favor of a policy of “com- 
munity control” and created thirty-two local school boards. 
This was not an unqualified success, and the move back to- 
ward centralization began. In 1989 the New York State com- 
missioner of education created a new status, called “registra- 
tion review,” for persistently low-performing schools, most 
of which were in poor sections of New York City. The schools 
were under a threat of having their state registration revoked 
and being shut down. In 1996 the state legislature essential- 
ly rescinded community control, by giving the chancellor of 
New York City’s schools the power to fire principals and 
school-board superintendents. (Chicago’s school system went 
through much the same cycle, but faster: dramatically decen- 
tralized in 1988, recentralized in 1995.) The state commis- 
sioner kept up the saber-rattling, and in 1 996 New York City’s 
new chancellor, Rudy Crew, took direct control of nine of the 
worst registration-review schools — six elementary and three 
middle schools — ^in the hope of turning them around. 

Fifteen percent of the registration-review schools in New 
York State were in a single school district — Community 
School District Nine, in the Bronx, the most consistently 
problematic school district in New York City. Its test scores 
have always been low, its board has twice been disbanded 
after the discovery of Job-selling and kickback schemes, and 



in the most notorious incident a school principal was arrest- 
ed for possession of crack cocaine. 

If you drive around District Nine, which is in the collection 
of neighborhoods known to the outside world as the South 
Bronx (although it is actually in the West Bronx), you can see 
how the school system could have become so bad. The neigh- 
borhoods are, of course, largely poor and nonwhite, and re- 
mote from the mainstream of city life. What is really strik- 
ing about them, though, is that the schools in them are the 
biggest buildings. Three- and four-story factory-style brick 
palaces, built before the Second World War, they tower over 
the landscape like cathedrals in medieval villages. In its hey- 
day District Nine was a white ethnic working-class residen- 
tial area; in the late 1960s and 1970s it was a bumed-out, 
abandoned, desperately poor, all-minority area. Today it has 
been substantially rebuilt and repopulated with black and 
Hispanic immigrants. Public schools are still where the mon- 
ey and jobs are: the driving force of this school district has 
long been political patronage, not education. 

The nine schools Crew took over are collectively referred 
to as the Chancellor s District”; they have been operating 
separately for two full school years. At the beginning of the 
first year Crew replaced the principals of all nine schools. At 
the end of that year three of the schools had actually gotten 
worse on the crucial measure of reading scores, and only 
three had improved substantially. Crew replaced four of the 
nine new principals, and he adopted the Success for All read- 
ing program. This time the reading scores at all nine schools 
(and at three other schools that had been added to the dis- 
trict) rose significantly. 

Measured by test scores, one of the worst schools in the 
Chancellor s District is Public School 63, in the Bronx. 
We’ll stop there for a moment before moving on to the 
dramatically improved Public School 114, a short distance 
away. It is helpful to have a sense of what a failed school is 
really like. 

ONE FAD ON TOP OF 
ANOTHER 

T WO images of bad inner-city schools prevail in the 
wider culture: the out-of-control violent school, where 
weapon-toting gang members rule and teachers cow- 
er; and the underfunded school with overcrowded class- 
rooms, peeling paint, leaking pipes, and broken heating. PS. 
63 is neither of these. To be sure, it has a lot of disciplinary 
problems, but it is only an elementary school. It is not over- 
crowded, because the surrounding neighborhood, Morrisania, 
hasn’t been part of the revival of the Bronx and is still depop- 
ulated. Every day 240 students are bused in from other parts 
of the Bronx, and the average class size is twenty-three. 
Chancellor’s District schools get extra money, so at the mo- 
ment an insufficient budget is not PS. 63’s No. 1 problem. 
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Overall, P.S. 63 seems more like a child-care facility than 
a school — a relatively benign and happy place, where an 
overall program of instruction was somehow never put in 
place. When I visited, the school was being run by a young 
woman named Gillian Williams; she was the fourth principal 
at P.S. 63 in six years. The New York City teachers’ union 
has proposed to take over the school’s management, and if 



it does, there will probably be 

In at least a 
thousand of the 
worst American 
public schools 
outside control 
of adminis- 
tration and 
curriculum has 
replaced local 
autonomy during 
the n^Os. 



fifth principal, because the 
head of the union has all 
but promised publicly to 
fire Williams. Teacher 
turnover has also been 
high. Williams brought in 
eighteen new teachers, 
out of sixty-eight, for the 
1997-1998 school year. 

Control over curriculum 
in New York City schools 
has traditionally been dif- 
fuse: the state and the city 
set various standards and 
benchmarks that schools 
are expected to meet, al- 
though it is not clear what 
happens if they don’t. Oth- 
erwise the schools estab- 
lish their own instruction- 
al methods. Sometimes the 
superintendent selects the 
textbooks, readers, and 
worksheets; sometimes the 
principals do. During P.S. 
63’s first year in the Chan- 
cellor’s District it was re- 



designed and given the 
name Author’s Academy, 
to demonstrate its commitment to making students literate. 
The principal bought a new reading curriculuni, which 
teachers were supposed to use to guide their students to ba- 
sic literacy. The problem, Williams told me, was that the 
publisher didn’t make good on its shipping date. All year 
long the curriculum materials arrived in bits and pieces, and 
the reading program had no structure at all. The school’s 
reading scores dropped drastically. 

The following year Williams came in as principal. On or- 
ders from the Chancellor’s District she adopted the Success 
for All reading program, which is extremely demanding. The 
school also adopted a new math curriculum that year and, be- 
cause Williams considered Success for All to be insufficient. 



two other new reading programs. As a result most of the stu- 
dents were taking three separate and quite different reading 
classes every day. In third grade, for example, a student would 
learn one technique in the Success for All class for charting 



the structure of a story, based on Venn diagrams; another tech- 
nique in the second reading class, based on “story maps”; and 
another technique in the third reading class, based on “char- 
acter maps.” The rest of the school day consisted of one math 
class and one period in the afternoon into which everything 
else was wedged. And this was just for the students in the 
main instructional program. A fifth of the school population 
was in special-education classes, and a fourth in “limited- 
English-proficient” classes. The school was a library of edu- 
cation vogues and special noncurricular functions. 

A SCHOOL THAT WORKS 

I S PENT a good deal of time recently in one of the Chan- 
cellor’s District schools at the opposite (that is, better) 
end of the spectrum — enough time to move beyond the 
Potemkin-village phase of marveling at an inner-city school 
that works. A description of what happens there should con- 
vey what this particular way of fixing a broken school 
means, what the disadvantages are, and what kinds of oppo- 
sition must be overcome if these schools are to succeed. 

Public School 1 14 is in a neighborhood called Highbridge, 
which runs along the Hudson River behind Yankee Stadium. 
In its glory days, the 1920s, it was a lower-middle-class par- 
adise populated mostly by Jews and Irish- Americans. Even 
Yankees could and did live proudly in the grand Art Deco 
apartment buildings along Jerome Avenue and the Grand 
Concourse; the humbler buildings on the cross streets were 
for cabbies and shopkeepers. P.S. 114, which was built in 
1940, was considered a first-class school that put its students 
firmly on an upward sociological trajectory. 

The neighborhood changed in the mid-1960s, when the 
Freedomland amusement park on the other side of the Bronx 
was torn down and the enormous Co-Op City apartment 
complex was built in its place. Whites left Highbridge for 
Co-Op City, and blacks moved in from Harlem, and then 
Puerto Ricans; the student population of P.S. 114 changed, 
first from all white to mostly black, and then to mostly Puer- 
to Rican. The school’s official name, which nobody uses, is 
Luis Llorens Torres Children’s Academy, after the national 
poet of Puerto Rico. Today P.S. 114 is mostly Dominican. 
The surrounding neighborhood is populated by a polyglot 
ethnic working poor. It feels crowded and scruffy but safe; 
there aren’t many empty buildings. Stores are filled with a 
wide variety of specialty items from the Caribbean, Africa, 
and Latin America. The elevated train on River Avenue rum- 
bles by every few minutes. 

P.S. 114, a large three-story building, has more than a 
thousand students, which is a third more than its official ca- 
pacity. When the state’s registration-review list was created, 
P.S. 114 was placed on it. The school’s particular problem 
was that it had turned into a bilingual-education patronage 
machine. Students with Hispanic last names which is to 
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say most students— were assigned to “bilingual” classes 
taught in Spanish, often by non-English-speaking teachers. 
The school generally didn’t test students or seek their par- 
ents consent before putting them on the bilingual track, and 
it rarely moved anybody out of bilingual education, because 
that would have meant losing job slots for bilingual teach- 
ers. All of this was and is in violation of the state and city 
regulations governing bilingual education, but administra- 
tive supervision of P. S. 114 was so lax that the regulations 
weren’t enforced. From 1989 to the creation of the Chancel- 
lor’s District, in 1996, the school suffered no negative con- 
sequences for its extremely low reading scores— in fact, the 
consequences were arguably positive, because the low scores 
qualified it for special funding. The school adopted a popular 
and well-regarded reading program, Reading Recovery. But 
the program was only nominally implemented and didn’t 
have much effect. 

Eileen Mautschke, the current principal of P.S. 114 and a 
thirty-year veteran teacher and administrator in District Nine, 
describes the condition of the district years ago this way: 
The district controlled things. There was so much corrup- 
tion! Money went into the school board’s pockets. Decen- 
tralization gave people control over a tremendous amount of 
money, and very little got down to the schools. District Nine 
was one of the worst offenders in that respect. There were 
warehouses elsewhere in the city full of supplies that didn’t 
get to the kids.” 

In the first year of the Chancellor’s District all the elemen- 
tary schools devoted a ninety-minute period every morning — 
9:00 to 10:30, the meatiest part of the school day for young 
children — to reading instruction. Rudy Crew had made an 
arrangement with the teachers’ union under which every 
school in the district would be allowed to replace half the 
teachers by transferring them to other schools. (The union 
was cooperative because it feared that if the Chancellor’s 
District didn’t work, the state would hire a private company 
to run the schools— one that didn’t use union teachers.) The 
schools were told to redesign themselves. 

Mautschke took over at P.S. 114 in the middle of the 
1995-1996 school year, just before the creation of the Chan- 
cellor s District. After off-loading a third of the teachers and 
hiring new ones, most of them very young, she led the staff 
through a lengthy series of discussions. At the end of these 
PS. 114 was divided into three mini-schools, called the Au- 
thor’s School, the School of Environmental Studies, and the 
School of World Discoverers. She began cleaning up the 
bilingual mess. At the end of her first full year P.S. 114’s 
third-grade reading score — the number that had gotten it into 
trouble — had risen moderately. 

During the first year Rudy Crew realized that the Chan- 
cellor’s District, though an experiment in centralizing au- 
thority, was not centralized enough. He brought in a new su- 
perintendent, Barbara Byrd-Bennett (who, ironically, had 



begun her career thirty years earlier as a Harlem teacher 
fighting for community control), and replaced more princi- 
pals. Most important, at the heavy prodding of the teachers’ 
union. Crew adopted the Success for All reading curriculum. 

THE PARRIS ISLAND 
APPROACH 

T he inventor of Success for All is Robert E. Slavin, an 
education researcher at Johns Hopkins University 
who gives off the sweet-and-sour, casual-intense air 
of a perpetual graduate student. Slavin has been studying ed- 
ucation in elementary schools for twenty-five years. In 1986 
the Baltimore public school system asked him to try to figure 
out a way to prevent inner-city schoolchildren from falling 
permanently behind during their first few years in school. 
Slavin set up a program of tightly controlled reading instruc- 
tion, which began at one school in Baltimore in the fall of 
1987. The idea was to devise a system that could be trans- 
ported from school to school. Although during the past 
decade Success for All has lost its contract with the Balti- 
more school system, it has grown rapidly elsewhere. By the 
end of this school year the Success for All organization will 
have a budget of $30 million and will operate in more than 
1,100 schools all over the country. Among its customers are 
the Edison Project, which is private; the state of New Jersey; 
and the cities of Houston, Memphis, and Miami. 

There are two reasons for Success for All’s quick spread. 
Of all the school curricula it comes closest to guaranteeing 
the result that state education commissioners want: higher 
reading scores. Although it is quite expensive — about 
$70,000 per school in the first year, and $25,000 a year there- 
after— the program is usually paid for by Title I, the federal 
compensatory-education program, so there is no direct cost to 
school districts. Because Title I targets schools with high per- 
centages of children from poor families, Slavin says, “high- 
poverty schools can afford us, low-poverty can’t.” Success 
for All is used almost exclusively in poor schools. Most 
school designs offer testimonials and anecdotes to sell 
prospective customers on their effectiveness. Slavin has sta- 
tistical comparisons of reading scores from schools that use 
Success for All and similar schools that don’t. “There’s noth- 
ing on most of these programs,” he told me. “No data! Orga- 
nized research with control groups and reports every year, no 
matter what the data show — that just doesn’t happen.” The 
prevailing criticism of Success for All is that it is designed to 
produce higher scores on a couple of tests chosen by Slavin, 
for which the control-group schools don’t train their students; 
the gains it produces, according to critics, are substantially 
limited to the first year of the program. Whether or not this is 
true, Slavin is right when he says that the other leading na- 
tional programs for elementary schools can furnish almost no 
data at all on the results they produce. 



It’s not difficult to see why Success for All is so much 
quicker than the other programs to generate quantifiable 
benefits. The next two most popular programs for elemen- 
tary schools— Accelerated Schools, devised by Henry Levin, 
of Stanford University; and the School Development Pro- 
gram, devised by James Comer, of Yale Medical School — 
are essentially planning and organization tools that give in- 
dividual schools great latitude in choosing instructional 
methods. Success for All tells schools precisely what to teach 
and how to teach it— to the point of scripting, nearly minute 
by minute, every teacher's activity in every classroom every 
day of the year. 

When a school adopts Success for All, its top adminis- 
trators go for a week of intensive training at Slavin' s head- 
quarters. Then Success for All personnel come to the school 
to provide all the teachers with three days of training. Tlie 
school must designate a full-time Success for All “facilita- 
tor" and a full-time parent “coordinator." Success for All 
representatives visit the school three times a year. Each stu- 
dent takes a Success for All reading lest every eight weeks. 
Teachers must use a series of catch phrases and hand signals 
developed by Success for All. In kindei^aiten and first grade 
every piece of classroom material (readers, posters, tapes, 
videos, lesson plans, books — everything) is provided by the 
program. Afterward, Success for All's grip on what goes on 
in the classroom isn't quite as complete, because other com- 
panies' textbooks are incorporated. But it's still tight: at 
every level Slavin's programs greatly reduce teacher auton- 
omy, through control of the curriculum. Slavin has devel- 
oped curricula in math, science, and social studies. People 
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dents read the first page of the story loudly, in unison. The 
teacher says, “Okay, next page. Finger in place, ready, read!" 
After a few minutes of this the students have finished the 
story. Not missing a beat, the teacher says, “Close your 
books, please. Let’s get ready for vocabulary." She moves to 
a posted handwritten sheet of words and points to herself. 
“My turn. Maze, haze, hazy, lazy. Your turn." She points to 
the class. The students shout out the words in unison: “Maze! 
Haze! Hazy! Lazy!" 

Then the teacher announces that the students are going to 
do “red words" — Success for All lingo for words that students 
can't decode from their phonemic components. “Okay, do 
your first word," she says. The students call out together, 
“Only! O [clap] N [clap] L [clap] Y [clap]. Only!" After 
they've done the red words, the teacher says, “Now let’s go to 
our meaningful sentences." Tlie students read from a sheet, 
loudly and in unison, the definitions of three words, and then 
three sentences, each of which uses one of the words. The 
teacher sends the students into their cooperative-learning 
groups to write three sentences of their own, using each of the 
words. “If you work right, you'll earn work points for your 
work team! You clear?” TNventy voices call out, “Yes!" 

RI€0R AND ROUTINE 

S uccess for All can't work unless a school's princi- 
pal and teachers cooperate. Partly for that reason, and 
partly to avoid having the program appear to be im- 
posed from without (though in truth it usually is), Slavin will 
not sign on with a school unless 80 percent of its teachers 



usually describe Success for All with terms like “prescrip- 
tive," “highly structured," and “teacher-proof"; Slavin likes 
to use the word “relentless." One education researcher I 
spoke with called it “Taylorism in the classroom," after 
Frederick Winslow Taylor, the early-twentieth-century effi- 
ciency expert who routinized every detail of factory work. 

The theoretical foundation of Success for All is supposed- 
ly cooperative learning, meaning that students are put into 
small groups or partnerships and help one another. This 
is true as far as it goes, but it fails to convey the full flavor of 
a Success for All classroom. The students do work in teams, 
but they don't work independently. Cooperative-learning 
sessions are frequent but strictly time-limited and task- 
defined. One purpose the sessions clearly serve is to keep 
students from drifting off during the times when the 
teacher is leading the whole class. A bit less obvious in the 
Success for All literature is that it teaches reading primarily 
through phonics (learning a word by decoding it, rather than 
deducing its meaning from context), which is not as popular 
as cooperative learning in the liberal education world. Stu- 
dents are tested, put into groups based on their skill levels, 
drilled in reading skills, tested again, regrouped, and drilled 
some more. The ones who are furthest behind receive indi- 
vidual tutoring. But everybody is supposed to learn to read. 

A few minutes in a Success for All classroom conveys the 
Parris Island feeling of the program better than any general 
description could. It is first grade — the pivotal year. The stu- 
dents sit at their desks holding copies of a story called “Woo 
Zen." The teacher stands at the blackboard and says, “Okay, 
let's get ready for our shared story. Ready, read!" The stu- 
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have voted by secret ballot in favor of his program. At P.S. 

1 14 in the spring of last year teachers twice voted it down, 
even though a third of the teachers were brand-new and the 
Chancellor’s District, the union, and Eileen Mautschke were 
all pushing hard for Success for All. Then the principal 
arranged for the teachers to go on a field trip to an elemen- 
tary school in Brooklyn that used Success for All. On the 
third and final vote the program passed. 

The teachers’ reluctance is understandable. Success for 
All takes over a school and substantially limits teachers’ 
freedom. At P.S. 1 14 the Author's School, the School of En- 
vironmental Studies, and the School of World Discoverers 
are gone — not to mention the previous, teacher-chosen read- 
ing curriculum, which involved more student creativity and 
less drilling. All over the school are exhortatory posters. A 
veteran teacher who felt that she had accumulated wisdom 
over the decades about how to reach children would find that 
Success for All, in its insistently nice way, was now telling 
her that everything she thought she knew should be jetti- 
soned in favor of lesson plans from Baltimore. 

The atmospl)ere of the school, though, is cheerful and 
purposeful, not grumpy. Every morning, as the children 
stream in, Eileen Mautschke stands in the main hallway 
presiding over a scene that is impressive for not being com- 
pletely chaotic: more than a thousand children, at least a 
third of whom don’t speak English and every one of whom 
is poor enough to qualify for the federal free-lunch program, 
briefly assemble in a foyer that is far too small to hold them. 
Last year, when I was there, the school was phasing in uni- 
forms; this year all the students have been asked to wear 
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them. Mautschke, a middle-aged woman with an air of ge- 
nial, slightly weary unflappability, does not have the strut- 
ting disciplinarian aspect of effective inner-city principals 
in the movies. If you told her that a tidal wave was about to 
hit P. S. 1 14, she would smile resignedly, say “Okay,” and fig- 
ure out what to do about it. But she plainly has the school un- 
der control. As she cruises the hallways during the day, she 
greets most of the children she passes by name. 

After everyone has airived and settled down, the hour and 
a half of Success for All begins. All the teachers in the school, 
even gym and music teachers, have been pressed into service 
as reading instructors, to bring down the size of the classes — 
not to the ideal fifteen but at least to twenty-four. Because 
there are forty-six reading groups and only thirty-two class- 
rooms, groups meet in every nook and cranny: on the stage of 
the auditorium, in the library and the gym, in an oversized 

supply closet, even on the 
floor at the ends of hall- 
ways. It’s not a scene of 
squalor, but it’s not a scene 
you would encounter in a 
school for the children of 
the prosperous. P. S. 114 
has been spruced up a bit 
since its worst days. It has 
the utilitarian look of a big, 
indestructible public facili- 
ty — clayey coats of paint, 
clean linoleum, smudged 
grated windows, fluores- 
cent lights. 

P. S. 1 14 goes only 
through the fourth grade. 
For children that young, 
and for their teachers, an 
intensive ninety-minute 
morning class is so con- 
suming that it uses up most 
of the school’s daily energy 
supply, not to mention its 
money. P. S. 1 14 doesn’t do 
anything else nearly so 
elaborately as it does read- 
ing instruction. Adminis- 
trators and parents (a parent representative helps in the 
school full time, without pay) must supervise the over- 
crowded lunchroom: teachers are exempted by their con- 
tract from that duty, to compensate for the length of the Suc- 
cess for All classes. Subjects such as science and social 
studies are relegated to shorter, later time slots. Not even 
math gets nearly so much time. Low reading scores got P. S. 
114 into trouble with the state; thus reading instruction gets 
extra funds, staff, training, and time. 



People usually 
describe the 
Success for All 
curriculum with 
terms like "pre- 
scriptive.” "highly 
structured.” and 
"teacher-proof”; 
its inventor likes 
to use the word 
"relentless.” 
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In addition to the hour and a half of Success for All, PS. 
1 1 4 devotes half an hour of every school day to preparation 
for state-required standardized reading exams. These classes 
are a junior version of a Stanley Kaplan or a Princeton Review 
course, in which students take old tests for practice, drill on 
vocabulary words, and learn little tricks — for example, that 
guessing on a question is better than giving up. The test that 
originally landed PS. 1 14 on the state registration-review list 
and then in the Chancellor’s District is called the DRP, for 
Degrees of Reading Power; it was until recently given to 
third-graders annually in May. The DRP is exactly the kind of 
test that education reformers most dislike. Children read a 
series of passages in which every seventh word is left blank, 
and pick from a multiple-choice menu a word to fill in each 
blank. They are being quizzed more on vocabulary than on 
understanding. For that reason New York State has since 
dropped the DRP in favor of another test. But during the time 
I spent at P. S. 1 14 enormous energy went into preparing stu- 
dents for the test — a test that teachers felt should not even be 
used, and that would in fact no longer be used in New York 
public schools after the end of that school year. 

The fate of the entire Chancellor’s District was heavily 
dependent on what these third-grade reading scores, which 
had not risen sufficiently in the district’s first year, would 
be. The message had been forcefully communicated to the 
principals. As the date of the DRP approached, Mautschke 
and her teachers bore down with remarkable concentration. 
Every week the school’s administrators met in a supply de- 
pository off the gym. These meetings were substantially de- 
voted to test-prep matters. All the third-graders were given a 
pre-test in March. The worst performers were parceled out to 
the administrators, including Mautschke herself, to be given 
half an hour a day of one-on-one tutoring in addition to the 
regular test-prep class. 

A leitmotif of the administrative meetings was the com- 
plaints of the school s consultant on teaching techniques, 
Deborah Fuhrer, about the overwhelming focus on test prep; 
Mautschke, without rancor but firmly, would overrule her. At 
the final staff meeting before the day of the test Mautschke 
outlined a program of concentrated memory drills on certain 
vocabulary words thought likely to appear on the test. Fuhrer 
said that this was a bad idea: it was imparting- a trick, not a 
skill. One of the words the students would be taught was 
“anxiety.” “This will increase their anxiety, that’s all!” Fuhrer 
said. “What would you suggest?” Mautschke asked her even- 
ly. “What would I suggest? Prayer. Prayer works well.” 

The third-graders did their vocabulary drills. When the test 
results came back, in June, 80.5 percent of the third-graders 
at P. S. 1 14 had scored at or above the state minimum level on 
the DRP. The school’s scores are now above the average for 
all New York City public schools. 

Of course, the score increase is a product of test prep, but 
not only that. PS. 1 14’s scores on the Success for All reading 
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tests and the third-grade reading test that the state will use next 
year instead of the DRP (which has been given purely for di- 
agnostic purposes for several years) also went up impressive- 
ly. Last May the school was taken off the state registration- 
review list. On the day parents were to register their children 
to enter kindergarten, people started lining up outside P. S. 1 14 
at 3:30 A.M. Later registrants had to be assigned to another 
school, because PS.. 1 14 could not accommodate anywhere 
near the number of students whose parents wanted them to go 
there. The Chancellor’s District as a whole registered by far 
the largest rise in scores on the new reading test of any district 
in the city. At P. S. 1 14 most of the students are now learning to 
read. Only a few years ago that was not the case. 

CONTROL WHERE IT’S 
NECESSARY 

D rawing lessons from inner-city education suc- 
cesses (and, for that matter, from failures) can be 
perilous. An improved school has a Rashomon as- 
pect: the njpral of the story depends on who’s telling it. What- 
ever supposedly causes a school to turn around is bottled and 
exported to other schools, where it may or may not work. The 
successful school may sink back into desuetude in a year or 
two. Schools are often accumulations of shiny new reform 
ideas that have been jammed into the same small space and 
don’t fit together particularly well. 

Nonetheless, it seems clear that although several fac- 
tors were at work in the improvement of P. S. 1 14, including 
a good new principal, a higher budget, a turnover in the teach- 
ing staff, a cooperative union, better staff training, physical 
improvements to the building, more parental involvement, 
and smaller class sizes, the key was the imposition of a tight- 
ly defined, proven reading curriculum. The most important 
thing in education is what the teacher does with students in 
the classroom. To direct that requires control of the curricu- 
lum. Structural changes, supposedly the essence of edu- 
cation reform, can have amazingly little effect if they do not 
alter what teachers actually teach. The importance of Suc- 
cess for All is less the particulars of how the program works 
than the general idea that if one method can be proved to 
work better than any other, nonperforming schools should 
be required to use it exclusively. Given the paramount im- 
portance of reading in a student’s education and later life 
as a citizen and worker, shouldn’t we try to identify the best 
method of reading instruction, demonstrate its superiority, 
and then require it for children who aren’t learning to read? 
This would inescapably require some centralization of au- 
thority over public education. 

Airline safety offers a good analogy for what I’m suggest- 
ing. You can’t fly on an airplane that has no radar or oxygen 
masks, because the federal government won’t allow it. But 
you can get an unacceptable education in your local school. 



because so far the federal government has been reluctant to 
challenge local control. Vouchers and charter schools offer 
students a way out of bad public schools, but neither option 
assures decent education for all. Children with unmotivated 
or unsophisticated parents are left behind, in unacceptable 
conditions. Control of the curriculum from without — not for 
every public school, only for failed ones — is the way for the 
country to ensure a good education for every child. 

Centralization is actually 
occurring fairly rapidly, but 
rhetorically it is still quite 
unpopular. We are general- 
ly in an anti-bureaucratic 
phase, and within educa- 
tion there is no organized, 
powerful force for central- 
ization. Most politicians 
don’t want to do the work 
of persuading voters that 
they should be taxed more 
in order to educate other 
people’s children. Local 
school boards don’t want to 
give up their power. Chris- 
tian conservatives are 
afiraid that centralization in 
the public schools will lead 
to liberal indoctrination. 

Economic conservatives 
want to privatize education 
as much as possible. 

Unions resist the teacher- 
evaluation systems that 
come with centralization. 

From a philosophical 
standpoint the main force 
working against centralization is a progressive, humanist, 
anti-utilitarian view of the purpose of education. Most popu- 
lar books about the education of young children — Summer- 
hill, Thirty-Six Children, Death at an Early Age — take this 
view. Children are inherently creative, curious, and democrat- 
ic: inspirational teachers and supportive schools can awaken 
and nurture these qualities; grim, factory-like traditional 
schools can extinguish them. Although progressive education 
rarely involves the kind of crude ideological brainwashing of 
which it is often accused, it does operate on an implied social 
critique: Education should counterbalance the commercial, 
regimented nature of adult working life. A school should be 
an arena for open discourse about values, not a job-skills 
training center. Schoolteachers — smart, hardworking people 
who aren’t paid much and are rarely celebrated — are natural- 
ly drawn to the progressive view. It gives them creative lati- 
tude in the classroom and gives value to what they do. 



The outline 
emerges of a 
future in which 
failed schools 
will have to 
adopt a 
standard mode 
of operation 
that has 
demonstrated 
good results. 
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What I encountered at P.S. 114 would deeply affront the 
progressive sensibility in education. Success for All turns 
teachers into drill instructors. The atmosphere is palpably 
one of preparing children to become workers. When I was 
there, Mautschke instituted a system of “scholar dollars,” 
given to students for good behavior and redeemable for trin- 
kets at the school store. The connection between what goes 
on in school and the economic world could hardly be clear- 
er. And then there is the preoccupation with using children to 
generate test-score statistics that will propitiate state bureau- 
crats and keep the money flowing. 

Probably the most celebrated progressive educator in the 
country is Deborah Meier. In 1974 Meier started a public 
school in East Harlem called Central Park East, which for 
the two decades she ran it was a remarkable success. Meier 
must be the only public-school principal to hold honorary 
degrees from Harvard and Yale and to have received a “ge- 
nius grant” from the MacArthur Foundation. She recently 
left New York to start a public school in Boston, partly be- 
cause she didn’t like the direction in which the New York 
City schools were moving. Meier had helped to raise foun- 
dation money in order to “create a different kind of Chan- 
cellor’s District,” one that operated a string of schools on a 
progressive model of teacher and principal autonomy. But it 
was clear to her that Rudy Crew wasn’t interested in that 
kind of thing. 

I went to see Meier and ask what she thought of the dis- 
trict’s adoption of Success for All. Of course she was extreme- 
ly skeptical. She said it was natural that reading scores in the 
district were going up— the children were being taught how to 
do better on tests. “If kids are surrounded by grown-ups who 
don’t have authority, who follow orders, how could they learn 
to question, to discuss ideas?” And, a little later in the conver- 
sation: “It’s shameful that we’ve come to the point of test 
scores as the end of education. It’s critical to do more for the 
intellectual side of the lives of disadvantaged kids, to intro- 
duce them to ideas. School’s the only place they’ll get that.” 

The hard nub of disagreement is over what the first task 
of schools should be — to impart intellectual curiosity or to 
impart a body of skills and knowledge. What would doubt- 
less strike Meier as the worst excesses of the Chancellor’s 
District and P.S. 114 are not, however, by-products of em- 
phasizing skills over curiosity. They are by-products of 
decentralization. 

True, Success for All and programs like it are the enemies 
of teacher autonomy. But almost every school that uses Suc- 
cess for All previously had a greater degree of teacher auton- 
omy and was failing to teach its students well. Autonomy is 
hard to defend where it is demonstrably not working. It is 
also true that Success for All tilts a school toward reading in- 
struction to the exclusion of other subjects — but if there has 
to be a tilt, it should be toward reading. 

The real solution would be to develop a comprehensive 
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curriculum covering all subjects and the entire school day — 
in other words, more centralization, not less. This is the aim 
of the whole-school reform movement, the chief promoter of 
which, a private organization called New American Schools, 
now has more than a thousand member schools that choose 
among eight designs, one of them developed by Robert 
Slavin. New American Schools persuades public school 
districts to abandon the usual impulsive way of reforming 
schools and adopt an all-encompassing design that has 
worked elsewhere. Even without committing themselves to 
New American Schools, however, many school districts have 
moved toward whole-school reform on their own. 

Testing excesses are another consequence of decentral- 
ization. Every school gives tests. The problem lies in tests 
that are made enormously consequential even though they 
have nothing to do with what should go on in the classroom 
and can be prepared for with trick-pony exercises. If there 
were a nationally agreed-upon curriculum, regular classroom 
instruction would be the only test prep students would need. 

I’m not suggesting that we impose a required curriculum 
on the great bulk of American public schools, which are 
functioning just fine on their own. I am suggesting, though, 
that nonperforming schools be put into the hands of higher 
authorities — up to and including the federal government — 
until they start performing. By far the best and most reliable 
means for turning these schools around would be to institute a 
prescribed curriculum that has been carefully researched and 
field-tested and has been proved to work. 

Liberals have long dreamed of using the federal govern- 
ment to fix bad schools. The chief means has been the Title I 
program, passed in 1965, which gives more than $7 billion a 
year to schools in low-income areas. The money must be 
spent on instruction, but not on any particular kind of instmc- 
tion. We are moving toward a better and more directed use 
of Title I funding, which now pays for nearly every operating 
Success for All program. Last year Congress passed a bill that 
sets aside $120 million of Title I funds for a variety of 
whole-school designs, with the idea of tilting the entire Ti- 
tle I program toward them if the results are promising. 
Many of the cities and states that have taken over bad schools 
have put together money from Title I and other federal edu- 
cation programs to pay for new curricula that are both inten- 
sive and imposed. 

Changes of this kind are punitive to local school boards, 
principals, and teachers — but they had it coming. Students in 
taken-over schools aren’t being punished; they’re getting a 
genuine education, and hence a chance in life, that they 
would otherwise be denied. No reform that lets students aban- 
don the public school system, or lets individual public 
schools redesign themselves in the absence of guidance, can 
possibly ensure a minimum standard of education for every 
American child. Only central control of the curriculum can. 
A decent education should be a guarantee, not an option. ^ 
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My School Choice: 
Lite racy First 

By John J. Dilulio Jr. 



E ver since she became an Immaculate Heart of 
Mary nun two decades ago. Sister Carmela has 
longed to teach organic chemistry. “Fve loved 
organic since high school,” she says, “but Tve been 
needed to teach other things — and Fve loved every 
assi^ment.” For the last few years, she has been edu- 
cating eighth graders at the Gesu School, a Catholic 
elementary and middle school with just 420 pupils 
located in one of Philadelphia’s poorest and roughest 
neighborhoods. The Gesu is your quintessential inner- 
city miracle school. Over 80 percent of its children are 
non-Catholic, 95 percent are black — and 95 percent go 
on to complete high school, several at the region’s 
most competitive college preps. Its annual tuition is 
only $1,500, subsidized by private donors, and virtual- 
ly all the students receive financial aid. 

Both in her attitude and in her educational priori- 
ties, Sister Carmela manifests the wisdom that under- 
lies the Gesu’s solid performance. “I’m joyful when 
our children succeed,” she told me, “but they’re all our 
children. ... I think I understand the arguments for 
broader [school] reforms. But I don’t understand why 
we can’t all work in common to help inner-city chil- 
dren achieve literacy, with or without any broader 
reforms.” The school’s principal. Sister Ellen, holds 
the same view: “We have all sorts of programs, 
extracurricular activities, sports and clubs. . . . We 
work hard to impart good values and maintain a lov- 
ing yet demanding environment. . . . But literacy is 
the cornerstone of academic success and a prerequisite 
for almost everything else they’ll do later in life. . . . 
Here at the Gesu, all our kids can read.” 

And so they can, as I discovered last year when I 
taught at the Gesu as a volunteer. For two hours on 
Friday mornings, I introduced Sister Cannela’s three- 
dozen eighth graders to American government. Most 
weeks I assigned LaTanya, Jennifer, Kareem, and the 
others four or five pages from the sixth edition of 
American Government, the textbook I co-authored with 

Contributing editor John J. Dilulio Jr. is a senior Jell oiv at the 
Manhattan Institute and directs the Jeremiah Project, which 
studies and assists faith-based programs for inner-city youth. 



James Q. Wilson. Over the years I had assigned earlier 
editions of the same textbook, along with the Federalist 
Papers and lots of other reading, to hundreds of under- 
graduates at Harvard and Princeton. But this was the 
first time I had ever taught middle schoolers — much 
less attempted to bring Madisonian democracy to life 
for inner-city teens, some of them adept at dodging 
stray bullets, avoiding sexual predators and dnxg push- 
ers, filling in at home for absent or dysfunctional par- 
ents, and coping wi± peers who equate studying with 
“acting white.” Still, our Friday mornings worked, for 
at least four reasons. 

First, these students know about the dark side of 
human nature. They need no persuading that Madison 
was right when he argued that men are “not angels.” 
The hard part, in fact, is getting them to believe that 
there are governments based on rosier assumptions 
about human nature and centralized power. “Dr. D,” 
asked Timothy, a prize pupil, “you mean there’s folks 
who really think that if one person or one part of gov- 
ernment gets lots of power they won’t try to get over 
on everybody else, won’t rip them off and stuff? Where 
do they live? . . . What do they say about Hitler or 
Russia and all that mess?” 

Second, I did my best to adapt my pedagogy to my 
students’ age and real-life circumstances — without 
dumbing down the subject matter or adopting an all- 
fun, no-work policy. The class laughed but learned, as 
I turned my opening discussion of the dispersal of 
power into an amateur martial-arts spectacle: for the 
separation of powers, three air-slashing vertical karate 
chops dividing executive, legislative, and judicial 
branches; for federalism, three horizontal chops, 
dividing national, state, and local levels of govern- 
ment. After our unit on civil rights and the Thir- 
teenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Amendments, our 
class trip to Washington, D.C., included a hushed visit 
to the Lincoln Memorial and informal on-the-spot 
quizzes (How many members are there in the House? 
What’s a line-item veto?), as well as lunch at Planet 
Hollywood by popular demand and a stop at the 
National Air and Space Museum. 

Third, my volunteer teaching was heavily depen- 
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dent on the intellectual and moral authority of Sister 
Carmela, Sister Ellen, and the dozen-plus full-time lay 
teachers who are the Gesu’s valiant staff. Normally, a 
mere glance in the direction of Sister Carmela’s desk 
or a casual sigh attending a comment about “how dis- 
appointed Sister Ellen would be to hear . . was 
enough to quiet the class or correct an unruly individ- 
ud. Before long, I could count on the informal student 
self-policing and regard for teacher authority (“Yo 
man, knock it off for Dr. D! We want to hear this”) 
that ultimately mark the difference between an orderly 
school where learning is possible and one where, as at 
the Gesu, learning is likely. 

But fourth and foremost — and just as Sister Ellen 
had promised — all of the kids could read. Some read 
better than others, to be sure, and three or four strug- 
gled with simple sentences and reading comprehen- 
sion. But all of them could read. They could read the 
textbook. They could read the newspapers and identi- 
fy stories about “federalism in action.” They could 
read billboards on the road to Washington, D.C., and 
books on the way home. They could read the menu at 
Planet Hollywood. They could read the Gettysburg 
Address incised in the wall of the Lincoln Memorial. 
At home, school, or church, they could read the Bible. 
They could read about W.E.B. Du Bois in preparation 
for their spirited intra-class African-American history 
competition. And as early as the sixth grade, they 
could read and enjoy fiction like The Hobbit, 

Although my pupils could read, many of them had 
relatives, public-school peers, or neighbors who 
couldn’t, and they knew how debilitating illiteracy is. 
“Maybe with older people, or the immigrants, you 
could get by without reading,” remarked a girl named 
Erica. “But today if you can’t read, you can’t learn 
what you need to learn, you can’t get a good job, you 
can’t communicate like you should with other people. 
. . . You miss so niuch. It’s a sin that we don’t help all 
children to read.” 



I t shouldn’t be necessary to defend the educational 
primacy of literacy. The ability to read is an obvious 
precondition for other intellectual pursuits and skilled 
activities. Nor should it be necessary to point out the 
social value of literacy, starting with increased eco- 
nomic productivity, or to catalogue the social costs of 
illiteracy, such as increased rates of repeat criminality. 
Nor should it be necessary to make the case, on both 
practical and moral grounds, that every American 
child without profound learning disabilities can and 
should be taught to read, and that any school or school 
system that fumbles basic literacy is a failure. 
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It would hardly seem necessary to make the case 
for literacy first — but apparently it is. In A Nation Still 
At Risky published in May 1998, Chester E. Finn and a 
number of other expert education reformers reported 
that in the last 15 years “over 10 million Americans 
have reached the 12th grade not even having learned 
to read at a basic level.” Mind you, they reached the 12th 
grade. How many more young Americans have 
dropped out since 1983 without ever achieving litera- 
cy? For all the school reforms that are in the works or 
on the horizon, how many of today’s juveniles are at 
risk of reaching young adulthood barely able or unable 
to read? And what, if anything, will today’s education 
mavens do about it now? 

They should start by acknowledging that America 
does not have a public-school crisis, it has an urban- 
literacy crisis. In the mid-1990s American taxpayers 
spent roughly $300 billion a year on public schools. 
Most of those schools were fair to excellent. As Prince- 
ton economist Alan Krueger argnes in the March 1998 
Economic Policy RevieWy over the past two decades “the 
public school system has not deteriorated” for most 
students. Similarly, education expert Diane Ravitch 
documents in a recent Brookings Institution report 
that public-school reading scores and other measures 
of academic performance have been “mainly flat over 
the past 25 years.” 

America’s public schools are not broken, but our 
urban schools are plagued by high rates of illiteracy. 
Urban districts serve one quarter of all public-school 
students, a third of low-income students, and nearly 
half of minority students. Nationally, most urban pub- 
lic elementary-school students cannot read a simple 
children’s book. Under chancellor Rudy Crew, New 
York City public schools have begun to improve, but 
half of the system’s children are still reading below 
grade level. Under schools superintendent David 
Hornbeck, Philadelphia has instituted full-day kinder- 
garten, a new teacher-accountability plan, and other 
promising reforms. Still, analyses of test data by local 
newspapers indicate that barely one in ten of the city’s 
grade schoolers is proficient in reading. 

The problem originates not in the urban schools 
but in the homes of their students. Since the famous 
1966 study by sociologist James Coleman, social sci- 
ence has consistently found that home environment is 
the single most important factor in explaining differ- 
ences in reading proficiency and other measures of 
academic performance. According to the National 
Center for Education Statistics, of the 4 million chil- 
dren born in 1997, nearly one out of eight was born to 
a teenage mother, and one out of four to a mother with 
less than a high-school education. According to a 
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report by the Philadelphia School Readiness Project, 
last year 37 percent of the city’s public-school first 
graders were born to mothers under age 18 who had 
not graduated from high school Many of these chil- 
dren enter public school without ever having been 
read to by an adult or held a book in their hands, 
much less having been taught their ABCs, 

Still, there are some notable big-city literacy suc- 
cess stories. In their 1990 pro-school-choice classic 
Politics, Markets, and Americans Schools, John E, Chubb 
and Terry M. Moe spotlighted Manhattan’s School 
District No. 4, in low-income, minority East Harlem, 
Its schools’ “dynamic leaders,” they reported, broke 
fi:ee of the usual bureaucratic constraints and educated 
“some 14,000 students 
from pre-kindergarten 
through the ninth grade. 

, . . While only 15.9 per- 
cent of the district’s stu- 
dents were reading at or 
above grade level in 1973, 

62.6 percent were doing so 
by 1987.” In her 1995 book 
The Power of Their Ideas, 
educator Deborah Meier 
argued that the East 
Harlem experience de- 
monstrated how “all chil- 
dren could meet high stan- 
dards of intellectual 
achievement within a pub- 
lic school setting, . . . Defending public education is 
difficult, but the best defense is by example.” 

Even in East Harlem in 1987, though, nearly 40 
percent of the students were reading below grade level. 
Examples of public schools that have conquered illit- 
eracy among inner-city minority students remain few 
and far between. 



T he reason is that well-intentioned defenders of 
public schools have never accepted the literacy- 
first challenge. Instead, they promulgate “comprehen- 
sive” reform plans. They tinker endlessly with teacher 
selection, salaries, testing, and training. Even though 
between 1970 and 1996 public-school budgets rose by 
over 85 percent in constant dollars, the public-school 
lobbies continue to demand greater funding and liti- 
gate to equalize urban and suburban per-pupil expen- 
ditures. 

They do everything, it seems, but dedicate them- 
selves to teaching children to read. They do not 
embrace the proposition that, despite the undeniable 



difficulties of teaching children from truly disadvan- 
taged backgrounds, every child who is not genuinely 
learning disabled can and should become literate. The 
debate over phonics versus whole-language instruc- 
tion is irrelevant: Research suggests that most chil- 
dren learn regardless of which method is used. 

They learn, that is, if one condition is met: Some 
literate adult concentrates on teaching them how. As 
Sandra Feldman, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers, has argued, summer “intensive-read- 
ing” programs in several urban districts have proven 
quite successful. Such special programs, however, need 
to be repeated and replicated widely, and regular 
inner-city public- school curriculums need to become 

much more reading inten- 
sive. 

Defenders of public 
schools are not the only 
ones who should heed the 
literacy-first call. “More 
school choice,” proclaim 
the authors of A Nation 
Still At Risk, “must be 
accompanied by more 
choices worth making. 
America needs to enlarge 
its supply of excellent 
schools.” To some extent, 
that’s happening. Between 
1990 and 1998 enrollment 
in Catholic schools, other 
Christian schools, and home schools grew by 1.4 mil- 
lion to nearly 5 million. In addition, today there are 
over 800 publicly financed but deregulated “charter” 
schools — and nobody knows how many unchartered, 
unaccredited “church basement” schools (estimates 
range up to 400). 

As virtually every study has shown. Catholic 
schools normally succeed at teaching reading and oth- 
er subjects, where inner-city public schools commonly 
fail. But in many cities, the supply of inner-city 
Catholic schools is contracting, not expanding. The 
Gesu itself ceased to be a parish school in 1993 and was 
kept open as an “independent Catholic school” only 
after it attracted financial support from local business- 
men. The educational efficacy of other religious 
schools has not been studied systematically. Home 
schooling is not an option for kids in dysfunctional 
mother-only homes. Charter schools are multiplying, 
but as Finn and others point out, in terms of academic 
performance, they are a mixed bag. 

Advocates of vouchers and school choice (and I am 
one) believe that in due course these policies will 
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increase substantially the supply of good schools, both 
public and private, secular and religious, and thereby 
increase the supply of literate people educationally 
equipped to hold jobs and become productive, self-suf- 
ficient adults. 

But as Harvard’s Paul E. Peterson explains in the 
September/October 1998 issue of Philanthropy ^ only in 
Milwaukee are data available from a randomized 
experiment with school choice. The Milwaukee data 
indicate that participants in the voucher program 

had limited positive effects during the first two years 
a student was in the program, with larger gains in 
years three and four — as much as one quarter of a 
standard deviation in reading. ... To put that in 
plain English, if such gains can be continued at this 
rate throughout a student’s educational career, exist- 
ing differences in test performances of whites and 
minorities could be eliminated. Choice schools are 
not magic bullets that transform children overnight. 

It takes time to adjust to a new teaching and learning 
environment. 



That is undoubtedly true: It could take years before 
even a successful voucher movement transformed the 
educational landscape. This obstinate fact should lead 
all save diehard school-choice Pollyannas to concen- 
trate on exploring what we, alongside public-school 
reformers, can do immediately to prevent tens of thou- 
sands of today’s inner-city first graders firom becoming 
the next generation of high-school dropouts. 

Back at the Gesu, we’re in the early stages of 
recruiting other nearby religious schools, public 
schools, nonprofits, and universities to join us in 
launching a “summer of literacy” program open to all 
the children in our neighborhood. Unfortunately, we 
don’t have Sister Carmela to help us. Named Teacher 
of the Year by the Philadelphia Archdiocese, she final- 
ly got her wish and is teaching organic chemistry at a 
Catholic high school. But those of us who used to 
watch her in action are still buoyed by her example-^ 
both the love and the clarity about the importance of 
teaching children to read. 4 
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Life-and-Death Musings 

What if Research Really Mattered? 



By Plane Ravttch 



I t was an ordinary trip to California*— or so I thought. I had taken long 
weekends to the West Coast many times before, but this time was very 
different. The difference revealed itself on the morning after my return 
to New York City: I could barely draw a breath. Some comer of my brain 
thought “exhaustion,” or “prelude to a bad cold,” and I decided to ignore 
whatever was happening. 

Twenty-four hours after my return home, my left leg began to ache. Un- 
able to sleep, I got up the next morning convinced that I had a really bad 
charley horse or perhaps a cramp. Ignore it, I decided, because I had to 
get through the work on my desk and get ready for a trip to Dayton, 

Ohio, and Chicago later in ^e week. 

After a day at my computer, I could barely stand on the left leg, but 
my dog forced me to leave the house: She had to go out for a walk: I 
dragged myself outside and fortunately ran into my neighbor, a radi- 
ologist, who happened to be on his way to a co mmuni ty meeting. I 
asked him whether to put hot or cold compresses on my leg; by 
chance, he noticed that I was short of breath. He told me to call my 
doctor immediately. He recognized the classic s3nmptoms of something I 
knew nothing about: pulmonary embolisms. 

The rest of the story is quickly summarized: I went to the emergency 
room of the local hospital, where my neighbor’s diagnosis was quickly 
confirmed. I had blood clots in my left leg and in both lungs. If I had not 
received prompt treatment, the doctors said, I might have died. 

When I was in the intensive-care unit, the hospital’s specialists gathered 
around my bed, explaining the diagnosis and treatment of pulmonary em- 
bolisms to other doctors, residents, and interns. The head of pulmonaiy med- 
icine described the tests that had been used to ascertain my illness, and the 
drugs and protocols that were employed to stabilize the clots. 

As I lay there, listening to them discuss my condition, I had a sudden in- 
sight: I was deeply grateful that my treatment was based on medical research, 
and not education research. 

At first, I thought, that’s a silly idea, you can’t treat pulmonary embolisms 
with education research anyway. But as the conversation continued literally 
over my prone body, employing a vocabulary that I did not understand, I 
began to fantasize about being the subject of education researchers. 

The physicians who hovered over me dissolved, replaced in my mind’s eye 
by an equal number of education experts. The first thing that I noticed was 
the disappearance of the certainty that the physicians had shared. 

Instead, my new specialists began to argue over whether anything was ac- 
tually wrong with me. A few thought that I had a problem, but others scoffed 
and said that such an analysis was tantamount to “blaming the victim.” Some 
challenged the concept of “illness,” claiming that it was a social construction, 
utterly lacking in objective reality. Others rejected the evidence of the tests 
used to diagnose my ailment; a few said that the tests were meaningless 
for females, and others insisted that the tests were meaningless for anyone 
under any circumstances. One of the noisier researchers maintained that 
any effort to focus attention on my individual situation merely diverted at- 
tention finom gross social ii\justices; a just social order could not come into ex- 
istence, he claimed, until anecdotal cases like mine were not eligible for at- 
tention and resources. 



A mong the raucous crowd of education experts, there was no agree- 
ment, no common set of standards for diagnosing my problem. They 
could not agree on what was wrong with me, perhaps because they 
did not agree on standards for good health, ^me maintained that 
it was wrong to stigmatize people who were short of breath and had 
a really sore leg; perhaps it was a challenge for me to breathe and to walk, but 
who was to say that the behaviors I exhibited were inappropriate or inferior 
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s I lay there, listening to them discuss 
my condition, I had a sudden insight: 

I was deeply grateful that 
my treatment was based on medical 
research, and not education research. 



compared to what most people did? Some people who were short of breath and 
had sore legs were actu^y happier, I learned, than people who did not exhibit 
these traits. A few researchers continued to insist ^ai something was wrong 
with me; one even pulled out the results of my CAT-scan and sonogram. But 
the rest ridiculed the tests, pointing out that they represented only a snap- 
shot of my actual condition and were therefore completely unreliable, as com- 
pared to longitudinal data (which of course was unavailable). 

I was almost completely convinced at that point that the discord among the 
experts guaranteed that I would get no treatment at all, but then something 

Continued on Page 34 

Diane RavUch is a research professor at New York University in New York City 
and a senior fellow at the Brookings Institution in WashingtorL She was the U.S. 
assistant secretary for educational research from 1991 to 1993. 
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vigorous exercise. One pre- I looked apprecia- 
scribed a special diet, but an- tively at the medical 
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For more than 30 years, the primary goal of U.S, federal education 
policy has been to ensure equality of educational opportunity, The 
creation of programs like Title I, Head Start, and bilingual education 
in the 1960s and special education for handicapped children in the 
1970s directed federal resources to children who had been poorly 
served by the nation's state- and locally based education system. 

If measured by the goals of removing legal barriers and providing 
equality of access, federal policy has been successful, Now federal 
education policies must attach the highest priority to strategies that 
boost student performance for all groups. 
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The State of Student Performance 

It comes as news to no one that U.S. student performance is 
lagging. The federally funded National Assessment for 
Educational Progress (NAEP), the nation’s only measure of 
academic achievement that tests representative national sam- 
ples, has been tracking performance over the 
past few decades. From 1969 to 1996, accord- 
ing to NAEP, 9-year-olds made significant 
gains in science, but 13-year-olds showed no 
change, and 17-year-olds lost ground. In 
mathematics, from 1973 to 1996, students at 
ages 9 and 13 showed improvement, but the 
performance of 17-year-olds was unchanged. 

In reading, from 1971 to 1996, scores 
improved for children aged 9 and 13, but not 
for the older group. In writing, tested from 
1984 to 1996, performance was flat for the 
two younger groups and declined for the 17- 
year-olds. 

In addition to long-term data, NAEP 
reports student performance in relation to 
standards, or achievement levels (identified as 
“basic,” “proficient,” and “advanced”), that 
describe what students in grades 4, 8, and 12 
should know. The most recent NAEP report 
shows far too many American students falling below even 
“basic” academic achievement. In reading, for example, 40 
percent of fourth-grade students score below basic; in mathe- 
matics, 38 percent of eighth-graders are below basic; in sci- 
ence, 43 percent of twelfth graders are below basic. 
Shockingly, the scores of black and Hispanic students at age 1 7 
are equivalent to those of 13-year-old white students in every 
academic subject. 

The NAEP surveys are a reminder of one critical federal 
role in education — providing accurate statistics and assess- 
ments. But how, in an educational system rooted in state and 
local authority, can the federal government move beyond 
assessing student performance to improving it? 

The State of Teacher Quality 

Any effort to improve student achievement must begin with 
an appraisal of teacher qualifications. Students are unlikely to 
be high achievers unless their teachers are knowledgeable in 
the subject they are teaching. Yet many teachers, particularly in 
mathematics and science, are teaching “out-of-field” — that is, 
without either a major or a minor in their main teaching 
assignment. In 1994, 36 percent of the nation’s public school 



teachers (42.8 percent of private school teachers) were teach- 
ing out of field. In schools where more than 40 percent of the 
students are low-income, nearly half the teachers are out-of- 
field. 

The source of the problem is the lax standards — in most 
states — for entry into teaching. Indeed, 
according to the National Commission on 
Teaching and America’s Future, “States pay 
more attention to the qualifications of veteri- 
narians treating the nation’s cats and dogs than 
to those of teachers educating the nation’s 
children and youth.” 

What can the federal government do to see 
that every classroom has a well-educated 
teacher? It should certainly not pump more 
money into traditional teacher education pro- 
grams, which pay far too litde attention to 
mastery of subject matter. It should focus on 
helping all future teachers, even those who 
plan to teach in elementary school, acquire 
command of academic fields. For example, it 
should offer incentive awards to states that 
require subject-matter examinations of future 
teachers. The National Science Foundation 
and the National Endowment for the 
Humanities should also develop model examinations for states 
to use to assess teachers’ subject matter knowledge at different 
levels. 

Reforming the Governance of Education 

In an effort to shift away from bureaucratic, top-down man- 
agement of education by local school boards, many states and 
school districts are experimenting with alternative forms of 
school management — charter schools, contract management, 
and vouchers. Supporters hope that these new programs will 
help target public funds to actual instruction rather than to 
multiple layers of administration. None of the initiatives has 
been tried long enough to permit a definitive judgment about 
its effect on student achievement. 

Charter schools are public schools that agree to meet cer- 
tain performance standards in exchange for exemptions from 
most regulations other than those governing health, safety, and 
civil rights. Charter schools accept accountability for results in 
exchange for autonomy in how those results are produced. 
State legislation determines how charters are granted, what 
standards must be met, whether teachers must be certified, and 
whether existing public schools may convert to charter status. 
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If a charter school fails to meet its educational and fiscal com- 
mitments, it may lose its charter — in sharp contrast to regular 
public schools, which may produce poor educational results 
for years without any penalty. More than 1 ,000 charter schools 
are in operation today, many in Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Texas, and Michigan. The primary opposition to charter 
schools has come from local school boards, which see them as 
unwelcome competition, and from teachers’ unions, which 
want to protect collective bargaining agreements. 

Another form of restructuring is contract management of 
public schools. Paul T. Hill, Lawrence C. Pierce, and James W. 
Guthrie have argued that virtually all public schools should be 
managed by contract, with 
the local school board 
selecting managers 
and leaving them 
free to meet £ 
agreed-upon stan- m 
dards. In recent 
years, private 
contractors have 
assumed the 
management of 
some charter 
schools and also 
formed partner- 
ships with school 
districts to man- 
age one or more 
regular public 
schools. In 1997- 
98, the Edison 
Project was man- 
aging 25 public 
schools in 8 states 
and 13 cities, with 
most boasting achieve- 
ment gains and long waiting 
lists. Today Edison is managing 51 

schools. Some states prohibit contract management of instruc- 
tional services. Public employee unions fear that outsourcing 
any public-sector activity threatens their jobs. 

The third important local innovation is vouchers. Two pro- 
grams, one in Milwaukee (since 1990) and another in 
Cleveland (since 1996), supply publicly funded vouchers to 
low-income students. The aim is to provide an option for stu- 
dents who are at maximum risk of educational failure. The 
concept of vouchers for poor kids arouses intense opposition 
in some quarters, particularly from public employee unions, 
but also because of constitutional concerns about the partici- 
pation of religious schools. In Milwaukee, students in the 
voucher program may enroll in both nonsectarian and reli- 
gious private schools; the program has been the subject of pro- 
longed legal battles, but it was approved by the Wisconsin 
Supreme Court in June, and in November the U.S. Supreme 
Court declined to hear a challenge to that ruling. In 




Cleveland, students may also attend both nonsectarian and 
religious schools; the inclusion of religious schools was barred 
by an appellate court, but the program remains in effect while 
the case is on appeal. 

The academic effect of the voucher program in Milwaukee 
is hotly debated (the Cleveland program is so new as to make 
evaluation all but impossible). The state-appointed monitor in 
Milwaukee has found no improvement, but independent ana- 
lysts have reported marked academic gains. Definitive judg- 
ment will require more time. 

On one issue there is no debate: public opinion is shifting 
to vouchers. The Phi Delta Kappa/Gallup Poll reported in 
September 1997 that opposition to vouchers has 
sharply declined over 
the past five 



years, 

from 74 percent 
to 52 percent. 
Public opinion 
was evenly di- 
vided when peo- 
ple were asked 
whether they 
favor or oppose 
“allowing students 
and parents to 
choose a private 
school to attend at 
government expense.” 
Those most likely to 
support private choice 
with public funds were 
blacks (72 percent), 
nonwhites (68 percent), 
18-to-29-year-olds (70 
percent), and urban resi- 
dents (59 percent). 

All these issues must be 
resolved at the state and dis- 
trict level. The federal govern- 
ment, however, can help states do what 
they are trying to do and, at the very least, remove federal 
impediments. An important way to support reform without 
predetermining any particular result would be to change 
funding formulas for federal programs like Title I, special edu- 
cation, and bilingual education, so that the money follows the 
student, as it does in higher education, to any accredited insti- 
tution. If a state or district prohibits charter schools, contract- 
ing, and vouchers, federal dollars would follow students to 
their regular public school. If a state or district establishes any 
of these approaches, the federal dollars would follow students 
to the school of their choice. 

A small but substantial ($80 million) federal program chan- 
nels funds to states to encourage the start-up of new charter 
schools (once a school is launched, regular public funding 
should be adequate to its needs). This program would be 
improved by refusing funds to states without charter schools. 
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Oregon, for example, has received millions of dollars 
from the charter program without even passing a 
charter school law. 

As for vouchers, the federal government should support a 
5- to 10-year demonstration program for low-income stu- 
dents in at least 10 hard-pressed urban school districts. The 
program should be limited to public school children eligible 
for the federal free-lunch program. The scholarship should be 
equal to the average per-pupil expenditure of the district plus 
any additional funds (Title I, special education) to which the 
student is entided. Any school accredited by the state should 
be eligible to receive scholarship students. A large-scale feder- 
al demonstration program, carefully monitored and evaluated, 
would resolve debates that have been deadlocked by politics 
and ideology. 

The Need to Reform Categorical 
Programs 

The largest categorical federal programs — 

Title I, special education, bilingual education. 

Head Start — were created to provide equality 
of educational opportunity. All were estab- 
lished with high hopes, but none has lived up 
to the expectations of its sponsors. All are ripe 
for reform. 

Title I, now budgeted at $8 billion a year, 
distributes federal funds to districts with large 
numbers of disadvantaged students. Congress 
has long insisted on spreading Title I funding 
as widely as possible, thus assuring its political 
viability but reducing the money available to 
districts with the largest number of poor stu- 
dents. Backers ofTitle I expected it to narrow 
the large gap in achievement between poor 
children and their more advantaged peers, but 
evaluations in the past three decades have all 
concluded that Title I has failed to meet that goal. In the main, 
the added funds have simply not made much, difference! 
Unfortunately, neither the program nor the evaluations were 
designed to identify the methods or applications that are most 
effective in improving the academic performance of poor 
children. 

Title Vs most striking product, the result of three decades 
of federal regulations, procedures, and mandates, is its 
unwieldy bureaucracy The most direct way to reform Title 
I and cut its bureaucracy down to size — ^would be to con- 
vert it to a portable entitlement, available to its intended 
recipient for educational services. The money should follow 
the eligible student to the school or tutor of his choice. The 
fundamental principle must be that the federal money is allo- 
cated to benefit needy children, not to sustain a host of 
redundant administrators. 

When the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act 
(IDEA) was enacted in 1975, there was a clear need to protect 
the right of physically and mentaUy disabled children to 
receive free public education. At the time, an estimated one 
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million children were excluded from public schools 
because of their disabilities. But while special edu- 
cation has grown apace, it has not lived up to its initial hopes 
of educating disabled children. 

Today, more than five million children are enrolled in spe- 
cial education at a cost to the federal budget of $4.8 billion a 
year — and at a national cost of some $60 billion. Though 
Washington funds less than 10 percent of special education, it 
imposes extensive, minutely detailed mandates on states and 
districts. 

Children described as learning disabled” — a porous cate- 
gory that lacks any precise or objective definition — now 
make up about half of all children in special education. 
Concern is growing about spiraling costs, the inflexibility of 
federal regulations, and the growth of an 
unaccountable bureaucracy. Of even greater 
concern is that special education ill-serves 
many of the children it is supposed to benefit. 
After spending nearly a year interviewing stu- 
dents, teachers, parents, and lawyers involved 
in special education, John Merrow found that 
only 44 percent of the children graduate from 
high school and that most children with 
learning disabilities in special education show 
“no signs of improvement.” 

Congress and the administration are reluc- 
tant to overhaul special education for fear of 
offending advocacy groups for children who 
are deaf, blind, autistic, retarded, or otherwise 
deserving of special help. In view of the poht- 
ical problem, the best hope for reform is for 
the administration and Congress to create a 
special commission removed to the maximum 
extent possible from the political pressures of 
advocacy groups, much like the commission 
’ that oversaw the closing of U.S. military bases. 

The Bilingual Education Act, passed in 1968 to help 
Hispanic children learn English, has suffered a fate similar to 
Title I and special education. Although its federal appropria- 
tion has grown ever larger — $354 million in 1998 — the pro- 
gram has not succeeded in teaching English to non-English- 
speaking children. 

The key problem has been the preponderance of“bilingual” 
classes that have been offered in Spanish, not in English. Given 
that the purpose of bihngual education is to teach English to 
children who are “limited-English-proficient” and given that 
competency in English is a prerequisite for success in U.S. edu- 
cation and in the modern economy, the federal program should 
declare that its goal is rapid, full English proficiency, not bihn- 
gualism, and be recast as the English-Language Literacy 
Program. If the program remains intact. Congress should at 
least require that no child be assigned to a non-English-lan- 
guage program without explicit parental consent. 

Head Start was launched in 1965 as a summer program for 
half a million disadvantaged preschoolers. Its proponents 
claimed that a year or two in Head Start would wipe out the 
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cognitive gap between poor children and their 
middle-class peers. But evaluators reported in 1969 
that cognitive gains produced by Head Start were small and 
temporary. 

Nevertheless, Head Start became immensely popular, and 
its role expanded. Now it provides health, nutrition, social, and 
psychological services for poor children, as well as employing 
many of their parents as teachers and aides. In 1998, Head 
Start served 840,000 children and received appropriations of 
$4.4 bmion. 

Head Start should return to its goal of cognitive develop- 
ment.The cumulative evidence from programs 
like the Perry Preschool in Ypsilanti, 

Michigan, suggests that a high-quality pro- 
gram — unlike what is ordinarily offered in 
Head Start — can make a long-term difference 
on achievement, high school graduation, and 
socialization. 

As a federal — not state or local — program. 

Head Start could become a testing ground for 
high educational standards. Federal officials 
could develop a curriculum, focused on 
school readiness, without fear of intruding on 
state and local responsibility. They could set 
rigorous and uniform standards for what both 
teachers and children should know and be 
able to do. Such a reform would require larger 
appropriations, higher salaries, and a well- 
trained staff. But if a high-quality Head Start 
program could improve academic perfor- 
mance and graduation rates and reduce refer- 
rals to special education, it would have an even 
stronger political constituency and would 
generate enormous savings in later years. 

All these federal programs have stakehold- 
ers who will fight to maintain the status quo. 

But if we are serious about equal educational 
opportunity, then public officials must be will- 
ing to make whatever changes will enable 
these programs to achieve the purpose for 
which they were created. 





gap was 48 vs. 24; in North Carolina, it was 68 vs. 
15. Only in Delaware and Kentucky were state 
proficiency standards as rigorous as NAEP’s. The National 
Governors Association and business leaders are currently 
working to help states improve their standards and tests 
though Washington, D.C.-based Project Achieve. 

The federal government can also help — and without inter- 
fering with the role of the states in setting education policy. In 
his State of the Union address in 1997, President Clinton pro- 
posed establishing voluntary national tests of fourth-grade 
reading and eighth-grade mathematics. Later that year. 
Congress directed that the tests be aligned as 
much as possible with NAEP and turned con- 
trol of the test over to NAEP’s governing 
board. Unfortunately, a large bloc in Congress 
opposes the tests, and their future is uncertain. 
Large majorities in every opinion poll support 
the idea. Parents want to know how their chil- 
dren are doing, and the federal government is 
the likeliest sponsor of a national test. 

Congress should also permit school dis- 
tricts and schools to administer NAEP on a 
districtwide or schoolwide basis, if they wish 
to compare their performance to NAEP stan- 
dards. States should be encouraged to 
“embed” NAEP test items into their own tests 
to see whether their standards are as rigorous 
as NAEP standards. States could thus maintain 
control over their own tests, but calibrate 
them — if they choose to do so — to the NAEP 
standards. 
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Standards and Assessments 

Improving academic performance across the board and reduc- 
ing the gaps among different groups of students require clear 
academic standards and good tests of student performance in 
relation to those standards. Through the Goals 2000 program, 
initiated by the Bush administration and carried on by the 
Clinton team, the federal government encouraged states to 
develop academic standards and tests based on those standards. 
The quality of the states’ standards and tests, however, varies 
widely, as can be seen by comparing state performance stan- 
dards in eighth-grade mathematics and those reported by 
NAEP In Georgia, for example, 83 percent of seventh and 
eighth graders were proficient in mathematics, yet only 16 
percent met NAEP’s standard for proficiency; in Maryland, the 



Federalism in Education 

President Clinton’s active interest in education 
has made the public aware of the crucial role 
of education in securing individual opportu- 
nity, economic growth, and social progress. 
The increased emphasis on education 
inevitably brings stresses and strains on our 
rCSj)j0SS^ complicated federal system. What is the feder- 

^ 3l role in an education system run by state and 

^ local governments? 

That there should be equality of educational opportuni- 
ty — an ongoing federal priority — is not an open issue. Other 
questions are harder to resolve. How are we to create the con- 
ditions that allow equality of opportunity? How are we to 
establish programs that encourage excellence? Which level of 
government should do what? How should we change pro- 
grams that are ineffective but that have many stakeholders? 

At present, American education is mired in patterns of low 
productivity, uncertain standards, and lack of accountability. 
Federal education programs have tended to reinforce these 
regularities by adding additional layers of rules, mandates, and 
bureaucracy. The most important national priority must be to 
redesign policies and programs so that education funding is 
used to educate children, not to preserve the system. B 
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LongaLeader, US. Now hags 
In High Sehdoi Graduate Rate 



By ETHAN 

A major new international 
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study shows that American high 
school graduation rates, for gen- 
erations the highest in the world, 
have slipped below those of most 
industri^zedicouriw^ 

The report,' released yesterddj^ 
by the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development in 
Paris,' which helps coordinate pol- 
icy for 29 of the richest countries 
suggestsi that the changing pic- 
ture is less a matter'of American . 
backsliding than of Substantial re- 
cent progress by other hatiohs. 

For example, in 1 990, the aver- 
age, number of years an Ameri- 
‘=3n; 5-year-old was expected' to 
attend school or college was the 
world’s highest^ 16.3. In 1996, the 
*3t|st. year for which data were 
ayaulabie, the American score 
but ll. other countries, 
incltiding Canada, Spain and Fin- 
iMd, had;surpassed that number. 

. xin the report found 

jthat, the United States devoted a 

fmaller percentageiof its national 
income to, teacher salaries than 
other countries. 

H*.?; Vnited States^remains on 
percentage of students 
who ^eriter c but a pattern 
similar to high school graduation 
rates is. emerging. 

Eiitryirat^ to college educa- 
tion in the U.S. are still the highest 
in the O.E.C.D. but that is likely to 
change soon.” said Andreas 



BKONNER 

Schleicher, principal administra- 
tor at the, organization aiid one of 
the study’s authors. “While en- 
rollments in the United States re- 
mained relatively stable between' 

1990 and 1996,; they increased by 
more than 25 ' percent in 16 
O.E.C.D'. countries.” 

He added that the United States 
also had one of the highest univer- 
sity dropout rates b the bdustri- 
alized world — 37 percent.' 

The report was the fifth' such 
study issued by the organization 
sipce 1991, when it started exam- 
mmg educational trends. Mr. 
Schleicher said, that over the last 
three years the , report ha's, been 
the organization’s best-selling 
publication. 

the report offers far more data 
than ^alysis, but it suggebs that 
growing emphasis in other coun- 
tries on high school graduation is 
a result of “the desire of employ- 
ers to have better skilled workers 
and, hence, from individuals who 
see that educational qualifica- 
lions improve their life ch^ces.’^ 
Mr. Schleicher said the other 
nations, in his . organization had 
placed cnormbiis eniphasis on im- 
proving access to educatipn, 
bringing them in line with and 
surpassing American achieve- 
ments. 

The shifting balance is likely to 
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cause concern in the United States, 
because the quality of American edu- 
cation has been the focus of growing 
debate for 10 to 15 years. 

“I think we should be quite 
alarmed by this,” said Gerald Graff, 
professor of English and education 
at the University of Chicago, who is 
writing a book on what he considers 
the dangerous gap between the think- 
ing classes in America and the rest 
of the society. “We’ve never fully 
committed ourselves to the demo- 
cratic idea of education. There is a 
kind ' of silent bargain between 
schools and many of its students that 
says, We 11 leave you alone if you 
just sit there and don’t bother us.’ ” 
Earlier this year, the results of a 
mathematics and science test for 
12th graders in many countries 
showed students in the United States 
to be among the least knowledgeable. 
Earlier tests showed that the lowest 
25 percent of 8th graders in Japan 
and South Korea to outperform the 
average American student. 

Education was widely cited by vot- 
ers as their top concern in this 
month s state and Federal elections. 
Candidates of both major parties 
.vowing increased spending on teach- 
er training and school improvement. 

Education has risen and fallen as a 
political issue for generations. The 
Soviet Union’s launching of the Sput- 
nik satellite in 1957 spurred schools 
in the United States to require more 
math and science courses. 

The issue most recently gained a 
high profile in 1983 with the publica- 
tion by the U.S. Education Depart- 
ment of an alarming report on Amer- 
ican education entitled “A Nation at 
Risk which said that if a foreign 
power had imposed such a low level 
of education on the United States, it 
would rightfully have been perceived 
as having engaged in an act of war. 

In the years since, there have been 
numerous efforts to improve the na- 
tion s schools, from alternatives to 
public education like charter schools 
and voucher plans to projects to im- 
prove teacher quality, widely per- 
ceived as the system’s Achilles’ heel. 
Some states are now testing student 
teachers more rigorously and offer- 
ing signing bonuses and student loan 
forgiveness to encourage better can- 
didates to enter the profession. 
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Many states are also instituting 
tests at various stages to insure that 
students do not graduate without 
basic skills and knowledge. 

Yesterday’s report shows that 
Americans between the ages of 55 
and 64, who graduated high school 
some 40 years ago, had a graduation 
rate of 77 percent, the highest of 
those surveyed. Among those ages 24 
to 34, the United States’ rate slipped 
to eighth position. Today’s gradua- 
tion rates, with the United States at 
72 percent, place it second *to last in 
the 29-nation group, above Mexico. 

It seems unlikely that the shift 
reflects higher standards for gradua- 
tion in the United States because 
comparisons of adult literacy rates 
in the study show Americans to be 
among the industrialized world’s 
least literate populations. 

According to the report, the United 
States’ expenditure per pupil is still 
among the highest in the group at all 
levels of education. It stands out in 
the way it has brought the private 
sector into college and university 
education, leading the way, accord- 
ing to Mr. Schleicher, in a growing 
international trend. 

“Across the O.E.C.D., students in 
both public and private colleges are 
being asked to pay more for their 
education,” he said. “Unlike in the 
United States, however, this spend- 
ing has, in many countries, supple- 
mented rather than displaced public 
spending on education.” 

But while the United States spends 
a great deal on education in absolute 
terms, its expenditure is about aver- 
age as a percentage of gross domes- 
tic product. Moreover, teacher pay 
viewed through the same lens shows 



the United States to be among the 
lowest, while demands on teacher 
time in class are among the highest. 

An experienced high school teach- 
er in the United States earns 1.2 
times the nation’s gross domestic 
product per capita. Only the Czech 
Republic, Hungary and Norway pay 
their high school teachers less when 
measured a^ a percentage of gross 
domestic product. In Germany, Ire- 
land, South Korea and Switzerland, 
among others, teachers earn twice or 
more of the per capita G.D.P. 

Moreover, the average teacher 
salary in this country is significantly 
below that of other university gradu- 
ates; in many other countries, like 
Australia, France and Britain, it is 



above it. 

The amount of time a typical mid- 
dle school teacher in the United 
States spends in front of a classroom 
per year is 964 hours, among the 
highest in the report. 

The report adds that Americans 
cannot comfort themselves by think- 
ing that’ theirs is a society of social 
mobility. It finds that children whose 
parents tompleted college are more 
than three times as likely to become 
college graduates as children whose 
parents did not complete high school. 
Moreover, the achievement gap be- 
tween the well-off children of the 
well-educated and others is above 
the average for the 29 industrialized 
nations. 
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From Top of the Class to the Bottom 

Comparing the United States with nine other selected countries. 



nthe 1950*s. the U.S. high 
school graduation rate was 
among the highest in the 
jeveloped world. 
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But in the 1980‘s. other countries 
moved into the top rank . . . 
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. . , and now the U.S. is 
falling behind. 
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Source: "Education at a Glance: OECD Indicators ;998". Organization tor Economic Cooperation and Development 
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STANDARDS AND TESTING— FOR STUDENTS AND TEACHERS— 
DRAW STRONG SUPPORT IN NEW SURVEY 



BOSTON, MA (October 13, 1998) — Education Reform is the single most important 
issue facing Massachusetts’ next governor, and the public increasingly believes that a 
regimen of high standards and testing — for students and teachers — can improve the 
public schools. 

These are the most significant results in a statewide survey of Commonwealth 
residents released today by Mass Insight Education and Research Institute (MERI), a 
Cambridge-based independent non-profit focused on improving public schools. The 
survey of 500 adult residents was conducted Sept. 29-Oct. 2 by Opinion Dynamics, a 
Cambridge, MA market research firm. 

According to the survey, almost one-third — 3 1%— of all respondents believe that 
education reform is the most important issue the incoming governor will face. The 
next two most important issues in respondents’ minds are keeping the state’s economy 
strong — 24%; and crime and public safety — 12%. 

There is overwhelming support for the setting of statewide standards and testing 
for students and teachers alike. 

Some 72% of respondents favor the state setting standards for what students in local 
schoojs should have to know; 68% think having curriculum standards and tests in the 
4 -, 8 - and 10 -grades will lead to a better education. 

When residents were asked to explain in their own words how public schools could 
show they’re improving, only one answer stood out: 21% said Show us the scores; the 
public believes that improvement in statewide student and teacher test scores will be 
the single most important indicator that the quality of education is on the upswing in 
public schools. That percentage is almost three times as high as the 8% assigned the 
next most important factor — more and better qualified teachers. 

Even if many students do badly on the first round of tests, 79% think the academic 
standards should not be lowered. Students will only improve if standards are kept high. 

"This survey is yet another clear indicator of the importance of strong tests based on 
the lirst-ever statewide higher academic standards,” says William H. Guenther 
president of MERI. 
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•The first test results are due to be released in early December,” Guenther says. “We need to 
recognize that these standards are much higher than schools had in the past. Even if the scores 
are disappointing, we should all welcome them as a benchmark to chart the progress the state’s 
public schools make in the years to come.” 

Meanwhile, 86% of respondents favor testing new teachers for minimum competency before they 
can be certified to teach in public schools. And 73% favor testing all existing teachers every five 
years for minimum competency and knowledge of their subjects, and dismissing those who fail 
the test twice. 

Survey results also show that overall support for public schools is growing, though the 
public still sees room for improvements. 

• 4 1 % of the public, and 49% of public school parents, said they would send their children to 
public schools even if cost were no object, up from 34% asked the same question last year. 
31% would send their children to private schools, down from 45% in 1997. 

« 38% think public schools in their community are getting better, up from 32% in 1997. Only 

14% think they are getting worse, down from 20% last year. 54% of the public, and 62% of 
public school parents, believe their hometown public schools will get better over the next five 
to ten years, up from 50% last year. 

• 61 % — up from 53% last year — feel that the Commonwealth’s public school system is 
basically good, and that with some improvement and reform it can be made excellent. 28% 
believe only fundamental change can result in excellence in public schools, down from 40% 
last year. 

All in all, these results show that Massachusetts residents increasingly believe that a regimen of 
high standards and strict testing can improve the public schools — and they clearly expect the 
state to try to make it happen. 

MERI is an independent nonprofit corporation focused on improving Massachusetts public 
schools. MERI manages the Coalition for Higher Standards, a group of urban and suburban 
school districts and regional alliances building local support for higher academic standards and 
creating model programs using the state academic standards and tests to improve student 
achievement. MERI also runs ongoing leadership groups and briefings and produces issue 
reports to support the implementation of the 1 993 Education Reform Act. 

### 
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EDUCATION 

Most back 
vouchers 



^ A survey of area 
parents also shows 
strong support for 
charter schools. 



By Lynn Hulsey 

DAYTON DAILY NEWS 

Most area pai'onts beHeve 
the government should pay 
tuition for students who 
choose to attend private 
schools, according to a survey 
released Wednesday by the 
Washington, D.C.-based Tho- 
mas B. Fordham Foundation. 

The scientific phone survey 
of 824 Miami Valley residents 
also found strong support for 
charter schools, which are 
favored by 66 percent of Day- 
ton public school parents arid 
60 percent of Miami Valley 
public school parents. 

Fordham President Chester 
E. Finn Jr. heralded the sur- 
vey as a ringing endorsement 
of school choice, a school- 
reform idea sweeping the 
country. In Montgomery 
County, choice comes in the 
form of privately ^nded 
school vouchers, like Mont- 
gomery County’s PACE schol- 
arships that allow low-income 
public school students to get 
into private school, or charter 
schools, which are freed from 
some state restrictions. 

Area teacher union officials 
and educators said the word- 
ing of some questions guaran- 



llplipol 

: you believis(^^ayers in your 

community arf getting their money's 
^rth from schools or not? 

:M^lValley?^I^S^^ Parents 




i’ubllc SctiW Parents 




Spuhiu: The; Thomas B. Foi^h%n Founda^bn,. 
Phl'Oetra Kappa- ‘ 



JOHN HANCOCK/DAYTON DAILY NEWS 



teed a result favoring school 
choice. Regardless, everyone 
agreed the survey is kindling 
an already hot local debate 
over the future of traditional 
public schools, and some pre- 
dicted it win fuel futiu-e 
efforts to change the status 
quo. 

“It’s kind of like, ‘Be careful 
what you ask for in case you 
get it,’” said Dayton’s Webster 
Elementary Principal Sandra 
Kidd. “Oiu* public schools are 
needed. It is a foundation of our 
society.” 
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Finn said he was not trying to 
impose his views favoring char- 
ter schools and tuition vouchers 
on the community. He said the 
results of the survey conducted 
by Dayton-based Paragon Opin- 
ion Research in August will be 
interpreted in a variety of ways. 

“V?e hope to launch that discus- 
sion in this community,” Finn 
said as he imveiled the results of 
the 32-question survey at a Day- 
ton Convention Center news con- 
ference. 

This year Dayton saw the open- 
ing of its first charter school — a 
publicly funded school run by a 
private, imelected board. That 
school receives per-pupil ftmding 
that last year went to Dayton 
schools. 

And 540 former public school 
students now attend private 
school because of the Parents 
Advancing Choice In Education 
(PACE) privately-funded voucher 
program. The Ohio Supreme 
Court is considering the legality 
of a state pilot voucher program 
in Cleveland that uses taxpayer 
money to send poor children to 
religious and secular private 
schools. 

Fordham surveyed 618 adults 
in Montgomery Coimty and parts 
of Miami, Greene, Warren and 
Clark coimties. A separate group 
of 206 Dayton Public School par- 
ente was surveyed because the 
original survey group had fewer 
than 30 Dayton residents and was 
not representative of the region, 
said Anita Suda, Paragon presi- 
dent. 

The Fordham survey’s meth- 
ods drew criticism from National 
Education Association and Day- 
ton Education Association repre- 
sentatives. 

“In any survey, the way you 
ask the questions determines the 
answers you get, especially when 
it’s a volatile issue such as the 
education of one’s children,” said 
Heidi Steffens, senior profes- 
isional associate at the NEA’s 
tenter for the Advancement of 
Public Education. “When you use 
l^ded words such as ‘choice’ and 
‘freedom,’ you’ll get people to 
gravitate to your point of view.” 
Steffens — who was in Dayton 
for a meeting with DEA officials 
— pointed to a Fordham survey 
question that asked parents if 



SUHVEY: Support for charter schools 





arb public 0 
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exDspt health, safety, and cMi rights, 
and are open to all children whose 
parents choose them. They do not 
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oppose the creation of these new 
public schools in your community? 




they would favor a proposal 
allowing them to send their chil- 
dren to any private or church- 
related school if “the government 
would pay all or part of the 
tuition.” 

Seventy-four percent of Dayton 
Public School parents and 60 per- 
cent of Miami Valley parents 
said they would support such a 
proposal. A separate national 
poll found that 56 percent of U.S. 
public school parents support the 
same proposal. 

“Had you used the words ‘tax- 
payer money* or ‘Dayton taxpay- 
ers* money* or ‘your property tax- 
es* instead of ‘the government,* 
people would have had a clearer 
connection between their money 
and where it would be going, and 
you could get very different 
responses,** Steffens said. 

Finn conceded that substitut- 
ing “taxpayer** for “government** 
likely would have resulted in 
fewer people supporting the idea 
of vouchers. 

Dayton parent Angela Cole- 
man, 32, said she is concerned 
about discipline problems and 
lack of parental involvement in 
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the Dayton district. But diverting 
fimding from public to private 
schools would only hurt the pub- 

1lp QVQtPfTI 

“I don*t think public dollars 
should be used for private school- 
ing,** said Coleman, who has two 
children in Dayton schools. 

Webster Elementary teacher 
Jan Anderson said taxpayer 
fimding of religious schools 
would erase the separation of 
church and state. And she said a 
more practical problem would be 
the dilution of limited public 
resources. 

“Nobody is going to get enough 
money to be a genuinely good 
school,** Anderson said. 

But Michelle Campbell, 
founder of the Dayton-based Par- 
ents’ Coalition for Change, said 
parents are tired of not having a 
choice in where they send their 
children to school. The parent of 
a Dayton Christian School stu- 
dent and a public school student, 
Campbell said she should be 
allowed to earmark her taxes for 
a private school. 

The Rev. Daryl Ward, a PACE 
board member and Omega Bap- 
tist Church pastor, said he 
remains a supporter of public 
schools. But he wants poor par- 
ents to have the same opportu- 
nity to send their children to 
better schools. 

“What we*re asking for is a 
democratization of choice so we 

39 




can do with our tax dollars what 
others are doing with their 
income,** Ward said during the 
news conference. 

The survey also found wide 
support for ^e public schools 
now educating most of the 
region*s children. But it pointed 
to dissatisfaction with the public 
schools* ability to deal with disci- 
pline problems, bad teachers and 
overcrowded classrooms. 

Many parents said public 
schools are underfunded, but 
they also felt that they were not 
getting their money*s worth from 
the schools. 

Dayton parents had a more 
negative opinion of their dis- 
trict*s schools and problems than 
did parents elsewhere in the 
Miami Valley. But overall, Joyce 
Fulwiler Shawhan, president of 
the Dayton Education Associa- 
tion, said she was gratified at the 
level of support the survey 
showed from Dayton public 
school parents. 

“That certainly speaks well of 
the Dayton Public Schools,** 
Shawhan said. “We*re far fiom^ 
perfect, but we*re trying to get 
better.** 

Sue Ellihg, executive director 
of the Alliance for Education, a 
local frmding and resource 
group, said, “I certainly don*t see 
it as an indictment of the public 
schools. 

“But I think it does give some 
information that we need to pay 
attention to. It*s sort of a pulse of 
the community.** 
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Selected Readings on School Reform 

Charter Schools 



Despite the initial success of charter schools in widening education choices, boosting 
performance and providing safe environments, this series of articles points to some common 
difficulties and challenges that face the charter movement. 

We start in San Francisco, where Julian Guthrie of the San Francisco Examiner reports 
in “The Fisher King” that Don Fisher, founder of The Gap, recently pledged $25 million to 
the development of several Edison Project schools (to be run as charters). Instead of 
lauding this charitable action, many groups criticized Fisher for making such a sizable 
donation to support schools run by a private company rather than to the traditional public 
schools. He’s taken the heat with grace, though, and has remained committed to this 
promising reform. 

Next to the District of Columbia where, in “The Capital Takes the Plunge,” The 
Economist reports that teething difficulties and reluctant bureaucrats have not abated the 
rapid growth of charter schools. Tired of overseeing a school system with some of the 
nation’s highest education funding levels and some of the nation’s lowest scores in math 
and science. Congress has opted for charter schools. DC already boasts 17 (the most per- 
capita anywhere) and they are starting to have an impact on the traditional public school 
system. 

Then to Texas. Lucy Hood reports in “Board Wants Charter School Review” in the San 
Antonio Express News that the charter phenomenon has been stemmed by the State Board 
of Education, which wants to evaluate the charter already up and running before granting 
any more. 

We end our charter tour in the land of Laverne & Shirley. Milwaukee Journal Sentinel 
staff writer Joe Williams reports in “ Classroom Boom may be on Horizon” that the growth 
of charter schools and school choice in Milwaukee has led to a boom in classroom 
construction. Williams found that this expansion is being funded not through an increase in 
property taxes but instead by a combination of private dollars and existing state per-pupil 
funding. Charter schools are finding innovative and cost effective ways of making their 
dollars go further. It also means that the former monopoly called the Milwaukee Public 
Schools now faces stiff competition in finding appropriate new sites for schools — and 
students to put in them. 
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The Economist, October 17, 1998 



Education 

The capital takes 
the plunge 

WASHINGTON. OC 

T he CesarChavez Public Charter School 
is not much to look at: a few rooms in 
the basement of an ageing shopping mall 
in Washington, dq minutes away from 
some of the city’s worst slums. Yet the 
school’s founder, Irasema Salcido, hopes to 
produce a future mayor from the 6o black 
and Latino students who started work in 
September. The chief aim of the Chavez 
school, one of 17 charter schools now work- 
ing through their first term in Washington, 
is to educate inner-city students for careers 
in public service. 

Although debate about the future of 
America’s schools has consumed this year’s 
budget negotiations, legislators seem to 
have lost sight of the charter-school revolu- 
tion. First introduced in Minnesota in 
1991, such schools have spread across the 
country. There are now over 1,000 in 27 
states, and the national total could well rise 
to 2,000 by the turn of the century. The rate 
of growth is highest in Washington, which 
allows up to 20 new ones a year. Although 
these are still public schools, not private 
ones for which pupils pay, once a school is 
approved it can set its own curriculum and 
hire teachers without having to answer to a 
public-school bureaucracy. In theory, this 
allows teachers to inject life into a system in 
desperate need of reform. 

Washington is a case in point: indeed, 
perhaps the worst case. The city spends the 
second-highest amount per pupil in the 
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country, yet ranks bottom in maths and sci- 
ence proficiency for eighth-grade students 
(roughly, 14-year-olds). Washington’s high 
schools have the highest drop-out rate in 
the country. In the wretched Anacostia sec- 
tion of the city, only half the children of 
high-school age attend school at all, and 
only half of those manage to graduate. 

For charter-school advocates, there is 
only one solution: introducing compe- 
tition into the system. As charter schools be- 
gin to present parents with more options 
for their children, traditional public 
schools will have to raise their standards in 
order to keep students (and hence dollars) 
from fleeing. Chester Finn, an education 
expert, argues that many public-school 
bureaucracies which oppose the growth of 
charter schools care more about their own 
financial interests than the interests of 
those they are supposed to serve: the pupils. 

Not surprisingly, many Washington 
public-school officials disagree. They think 
the city’s charter-school experiment repre- 
sents a dangerous, even subversive, trend 
in public education. At a recent meeting, 
one Board of Education member argued 
that charter schools skim the best students 
from the other schools, creating a “schism” 
in the sj^tem. Another official proposed a 
moratorium on charter-school growth. Per- 
haps feeling the political heat, several of 
Washington’s Democratic mayoral candi- 
dates claimed that the rapid growth ofchar- 
ter schools was encouraging a flight from 
the city’s other public schools. 

Money can be a problem. Although 
charter schools receive the same amount of 
money per pupil as ordinary public 
schools, most receive nothing for capital 
and operating costs. Since it is generally dif- 
ficult to educate students without desks, 
chairs or a school building, charter-school 
heads must seek outside help. They some- 
times suspect that local governments. are 
deliberately hindering the movement by 
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foiling to allocate enough money. The local 
authorities in Washington have promised 
a capital allocation for each charter school 
this year, but school principals have al- 
ready had to raise capital from corpora- 
tions and private foundations. This some- 
times works to their advantage: some 
charter schools have better computing fa- 
cilities than most small colleges. 

Because they are still relatively un- 
tested, charter schools may or may not be a 
cure for America’s education troubles. 
There is a danger that some states, seeing 
them as a panacea, will begin blindly grant- 
ing charters to all who apply. Yet, as the 
Washington example illustrates, a lenient 
charter-school law can give parents what 
they most crave, an alternative. If only for 
the challenge they pose to the deadly com- 
placency of the public-school establish- 
ment, they deserve to gain momentum. 
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Board wants charter school review 



San Antonio Express-News, November 14, 1998 
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Milwaukee Journal Sentinel, December 6, 1998 



Classroom boom may be on 
horizon 

Charter reforms spawn push fornew or renovated schools 
JOE WILLIAMS 

Just five years after the prospects for new school 
construction seemed doomed by a building referendum that 
was tom to shreds by taxpayers, Milwaukee is on the verge 
of a possible construction boom for new classrooms. 

In addition to the major announcement last week of an 
unprecedented $25 million private sector contribution 
toward a new technical high school, Milwaukee schools 
could be weeks away from groundbreaking for more than a 
dozen other new school buildings. Much of this activity 
can be attributed to Milwaukee's experiments with 
education reforms most particularly, charter schools. And 
the good news for taxpayers: It’s occurring without any 
major hit on property tax bills. 

"We’re in a competitive marketplace now,’’ said Todd 
Robert Murphy, an advertising and public relations 
executive who in 1993 campaigned against the $366 
million building referendum sponsored by then- 
Superintendent Howard Fuller. Murphy and others who 
opposed the referendum at the time say now they were 
never against the idea of helping the children of 
Milwaukee. But there were tremendous concerns with 
turning over large sums of cash to Milwaukee Public 
Schools. 

"MPS isn’t the monopoly anymore, and thing s have 
changed," Murphy said. Two developments in education 
reform are chiefly responsible for the change: charter 
schools and school choice. 

Applications on file with the city from groups desiring to 
establish charter schools through the Common Council 
show that a handful of organizations are prepared to begin 
work on facilities immediately if they are approved by the 
city this month. Add to that plans by the University of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee to approve its own set of charter 
schools that will have to be housed somewhere in the city. 

The Greater Milwaukee Committee last week announced a 
$25 million private sector contribution toward the new 
technical high school. MPS Superintendent Alan Brown 
said the district would be able to finance its portion of the 
project without a tax increase. 

Fuller, who now heads the city’s Charter School Review 
Committee, said the potential building phenomenon is 
symbolic of how much the entire local education system 
has opened up with the introduction of charter schools and 



vouchers for poor students to attend private school at state 
expense. 

"There’s room now for private investors and contributors to 
see themselves as part of things,’’ Fuller said. Fuller 
believes that charter schools, and private school choice, 
will play a role in rebuilding neighborhoods in the city. 

In the case of the potential charter schools and the new 
Lynde and Harry Bradley Technical and Trade School the 
buildings will be constructed without any additional tax 
increases. The referendum that failed in 1993 would have 
raised property taxes considerably. Nearly all of the charter 
schools that have applied with the city will pay for their 
facilities using the per-pupil costs they receive from 
taxpayers to educate their children. 

Charter schools are public schools that operate outside the 
public school district. In the city’s case, the Common 
Council is able to grant charters to groups that wish to 
begin schools. 

The aggressive market for school sites has meant stiffer 
competition for MPS, which continues to search for new 
school sites to alleviate crowding in the district’s 
classrooms and its most popular schools. In some cases, 
particularly when a charter school is associated with a 
corporation with deep pockets, charter schools may have an 
edge in negotiating purchases and building projects over 
MPS, which is running on a tight budget be cause of state- 
imposed revenue limits. For substantial building projects, 
it is often necessary for MPS to ask approval from voters 
in a referendum. It remains to be seen whether the charter 
school explosion will grow to the point that MPS' space 
needs are no longer an issue. 

Over the last year. Superintendent Brown has created a task 
force to study available sites and to be prepared to compete 
for leases and purchase deals. The district has had to 
become rather creative in seeking partnerships for new 
classroom space. In a partnership with the Boys & Girls 
Clubs of Greater Milwaukee, MPS is already involved with 
the construction of a new school in Metcalfe Park that will 
also double as a community center. The district is also 
working with Community Baptist Church in Sherman 
Park to build a new addition for Hi-Mount Community 
School. 

Add to those building projects the potential impact of 
charter schools, eight of which could be approved by the 
city alone for next school year. The former west campus of 
Sinai Samaritan Medical Center at 2000 W. Kilbourn Ave. 
is the possible site of a YW Community Education Center 
Charter School, one of the applicants to the city for charter 
status. 
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Selected Readings on School Reform 

School Choice 



Frustrated at the interminable delays with public school reform, the private sector has 
taken the initiative in affording poor students more choices among schools. 

Amity Shlaes, in her Wall Street Journal article, “Voucher Program Passes the Test,” 
provides an overview of successful scholarship and voucher programs instigated by civic 
entrepreneurs in New York and Ohio. Recent evaluations show marked academic gains for 
students who used scholarships to opt into private and parochial schools. The results: 
improved academic results and satisfied parents. Despite these successes. New York 
continues to drag its feet on publicly-funded school vouchers. (To our surprise, however, it 
has just okayed a fairly strong charter school law.) 

In Texas, where everything is big, private funders have offered every child in the 
Edgewood School District in San Antonio a scholarship to attend the school of his or her 
choice. So reports Thaddeus Herrick in his Houston Chronicle article, “Testing Vouchers. 
Six hundred students, or 5% of the district’s enrollment, signed up in the first year and are 
using their scholarships at over 50 private schools. The $3 million dollars in state aid that 
left with them has certainly gotten the attention of the public school system — which 
supposedly “welcomes” competition. 

In recent months, we have seen education labeled the next great battleground for civil 
rights. Trevor Coleman, writing for the Detroit Free Press, finds in “School Vouchers May be 
a Tool to Help Build Educational Equity” that many African-American scholars and 
community leaders are keeping an open mind about solutions to the education crisis, maybe 
even including vouchers. 

Amity Shlaes writes about Vermont’s St. Johnsbury Academy for the Wall Street 
Journal in “School Choice Isn’t a New Idea.” The Academy has been operating as a 
“voucher” school for more than a century. For a fee, it accepts students from around the 
state — and the world. Its scholarship assistance program allows it to take many 
disadvantaged and special education students. It does a great job academically. But it 
faces an uncertain future, as the Vermont legislature debates changes to property taxes and 
the education system. 
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Wall Street Journal, October 30, 1998 



Voucher Program Passes Its Test 

By Amity Shlaes, a member of the Journal's editorial board 

New York needs school vouchers, but neither of the city’s 
two Rudys, Mayor Rudolph Giuliani and Schools 
Chancellor Rudy Crew, has shown much interest in 
liberating kids from the city's dismal public schools. 

So 18 months ago some Wall Streeters got together and 
started their own private voucher experiment. First they 
put together the School Choice Scholarships Foundation to 
fund partial scholarships to send poor kids to private and 
parochial schools. Next they established a lottery to 
dispense 1,200 proto- vouchers worth $1,400 each to kids 
from homes below the poverty line. Then another set of 
philanthropists paid for researchers at Harvard’s John F. 
Kennedy School of Government to monitor the kids. The 
hope was that the experiment would yield results powerful 
enough to shock the local educational establishment. 

This week, the results came in. Second- through fifth- 
graders who attended private school on vouchers 
outperformed a control group that remained in public 
school purgatory. In all grades except the third, both 
reading and math scores were higher. And in fourth and 
fifth grades, the differences were important: The 
scholarship kids scored an average of six points higher 
than public school peers on standardized tests in math, and 
four points higher in reading. This is significant since 
fourth and fifth grades are when kids tend to fall off the 
education charts, heading toward dropout land. 

Paul Peterson, the Harvard political scientist who led the 
study, points out that the scholarships produced another 
important thing: happy parents. Close to half of all parents 
gave their new schools an "A" grade, compared with just 
one-eighth of parents in the public school group. Six in ten 
said they were well satisfied with their scholarship schools, 
compared with only two in ten at the public schools. 

There are several conclusions to be drawn. One is that, as 
Mr. Peterson puts it, "nuns can really deliver education." 
Most of the families in the program sent their kids to 
Catholic schools,'where their voucher money went a good 







deal further than it would have at Dalton, to name a typical 
East Side private school. Another is that in the future 
Mayor Giuliani is going to have a harder time ducking the 
question of vouchers or hiding, as he is wont to do, behind 
the issue of church-state separation. In short, this a useful 
way for the private sector in any city to transfer power to 
parents and away from educrats. 

Business leaders across the nation have begun to figure 
this out. In recent years investors and philanthropists in 
more than 45 cities have launched similar field 
experiments. The Center for Education Reform, a 
Washington-based choice group, counts 17,000 children 
now involved in various private-sector choice projects. In 
Indianapolis, Pat Rooney of Golden Rule Insurance helped 
build a program that serves more than 1,000 kids. In 
Cleveland, the Brennan family built two private schools so 
families had a place to use their state voucher scholarships. 
In Dayton, Ohio, the Parents Advancing Choice in 
Education program, known as PACE, also privately 
funded, is expanding to serve 1,000 kids. Last year 
Washington, D.C., got a scholarship fund for proto- 
vouchers. And last month venture capitalist Ted Forstmann 
and Wal-Mart scion John Walton announced they would 
form the Children’s Scholarship Fund, set to serve an 
additional 50,000 kids nationally. 

Some of these voucher Medicis see helping poor children 
as an end in itself, which of course it is. But private 
money, even in premillennial America, can't rescue 
everyone. So it's important that these programs force 
public schools to compete, and, eventually, give rise to real 
vouchers. In courtrooms across the country, school choice 
programs are under assault— a single law firm, the Institute 
for Justice, has found itself defending parents in choice 
cases before five different state supreme courts. Today or 
Monday the U.S. Supreme Court is set to announce 
whether it will hear a key school-choice case. In June the 
Wisconsin Supreme Court allowed Milwaukee's 
pioneering voucher plan to go forward, turning aside 
church-state claims from the ACLU and the teachers 
unions. It may soon be up to the Rehnquist Court to make 
private charity vouchers an exercise in planned 
obsolescence. 
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Houston Chronicle, November 24, 1998 




Program gives students a choice, puts pressure on Edgewood 



By THADDEUS HERRICK 

Houston Chronicle, San Antonio Bureau 



S AN ANTONIO - Blanca del Rio had a 
choice. 

Ifeep her two daughters at a medio- 
cre school in Edgewood, one of the state’s worst 
urban school districts, or accept a scholarship 
that would allow.Roxanna and Annibel to go to 
whatever school they like. 

The group offering the scholarship, the Child- 
ren’s Educational Opportunity Foundation, said 
it wanted the best for del Rio’s daughters. But 
like school-voucher proponents across the 
country, GEO alsd is betting that private 
schools can provide del iSo’s cfildren a better 
education than struggling public ones. 

In the Edgewood district, voucher propo- 
nents are matoig a still bolder bet. They believe 
competition can reform the school system, ei- 
ther by forcing campuses to improve or by shut- 
ting them down, and tiiey intend to offer the 
CEO scholarships as proof. 

“In the real world, competition forces bureau- 
cratic institutions to be responsive to our 
needs,” said Allan Parker, president of the 
Texas Justice Foundation, a conservative think 
tank and Edgewood critic. “Customers have 



power becaus€ they don’t^have.to take failure 
aind ex(?uses.”^ , i 
/^‘ .GEd is proviflihg $50 milhpam scholarships 
ffoi'-pobr kids in Edgewoc^ ma^ it potentially 
^the largest program of its kind in the country 
and the only ohp to target an entire school dis- 
trict. 

Already morejthan 600 kids, slightly less than 
5 percent of Eqgewood’s enrollment, have ac- 
cepted CEO’s 10-year offer, costing the district 
some $3 million , in per-pupil funding from the 
state. Anotiier^^OO Edgewood-£^a kids previ- 
ously enrolled in schools outside the district 
also signed up.^ 

In all, they are attending some 50 San Anto- 
nio schools, ranging from traditional parochial 
schools to Christian school start-ups operating 
out of strip-mall storefronts and erstwhile 
nightclubs. 

Del Rio accepted tiie offer, pulling her daugh- 

See EDGEWOOD on Page 8A. 
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ters out of Gonzalez Elementary School this 
fall with little hesitation. Roxanna’s fourth- 
grade teacher was absent most of last school 
year, resulting in a parade of substitutes. An- 
nibel finished the first grade unable to read, 
but was passed to second grade nonetheless. 

“I will never go back to that school,” said 
del Rio, who now sends her children to Sen- 
dero Christian Academy, outside the Edge- 
wood district. “It was my mistake leaving 
them there in the first place.” 

CEO’s challenge makes Edgewood a key 
battleground for the future of , public educa- 
tion, especially as states consider publicly 
funded vouchers as a way to address foun- 
dering urban schools. Texas lawmakers plan 
to in&duce yet another voucher bill, most 
likely a pilot program for low-achieving 
schools, in the upcoming legislative session. 
Republican gains in this month’s election in- 
dicate the measure may well succeed. 

Edgewood Superintendent Delores Munoz 
says she welcomes CEO’s competition, 
though she says the district needs no incen- 
tive for reform. But Munoz also shares the 
concerns of many proponents of public edu- 
cation who predict that vouchers will turn 
public schools into schools of last resort,^ 
shaking the very foundation of American de- 
mocracy. 

“The old-fashioned principle of ‘one for all 
and all for one’ will be hand to regain pncd^ 
atfandoned,” writes Deborah Meier, a leadings 
public school defender in The Power of 
Ideas, her acclaimed 1995 book. J 



This is not the first tune Edgewood has- ^ 
been in the midst of a school reforin boriti^ 
versy. The state’s poorest urban district, 
Edgewood fought long and hard for equal 
funding of Texas public schools, finaUy^ pre- : 
vailing about a decade ago. " ^ 

But hundreds of millions of dollars in state 
aid later, Edgewood still lags behind the-rest 
of Texas in academic achievement. , ^ 

With equity has come better test scores 
and broader educational opportunity, such as? 
accelerated programs for math, science and: 
the performing arts. But at Gonzalez Eh 
ementary, not even half of last yearis foUrib- 
graders passed the Texas Assessment of 
Academic Skills in reading, writing and math/ 
At the district level, not even two-thirds of 
Edgewood students passed the state’s basic : 
skills 4est. . 
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Whether kids who use votfchers can 
achieve better academic results is an unan- 
swered question. Three studies of a publicly 
ftinded voucher program in Milwaukee, one 
of two of its kind in the nation, all reached 
different conclusions. Whether vouchers can 
reform public school districts is a bigger 
question. 

In Edgewood a Washington, D.C., think 
tank called the Packard Foundation is fund- 
ing* a 10-year study by Mathematica Policy 
Research, Harvard University and the Tomas 
Rivera Center at the University of Texas. Al- 
though Edgewood opposes the study and its 
school boai^ voted last week not to allow ac- 
cess to district students and their families, 
the study will go on. 

Researchers say greater choice generally 
improves schools. But change in the Edge- 
wood schools may ultimately depend on pres- 
sure from the public, which for years has tol- 
erated dysfunctional school systems in the 
state’s poor minority communities. 

“If this was your child or my child, we 
wouldn’t take this,” said Henry Levin, a lead- 
ing education scholar at Stanford University. 
“But because these are other people’s chil- 
dren, with names like Juan, we accept it.” 

For now, the reform of choice is vouchers. 
This month the U.S. Supreme Court gave the 
movement a boost, choosing not to review the 
Milwaukee case, which involves the thorny 
issue of taxpayer-paid vouchers for religious 
schools. Though the decision effectively side- 
stepped the issue, it leaves the Milwaukee 
program in place and encourages other 
states to follow suit. 

Polls show that most Americans favor 
some sort of school voucher. Among Texans, 
46 percent would back a proposal allowing 
public school students to use tax-funded 
vouchers to attend private schools, according 
to; the October Texas Poll, with 43 percent 
against. 

Still, publicly funded programs have been 
voted down in 21 states, the most recent de- 
feat coming this month in Colorado. But pro- 
grams like CEO’s are springing up all around 
the country, indicating that backers of vouch- 
ers are not easily deterred. 

“The idea is to restore to public school edu- 



cation the same sort of basic fiieedoms we’ve 
come to expect in just about every other 
phase in our life,” said Chester Finn, presi- 
dent of the Fordham Foundation, a 
Washington-based school-reform group. 

dmm 

School vouchers owe their political start to 
a lawmaker from Milwaukee’s inner city who 
saw them as a way to get poor black students 
out of bad schools. In Texas, vouchers find 
support from legislators such as Laredo’s 
Henry Cuellar and Ron Wilson of Houston, 
Democrats who see them as empowering 
their minority constituencies. 

“The bottom line is you’re giving parents 
a decision,” said Cuellar, who two years ago 
sponsored an unsuccessful voucher plan for 
kids in low-achieving schools. 

Conservative Christians also favor vouch- 
ers as a way of shoring up America’s moral 
foundation. The man banlrolling most of the 
CEO program is James Leininger, the Scin 
Antonio hospital beds tycoon and under- 
writer of causes dear to the religious right. 

But it was conservative economist Milton 



Friedman who originally proposed the ide^ 
of a voucher system. TDday those who make 
up the voucher coalition see things much the 
way he did in 1955. Parents determine win-: 
ners and losers in the education marketplace. 
High-performing schools are rewarded with 
students. Low performers go out of business. : 

In Edgewood, the free market is already ;; 
demonstrating itsf force. Since GEO an- 
nounced its offer ladt spring, at least two new 
schools have open^ to meet demand, bdth^ 
in the Edgewood cbmmunity. 

Neither school is a traditional campus, nor . ■ 
does it need to be.f Though CEO^promisefr: 
up to $4,000 per student per year for 10 years, ' 
the foundation sets no standards for the 
schools it funds. ' 

One of the start-iips, El Shadai New Hope 
Christian Academy, is sandwiched between 
a beeper store and flower shop at a languish- 
ing strip mall called Edgewood Square. 

El Shadai has only four students, ages 11 
to 14, who together do not generate enough 
tuition to cover costs, Its staff of four includes 
a teacher with no more than a high school 
education, though its director. Art Gallegos, 
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boasts a law degree from the University of 
New Mexico. 

“We’re going to have our students kicking 
some serious tail,” said Gallegos, sitting in 
the near-vacant, one-room school, a former 
store front now frumished with a desk, two 
work tables and two computers, 

A nonpracticing attorney, Gallegos has 
worked in everything firom construction to 
carojet cleaning. His colleague, Antonio 
Baloiizon, a ^aduaie of a Cafiforma school 
called Vision International University, came 
up with the school’s name, wWch means God 
in Hebrew. ^ 

Who sends their children to schools like 
this? One parent, Lourdes Orozco, helps run 
the flower shop ne^ door. She is delighted 
with El Shadai and the personal touch it pro- 
vides her son, Antonio. 

“Since they’re just starting, they have to 
prove themselves,” she said. “So they give 
150 percent.” 

Down the road a former bar called Chino’s 
Ice House is home to Family Faith Academy. 
It sells itself as a sort of Christian-style Syl- 
van Learning Center, with cubicles for its stu- 
dents — nine so far — rather than class- 
rooms. Director John Rhodes said that 
‘Svhere the pool table used to be, we’ll have 
our computers.” 

Such start-ups may prove successful, but 
they underscore the concerns of voucher crit- 
ics; who argue that private schools allow little 
public scrutiny. Texas exempts private 
schools tom the state’s accountability sys- 
tem, which involves a detailed academic and 
administrative report. 

“The best way I know to strengthen public 
schools is to strengthen public schools - 
schools that are accountable to all of us,” said 
Maria Robledo, director of the Intercultural 
Development Research Association, a local 
education advocacy group and Edgewood ad- 
vocate. 



Most of the CEO recipients chose parochial 
schools with track records. StUl, the private 
school transition has included transportation 
headaches and hidden costs, making the 
move from public to private difficult for some. 

Nor has academic success come easily for 
the CEO kids. Annibel del Rio in particular 
has struggled at Sendero, as has Adam An- 
zaldua, a freshman at Holy Cross High 
School whose mother chose not to send him 
to Kennedy High School. 

“It’s just a whole different environment,” 
said Adam. 

Edgewood’s biggest gripe with CEO is over 



losing the $5,000 or so in state money it gets 
for each student. But many in the district are 
equally concerned that the scholarships will 
strip Edgewood of its capable kids, leaving , 
the district with even lower-achieving and 
less-motivated students. 

That has not necessarily been the case. Cit- 
ing some progress in the district, many par-| 
ents decided to keep their children in Edge- 
wood schools. At Perales Elementary, a low-| 
achieving campus several years ago that nowl 
has high scores on the state’s basic skills test, I 
parent volunteer Maria Rodriguez says her 
second-grader, Kristel, is worlSig at a third- 
grade level. I 

“She doesn’t want to miss a day,” said Rod- * 
riguez. ^ 

Still, Rodriguez wonders why Edgewood 
has yet to make good on two m^or construc-l 
tion projects the district promised Perales six ^ 
years ago, and why this year the school’s bud- » 
get was slashed even while the district is 
building a costly performing arts campus, 

which so far has enrolled only 150 students.., 

-I 

The Edgewood district says maintenance j 
work sidetracked these projects and prom- , 
ises that construction at Perales will begin^ 
next year. 

But the frustration Rodriguez feels is not| 
unlike that of del Rio, the mother who ' 
switched her two girls to private school. Only 
Rodriguez sees the CEO scholarships as a 
serious threat to Edgewood schools, while del 
Rio sees them as her kids’ last best hope for 
an education. 

Like vouchers, the $50 million scholarship 
program is probably neither. Researchers 
agree that relatively few people take advan- 
tage of school choice. For those who do, pri- 
vate school may offer a slightly better educa- 
tion. 

As for school reform, the debate rages over 
what works best. Some argue that the solu- 
tion is a more centralized control of curricu- 
lum. Others point to success of school dis- 
tricts like El Paso’s Ysleta, where the former 
superintendent was given broad power to 
hire and fire and build an administrative 
team that shared his sense of mission. 

A better way may be for the public to rise 
up and demand better results tom all dis- 
tricts. 

“We simply have to find a way of kicking 
butt,” said Levin, the Stanford scholar. “Un- 
less we become outraged, unless we build 
nothing short of a political movement, we’r^^ 
not going to change a thing.” ^ 
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Detroit Free Press, November 19, 1998 



SCHOOL VOUCHERS MAY BE A 
TOOL TO HELP BUILD 
EDUCATIONAL EQUITY 

TREVOR W. COLEMAN 

Dr. Michael Nettles has spent most of his adult life 
in the field of education. A professor of education 
at the University of Michigan, he is one of the 
country's foremost scholars on public schools. As 
executive director of the Frederick D. Patterson 
Research Institute of the College Fxmd/UNCF, 
Nettles also is arguably America's top scholar on 
AfHcan-American 
education. 

So when Nettles talks about public education, 
people listen. Lately, he has been talking about the 
state of inner-city schools and how it worries him - 
so much so that he now considers school vouchers a 
viable option for the many parents who are 
dissatisfied with the quality of their children's 
public schools. 

"This doesn't suggest that all schools that are 
private are better than all schools that are public," 
Nettles said. "But in some cases, the choice for 
Afiican-Americans is a poor school or no school at 
all. 

"What I am suggesting is that we ought to provide 
another option for them - the choice of going to a 
good school. A school where they will improve their 
chances for a higher quality of life, including 
preparation for college." 

Voucher systems generally allow families to take 
their children's share of the public money going to 
their local school district and channel it instead 
into a private school. In Michigan today, such a tax 
voucher would amount to about $5,400 per student 
a year. 

In his role with the Patterson Institute, Nettles 
completed the most comprehensive study ever on 
the status of blacks in education, assembled this 
fall in a wonderful three-volume set of reference 
books. The study found that African-American 
students are as racially segregated today as they 
were at the time of the Brown vs. Board of 
Education decision in 1954. African Americans also 
remain underrepresented among students taking 







undergraduate college admissions tests. The 
research also shows that high school curricular 
choices appear to limit the success of African 
Americans on some standardized tests. African 
Americans taking the SAT test have typically done 
less academic course work and taken fewer honors 
courses than whites taking the SAT. 

Nettles cites several factors behind this. One of the 
most troubling is that in predominantly African- 
American schools, 51 percent of the teachers are 
teaching courses that are outside of their college 
majors, and 25 percent are teaching courses they 
don't feel qualified to teach. 

'You also have the problem of high absentee 
teacher rates, lots of substitute teachers, high 
school student non-attendance, high rates of crime, 
poor and rundown facilities, or no equipment and 
technology," Nettles said. 

Nettles is not suggesting that there are no good 
public schools or that there is no hope for the poor 
ones. But he is saying that for most African- 
American children, schools are a in a crisis 
situation that requires an open mind about 
solutions, including vouchers. 

What should concern public school advocates is 
that Nettles is not some right-wing ideologue or 
political activist with an agenda. He is a scholar 
who has made an objective observation that is 
shared by more and more people. 

According to a 1997 Michigan Research Group 
survey, 75 percent of Detroit voters said they 
would vote yes for channeling their state education 
dollars toward private and parochial schools. That 
was the highest percentage of support anywhere in 
the state, according to Bryan Taylor, executive 
director of Teach Michigan Education Fund, a 
group advocating school choice. 

That should come as no surprise. Two-thirds of 
Detroit public school students drop out before their 
senior year and, according to 1990 census data, 
about one-third of Detroit public school teachers do 
not send their own children to city schools. 

The sad fact, which can be stated without bashing 
a lot of well-intentioned and hardworking people in 
Detroit, is that the city schools as a whole are 
failing young people, and the cost is enormous and 
long-term. 
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There is a belief that the answer is more public 
money. It is not. According to the Michigan 
Department of Education, for the 1996-97 school 
year, the Detroit school district spent $7,287 per 
pupil, compared to a statewide average of $6,507. 
Yet, only 29.7 percent of Detroit ninth-graders 
make it to high school graduation. 

Part of the answer lies in raising the perception of 
the value of education. Some organizations are on 
the right track: The National Urban League, with 
its Nu-Lites academic achievement organization 
and its Thurgood Marshall Scholars, is doing this, 
as well as the NAACP ACT-SO (academic 
achievement Olympics) and DAPCEP, the Detroit 
Area Pre-college Engineering Program, a 
mentoring effort sponsored by local businesses. 

But it's going to take much more. It's going to take 
internal change in the operation of a school system 
that is supposed to serve 173,792 children, more 
involvement from parents, and more demsinds for 
performance from the schools and students. It's 
going to take intolerance from the community for 
bad schools. That already is manifest in the 
waiting lists for private and charter schools in 
Detroit. 

National Urban League President Hugh Price says 
black folks are going to have to start thinking like 
consumers when it comes to education. If the 
product is of poor quality, shop elsewhere. And 
Price, Nettles and others have concluded, if that 
means vouchers, so be it. 

Trevor W. Coleman is a Free Press editorial writer. 
You can reach him at 1-313-222-6456, or write him 
at 600 W, Fort St, Detroit, Mich. 48226, or via E- 
mail at: coleman@freepress.com. 
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School Choice Isn’t a New Idea 




By Amity Shlaes 

"After all, the saUtling of an essential de^ 
mocratic institution such as public educa^ 
tion-imposing in its place a radical expert’ 
ment called vouchers-is the very antithesis 
of what conservatism is all about. ** 

-Bob Chasb, niBsmsNT op thb 
National Education Assooation 

ST. JOHNSBURY. Vt. -Parents are aU 
conservatives at heart, and the nation’s 
voucher opponents have used this fact to a 
signal advantage. Whenever the voucher 
wars heatup, teachers unions and other foes 
set up the battle as a grand contest between 
Known and Unknown. The Known Is our 
public schools, deficient as they may be. The 
Unknown is the fragile young voucher pro* 
jects. And indeed, what parent wants to tie 
his child’s fate to a risky proposition? 

A parent who’s been to St. Johnsbury, 
that’s who. Here, lodged securely between 
mountains in Vermont’s Northeast King* 
dom, stands a school as old and traditional 
as most any in the nation. Its boys don but- 
ton-down broadcloth and ties for morning 
chapel. Its girls recite Virgil in the same 
halls where a young Calvin Coolidge, class 
of 1891, absor^d his Latin. Yet this school, 
the St. Johnsbury Academy, is also a 
voucher school, and has been one for well 
over a century. Indeed, it is a thriving 
voucher school: This decade, the academy 
marked its sesqulcentennial by expanding 
its student body to 1,000 from 790. 

''People say vouchers are experimen- 
tal,” says the rusty-haired headmaster, 
Bernier Mayo, as he leads a visitor to one 
of the school’s Victorian mansions via a 
path of ancient Norway pines. "I don’t 
know how you could get less experimental 
than this.” 

Another America 

To spend a day strolling around the hilly 
campus is to be transported to another 
America -the America of the private com- 
munity school. The academy is located 
downtown on Main Street, and it serves as 
the local high school for St. Johnsbury and 
many neighboring towns in the poorest 
comer of a poor state. It accepts any local 
student for a fee of $7,090 that the towns 
pay. 

Yet St. Johnsbury is hardly your ordi- 
nary high school. Its vocational Students 
tinker with giant school-bus engines and 
align truck axles in an elegant, cavernous 
garage. Its college-bound students study 
fourth-year Japanese. And its 10-to-l stu- 
dent-teacher ratio has made it the envy of 
public schools for hundreds of miles 
around. 

And because St. Johnsbury is not a pub- 
lic high school, it can do even more. Each 
year the school also takes in an additional 
hundred-odd boarder students from across 
America and overseas, students whose 
families dally on waiting lists for the privi- 
lege of seeing their children attend a good 
American high school. Two years ago St. 
Johnsbury’s Russian pupils in the school's 
ham radio club chatted with cosmonauts 
aboard the space station Mir. 

That this lovable anomaly exists in our 
bureaucratized. centrs^^ er^is An acci- 
dent of history. In the ^arly 1800s, well be- 
fore public schools took root in our country. 
New England educators and philan- 
thropists established academies in some 
rural towns. When the time came to build 
public schools, the so-called New England 
Academies were so well established that 
towns saw no need to repeat their work. In- 
stead they agreed to a voucher arrange- 



ment with the academies called "tultioning 
out.” 

St. Johnsbury is the most visible New 
England Academy but by no means the 
only one. Vermont has several others. The 
Maine town of Dover-Foxcroft has the Fox- 
croft Academy, established in 1823. But 
Mr. Mayo's model is worth studying, if 
only for the flair with which it disproves 
each one of voucher foes’ arguments : 

• Voucher schools skim off the cream. The 
Academy takes many handicapped and 
special education pupils, including chil- 
dren who will never read. Its vocational 
programs accept dozens who will never at- 
tend college. In one popular program, stu- 
dent carpenters build a complete house- 
and then sell it via the local realtor to raise 
funds for their shop program. 

♦ Voucher schools don ’f get better results. 
St. Johnsbury Academy students perform 



“Some of my very best 
teachers are straight out of 
college,” says Mr. Mayo, 
uttering ed-school heresy. 
“Certification is irrelevant 
to us.” 




St. Johnsbury Academy 



at the 90th percentile or above on Advanced 
Placement tests for English, European his- 
tory, American history and biology. A 
larger percentage of its graduating seniors 
go on to college or further education than 
from any public high school in the state. 

• Voucher schools don ’f connect with the 
community. Every day, dozens of townies 
enjoy free use of the school’s luxurious 
weight room, its newly restored gymna- 
sium and its competition-size pool-all 
structures paid for by private donations. 
Each September, the school offers St. 
Johnsbury’s poorer families a gift one 
would be hard put to imagine coming from 
a public school: It buys school clothes and 
knapsacks for students who can’t afford 
them. In 1996, townies packed the gymna- 
sium to cheer on the school basketball 
team as it captured the state’s Division I 
championship. 

• Voucher schools underpay teachers. 
The starting salary at St. Johnsbury is 
$22,500, around the average for the region. 
Its master teachers and department heads 
earn up to $50,000, about the same as senior 
teachers in area public schools. The acad- 
emy even offers special benefits to teach- 
ers that public schools don’t: It pays 100% 
of tuition and costs for every teacher work- 
ing towards a master's degree, and gives 
teachers a year’s sabbatical at 80% salary 
every 12 years. The results of these attrac- 
tions are piled up around Mr. Mayo’s 



cherry-paneled office- 1,000 r6sum6s from 
teacher candidates. This at a time of na- 
tionwide teacher shortage. 

• Voucher schools will overcharge. The 
academy’s tuition level is currently below 
the average amount spent on public high 
school students in Vermont. 

So what’s the magic formula? The first 
answer: no teachers union. Mr. Mayo and> 
fellow administrators can pick teachers 
they like, not the ones who have accumu- 
lated the requisite number of state qualifi- 
caUons. ’’Some of my very best teachers 
are straight out of college,” says Mr.. 
Mayo, uttering ed-school heresy. "Certifl- 
cation is irrelevant to us.” 

Another key is that St. Johnsbury isn’t 
afraid to treat a school as what it should 
be- a multiifiiUion-dollar firm that must 
serve customers to stay solvent. Every 
morning Mr. Mayo logs on to his computer 
to conduct business from his school Web 
site. At an August breakfast at a local 
restaurant, Mr. Mayo spots town business 
leaders at a neighboring table and walks 
over to chat. They mention that the region 
is confronting a shortage of machinists. 
Right away, the headmaster starts laying 
plans to reinstate an old machinists’ 
course. 

In summer, the school earns extra cash 
for its coffers by conducting an Advanced 
Placement Institute for high schoolers 
from across the state who want to improve 
their scores on standardized tests for col- 
lege entrance. In winter it welcomes its 
foreign students, whose families pay 
$22,000 a year for their, children’s stay at 
St. Johnsbury. Mr. Mayo recalls that in 
1980s, he and his admissions director trav- 
eled to Asia to make cold calls for stu- 
dents. The results of one trip would please 
any entrepreneur: A $12,000 voyage raised 
$1 million in fresh tuition money. 

Keeping busybody government officials 
out of the schools ' affairs has also been cru- 
cial to St. Johnsbury’s success. In the 
1980s, for example, the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union sought to launch a suit against 
one of the school’s most treasured tradi- 
tions -the morning chapel session, which 
included a moment of silence. The ACLU 
could find no candidate to lend his name to 
the complaint. Perceiving that their 
school’s independence was at stake, stu- 
dents, faculty and alumni closed rank 
against the outsiders. 

Fresh Challenges 

In 1998 the Academy is facing fresh 
challenges. The state’s courts and its De- 
mocratic legislators have put through a bill 
centralizing property tax revenues and re- 
ducing all school funding to a flat $5,100 per 
student-a rate insufficient for St. Johns- 
bury’s programs. And this term, the U.S. 
Supreme Court is expected to rule on the 
constitutionality b! Milwaukee’s program 
extending vouchers to parochial school stu- 
dents-a decision that could touch St. 
Johnsbury. 

On the wall of the same chapel that ran- 
kled the ACLU hangs a quote from Presi: 
dent Coolidge: "If the spirit of liberty 
should vanish in the union and our institu- 
tions should languish, it all could be replen- 
ished from the generous store held by the 
people in this brave little State of Vermont.” 
Flowery words, but ones that certainly 
should inspire the nation’s voucher move- 
ment as it ponders the St. Johnsbury model. 
As Vermont goes, so may the nation. 



Miss Shlaes is a member of the Journal '$ 
editorial board. 
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Standards, Tests & Aeeountability 

Now that practically everyone claims to favor education accountability, it’s time to tackle the 
specifics: how does a state or district implement a workable accountability system? What happens 
when students fail in droves? Will adults ever really be held accountable for results? Answers are 
starting to appear. 

First up in this section is the Washington Post’s veteran education writer, Jay Mathews, 
whose perceptive article, “Take Out Your No. 2 Pencils,” delves into the issue of standardized 
testing. He explores how these tests have become the universal measure of achievement for 
students and schools alike. He tracks one family’s struggle with the test, and reminds us that 
fundamental school reforms — like accountability — have a real impact on people’s lives, for good and 
for ill. Mathews then joins with Valerie Strauss to report that “Stanford 9 Tests Reform Style of 
Instruction.” It seems that Washington teachers are taking the new standards and tests seriously, 
too. 

Next we bring you Herbert J. Walberg’s “Incentivized School Standards Work” from Education 
Week. He suggests using incentives to encourage achievement on the part of teachers and students. 
Policymakers seem to be listening, at least in England. According to reporter Tim Miles in “Cash for 
Schools Could be Based on Results” from The Press Association Limited, government ministers (in 
the Labor Party, no less) have proposed basing the teacher salary structure and school funding 
formula on performance results. 

“A Teacher’s View of Accountability,” an original submission by Paul Zoch, casts some doubts on 
teacher-focused accountability schemes. Zoch argues that teachers alone cannot be held 
accountable for student achievement. For students to succeed, he argues, they themselves must be 
willing to do what is necessary to succeed. 

Stephen Hegarty’s article for The St. Petersburg Times, “Brogan Will Raise Stakes for Schools,” 
discusses the Florida Lieutenant Governor’s (and former Education Commissioner’s) plan to make 
the state’s schools more accountable. Brogan has decided to raise the bar on school performance, 
making it more difficult for schools to avoid the ‘low-performing’ label. This decision comes after 
news that the initial 158 schools labeled ‘low-performing’ three years ago showed significant 
improvements, enough to remove theiii from the list. Perhaps New York City schools’ chancellor 
Rudy Crew could learn a thing or two. According to the New York Times article, “List of Failing 
Schools in City Grows Larger” by Anemona Hartocollis, more schools were added to than removed 
from the list of failing schools this year in the Big Apple. 

An example from England also offers a possible solution for dealing with troubled schools. John 
Clare’s article, “Failing School to be Put Into Private Sector” from The Daily Telegraph, shows strict 
accountability in action. One such school will be reconstituted and handed over to a private 
management company. (America’s Edison Project has made a bid.) 

Jerry Jesness, an elementary school teacher from Los Fresnos, Texas submitted the original 
piece, “The Tail that Wags the Standards Dog.” Jesness analyzes the substantial increase in scores 
on the Texas Assessment of Academic Skills (TAAS), a trend that he attributes to teaching to the 
test and schools concentrating on the subjects that are tested. He doubts that the rise in scores 
results from a real increase in student learning, since Texas’s SAT and ACT scores remain some of 
the lowest in the nation. Texas officials seem to be responding to such criticisms. According to 
Robert Johnston’s Education Week article, “Commissioner Calls for Expanding Texas Assessments,” 
Texas plans to test students more often and in more subjects. At least that way “teaching to the 
test” will result in a better-rounded curriculum! 
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The Washington Post Magazine, November 8, 1998 



TAKE OUTVOUR 




PENCILS 



STANDARDIZED TESTS like the Stanford 9 are the rage 

IN PUBLIC EDUCATION. BUT DO THEY REALLY MEASURE ACADEMIC ACHIEVE- 
MENT. OR SIMPLY REFLECT COLLECTIVE ANXIETY ABOUT OUR SCHOOLS? 

When the long envelope arrived from her son Darius's 
elementary school last fall, Charlette Hedgman reacted slowly 
and carefully. She knew the thickly numbered columns on the two 
enclosed sheets were bad news, but she did not raise her voice 
with Darius or threaten punishment That was not the way she raised her son. 
Hiding her disappointment, she sat and thought about what she wanted to say. 

On the double-sided sheets, in beige-colored boxes with a light blue border, 
were the results of the Stanford Achievement Test Series, Ninth Edition, for 
Darius Q. Leggette, student No. 8276447, age 8 yrs., 01 mos. The sweet- 
tempered boy with the incandescent grin was beginning second grade at the 
Ketcham Elementary School, a ramshackle assemblage of brick buildings at 
the foot of 15th Street SE in Anacostia. Tlie report listed 133 indicators, many as 
incomprehensible as a corporate tax return, but Hedgman was a classroom 
aide at another District elementary school. She knew what this meant 
In all six areas of performance— total reading, vocabulary, reading compre- 
hension, total mathematics, problem solving and procedures — Darius had re- 
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ceived the lowest rating: “below basic.” The sheets of paper told 
her this categorization “indicates little or no mastery of funda- 
mental knowledge and skills.” Hedgman didn’t know it at the 
time, but almost half of Darius’s classmates at Ketcham Elemen- 
tary scored equally poorly on the reading portion of the test. 

Charlette Hedgman did not think Darius had too little intelli- 
gence. She thought he had too much energy and impatience. He 
tried to do everything hastily — he was the kind of child who 
liked to stampede through the living room and leap down the six 
steps in front of their brick town house. In 1996 he had dashed 
into the middle of Good Hope Road, two blocks from the house, 
directly in front of a big burgundy sedan. He spent a month at 
Children’s Hospital. She never wanted to go through that again. 

She adjusted the papers and called Darius over to sit with her 
on the Queen Anne couch with the flowered upholstery. The 
muscles of his small face tightened. The couch meant serious 
business. She showed him the report. 

“This is how you did,” she said. She pulled 
him close. “You could^do better, but I’m not 
mad. I think we’re just going to have to work a 
little harder.” 

Darius peered at the two sheets of paper. 

There were 27 separate content categories. 

He was below average in 21. Hedgman had to 
squint to read the fine print on the back. It 
said that RS/NP/NA meant Raw Score/Num- 
ber Possible/Number Attempted. Darius had 
worked hard at the test, answering nearly 
every question, even if many of his answers 
were wrong. His energy and time had finally 
run out on the “Word Reading” section, where 
he had answered only 11 of the 30 questions. 

The report gave no encouragement, not 
even the usual bureaucratic concession that 
one test could not define a child. Seven thick 
bars, crawling like black worms across the 
page, said Darius was no higher than the 24th 
percentile on any indicator. At least 75 percent 
of the national sample of second graders were 
ahead of him. On Word Reading he was at the 
absolute bottom, the 1st percentile, all the rest 
of the world looking down on him. 

Hedgman could see her son was shaken. 

She tried to be positive. She told him he could 
do better on the test; it would just take some 
time and effort, and a few new rules. She be- 
gan to formulate a plan. 

All over the District — and, indeed, the 
nation — households were receiving similar 
packets. In the last two decades standardized 
tests have become one of the most powerful 



forces in American education. Psychometrics, the science of mea- 
suring the mind, pervades the academic world. Few districts dare 
to conclude a school year without requiring students to spend 
several hours filling in circles and rectangles on computerized 
scoring sheets with No. 2 pencils. The companies that market 
such tests are approaching $200 million in annual sales, evidence 
of a boom that by all indications shows no sign of abating. 

The tests have become a universal measure of success in the 
world of public education. Principals and teachers are given 
bonuses or fired. Students are promoted or forced to repeat 
grades, placed in programs for the gifted or dispatched to special 
ed, and some are denied graduation. All occur because of what 
the indicators and the bar graphs and the pie charts reveal. 

In this results-oriented, parent-sensitive environment, no experi- 
ment in teaching children can thrive without a test that says it is 
working. There does not have to be any proven connection be- 
tween a rise in test scores and the program in question. But the ad- 
vocates of the new idea have to be able to point.to some 
upward trend in numbers, or they cannot get very far. 

Most states have at least one testing program in 
place, and many have several. School districts in South 
Carolina can be declared educationally bankrupt and 
subject to state takeover if their test scores fall below a 
certain level. Districts in Michigan can lose their ac- 
creditation for the same reason. 

California administered the largest standardized 
testing program in the country last spring to more than 

4 million students at a cost of $35 million and posted 
school-by-school results on the World Wide Web. Sev- 
eral districts sued unsuccessfully to prevent the release 
of scores for limited-English students. The state Depart- 
ment of Education has proposed paying cash awards of 

5 to 10 percent of teachers’ annual salaries to schools 
with high or much improved scores. Schools that fail to 

do well could have their entire staffs transferred or face closure. 

Standardized tests have long been a fact of life in public edu- 
cation. For half a century, according to educational historian 
Sherman Dorn at the University of South Florida, achievement 
tests were administered and scored, their results confined 
largely to the internal consumption of teachers, parents and 
children. What is different now is that the tests have become a 
public measuring and punishing stick. Parents and voters want 
the results disclosed and are quick to seek comparisons be- 
tween various schools and districts. The media have jumped in, 
treating test results as a major news story. 

“In less than 25 years, statistical accountability has become 
so ubiquitous that it appears inevitable,” says Dorn, who calls 
the change “both breathtaking and alarming.” 

What bothers Dorn and other critics is that tests have gone 
from being one possible measure of academic achievement to be- 
ing the only measure that really counts. The pressures on school 
officials, teachers and students to do well on the test have in- 
creased dramatically. This has led some schools to emphasize 
practicing for the tests over real learning, critics argue. Some 
school officials seem to have gone even further, searching for 
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ways to beat the system by selectively choosing 
who takes the test and who doesn’t, in order to 
raise their school’s average scores. 

In D.C., former school chief executive Julius 
W. Becton Jr. and his successor, superinten- 
dent Arlene Ackerman, have decreed that stan- 
dardized tests will be the ultimate criteria for 
Darius Leggette and 73,000 other public 
schoolchildren. Principals who do not raise 
their schools’ scores significantly have been 
told they may lose their jobs. Students who do 
not improve have been required to attend sum- 
mer school. Children with scores as low as 
Darius’s face the prospect of having to repeat the same grade. 

These officials are responding to what they see as a crisis of 
confidence in the District’s education system. Overcrowded 
classrooms, poorly trained teachers, decaying buildings and un- 
prepared and uninspired students all have contributed to the 
city’s educational meltdown. Its standardized test scores are 
among the worst in the country, its dropout rate among the 
highest On the average, every year that a student spends in the 
system, his or her scores go down. About 70 percent of high 
school juniors test below grade level. 

To measure how their students were really doing, District of- 
ficials decided they had neither the time nor money'to develop a 
sophisticated, performance- and curriculum-based test like 
those that have come into use in Maryland and Virginia. In- 
stead, they turned to one of the most popular, widely used and 
economical standardized tests in the nation. 

The Stanford Achievement Test Series, Ninth Edition— 
known far and wide as the Stanford 9 or SAT9— was designed 
1,600 miles from the District in a sprawling office complex in the 
San Antonio residential neighborhood of Collins Gardens, using 
many buildings that had once been Levi Strauss warehouses. This 
is the headquarters of Harcourt Brace Educational Measurement 
Inc., the company that writes and markets the Stanford 9. HBEM’s 
test— considered the first standardized achievement test in Amer- 
ica — dates back three-quarters of a century. The 
SAT9 — which has no affiliation with the Educa- 
tional Testing Service’s SAT given to college- 
bound high school students — has the respect of 
many educators, the backing of a major textbook 
publisher, and a marketing philosophy that seeks 
to capitalize on its long history. 

Some of that history is less than distin- 
guished. The co-founder of the SAT9 series, 
Stanford University psychologist Lewis Terman, 
began his celebrated half-century of work on the 
mysteries of intelligence with some of the most racist and elitist 
speculations ever found in 20th-century academia. Harvard Uni- 
versity science historian and paleontologist Stephen Jay Gould, in 
his 1981 book The Mismeasure of Man, continued on page 25 



unearthed malodorous chunks of early Ter- 
man, such as his admiration for the intellec- 
tual superiority of Anglo-Saxons. 

In 1916 in his seminal book, The Measure- 
ment of Intelligence, Terman bemoaned the 
ignorance of a conscientious mother of a 
child who had just scored 75 on the profes- 
sor’s rudimentary IQ test. “Strange to say, 
the mother is encouraged and hopeful be- 
cause she sees that her boy is learning to 
read,’’ Terman wrote. His own conclusion: 
The boy “is feeble-minded; he will never com- 
plete the grammar school; he will never be an 
efficient worker or a responsible citizen.’’ 
Sunilar tests assigned most immigrant Jews 
of that era to the feeble-minded category. 

Terman later disowned his early fascina- 
tion with race-based intelligence, and by 
1937 had acknowledged that how a child 
was raised had a significant impact on how 
well he or she did on the tests. Terman did 
not quite know what it was he was measur- 
ing, but he continued to refine the yard- 
stick. The Stanford-Binet intelligence test 
that he co-authored has lived on, a contro- 
versial device still used in assigning chil- 
dren to gifted classes, even though critics 
contend it is culturally biased and underes- 
timates the intelligence of ethnic minorities. 

The achievement tests developed by Ter- 
man and others at Stanford have a somewhat 
different goal — to measure how much chil- 
dren absorb of what school teaches them, 
and to help educators see how each child 
measures up against the American average. 

Constructing tests such as the Stanford 9 
is like erecting a high wire in such a way 
that when children try to walk across it half 
fall on one side and half on the other. The 
test-makers cull textbooks and nationally 
circulated lesson plans for questions that 
reflect what is most widely taught in Ameri- 
can schools, giving their product what spe- 
cialists call “content validity.” 

For the test to give parents and teachers 
an idea of where each student fits on the na- 
tional spectrum, the test-makers have to 
choose questions that, in the jargon of psy- 
chometrics, “behave properly.” The best 
questions are those that half of the students 
miss. Some questions can be easier and 
some harder, but psychometricians try to 
avoid those that 90 percent of the students 
get wrong or right. 

If a disproportionate number of people 
v^th low total scores get a given question 
right, or a disproportionate number with 
high scores get it wrong, that also is a prob- 
lem. It might mean that one of the “dis- 
tracters,” the psychometric name for the 
wrong answers to a multiple-choice ques- 
tion, is causing too many high scorers to 
make a mistake or giving too many low 



scorers too easy a route to the correct an- 
swer. The distracters are there to ..trick the 
uncertain student into getting the question 
wrong, otherwise the scores will not break 
down into the bell-shaped curve that re- 
flects most students scoring in the middle, 
with a few at the high and low ends. 

The troubling aspects of this practice hit 
Fairfax-based educational consultant Ger- 
ald W. Bracey when he was helping teach a 
freshman psychology course at Stanford. 
Bracey, who went on to become chief as- 
sessment officer for Virginia’s public 
schools and is author of Put to the Test, a 
consumer’s guide to testing, was ordered to 
grade on the curve at Stanford so that 15 
percent received A’s and 15 percent D’s or 
F’s. His students were among the brightest 
in the country. Many of them had never 
seen anything less than an A on their high 
school report cards. Instead of testing them 
on the course’s main points, Bracey had to 
trick them into committing errors by for- 
mulating improbably subtle questions or 
making references to obscure footnotes. 

To achieve their own bell curve, the mak- 
ers of the Stanford 9 have to build in the 
same kind of tricks. They justify these de- 
vices as part of the educational process. A 
student who truly knows the subject matter, 
they ai:gue, will step lightly around the traps. 

Bracey contends that the search for ques- 
tions that address only lessons taught in the 
majority of school districts has an important 
drawback: It has inhibited educators from 
trying innovations that don’t show an imme- 
diate payoff in higher test scores or that 
might put their young test-takers at a disad- 
vantage. The Coalition of Essential Schools, 
an effort to revive secondary schools 
through deeper courses and less test-con- 
scious assessments, has won enthusiastic 
reviews from many parents, students and 
educators. But some districts have lost inter- 
est in the coalition’s program, in part be- 
cause it has failed to improve test scores as 
quickly as they had hoped. 

“It would be very hard to overestimate 
the importance of tests in the United States 
today,” says Bracey. “And yet they often in- 
hibit educational innovations that try to 
widen what children learn, because they 
measure a very small range of skills, usu- 
ally verbal and math, and there are many 
other things in the world.” 

Despite the flaws and the critics, the 
tests and their results have taken firm hold 
in the public consciousness. Newspapers 
began headlining lowered standardized test 
scores in the mid-1970s, quoting experts 
and politicians who claimed that the results 
confirmed an alarming erosion in the na- 
tion’s schools. A series of national reports 
in the early 1980s demanded higher stan- 
dards in public schools. The standardized 
O 




test industry began its two^lecade boom. 

The big three companies, each part of a 
major publishing firm, are CTB/McGraw- 
Hill, with $95 milHon in annual sales, and the 
two runners-up, HBEM and Riverside Pub- 
lishing, owned by Houghton Mifflin & Co. 
Although No. 2 in sales, HBEM is pushing 
its leading rival hard. The Stanford 9 re- 
placed a CTB/McGraw-Hill product in the 
District and a Riverside product in Virginia 
last year after HBEM executives convinced 
school officials their test had a longer track 
record and was more in tune with the cur- 
riculums. In California, HBEM won the 
largest testing contract in the state’s history 
despite a recommendation from the superin- 
tendent of public instruction in favor of 
CTB/McGraw-Hill’s Terra Nova series. Eco- 
nomics is also a factor. HBEM charges the 
District just $12 per test for the Stanford 9, a 
total of $636,000 for the 53,000 students who 
were tested last spring. 

Today the Stanford 9 is used in at least 17 
states and the District of Columbia, al- 
though D.C. uses it in more grades and 
more frequently than many other school dis- 
tricts. In the District, the full version of the 
test is used, allowing teachers to identify 
particular strengths and weaknesses in each 
child. Virginia is using an abbreviated ver- 
sion, which allows parents to see how their 
children compare generally to a national 

norm. Maryland does not use the Stanford 
9. It periodically gives the Comprehensive 
Test of Basic Skills, a CTB/McGraw-Hill 
exam, to a few students in each district to 
check them against a national sample. 

The Stanford 9 is a norm-referenced test, 
designed to show how a student compares to 
a national sample of students. But HBEM is 
also producing criterion-referenced tests. The 
latter are designed to demonstrate how much 
a student has learned of a specific course cur- 
riculum, such as Virginia’s new, fact-rich Stan- 
dards of Learning program. District officials 
are using a version of the Stanford 9 that also 
serves as a criterion-referenced test, with a 
panel of experts deciding how low a score 
must be to indicate that a student like Darius 
has not reached a basic level of learning. 

HBEM has the contract to write and score 
the new Virginia tests and is working on sim- 
ilar projects in other states. But despite its 
growing success and influence, the company 
remains so unaccustomed to public notice 
that it declined a Washington Post request to 
visit its San Antonio headquarters, saying it 
had never before been asked to let a re- 
porter inside. Instead, company officials con- 
sented to telephone interviews for this story. 

Not only have standardized tests become 
a required part of nearly every school dis- 
trict’s spring calendar, but the publishing 
houses that market them are also developing 
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and selling guides and textbooks designed 
to help students pass. Some have even 
started to dabble in tutoring services to as- 
sure worried parents that they are doing 
everything they can to make sure their chil- 
dren succeed. It’s a huge potential market; in 
effect the companies are addressing the 
parental anxieties that they themselves have 
helped create. 

Within days of receiving Darius’s test 
results, Charlette Hedgman had formulated 
her plan. Henceforth, she decreed, there 
would be no TV on weekdays. The hour 
from 4 to 5 p.m. would be study time. Noth- 
ing would happen in that hour unrelated to 
homework. She and Darius would read to- 
gether every evening, on the same couch, 
slowing down the process of absorption so 
that the words would remain in his brain 
overnight 

She could tell he viewed this as one long 
prison sentence. But what was she to do? She 
understood the power of tests, just as she un- 
derstood how difficult they could be for those 
who were unprepared. When she was Dar- 
ius’s age, she had also attended Ketcham Ele- 
mentary. She could remember staring at a 
standardized test and feeling her mind freeze 
shut In class she usually knew the answers, 
at least for that day’s lesson. But the words 
and concepts slipped away. There was little 
review. A test that demanded she recall a 
year’s worth of work brought terror. 

She received a guide for parents distrib- 
uted by the District, but found it was some- 
times contradictory. Page 4 of “Stanford 9: 
How Parents Can Help Their Children,” for 
instance, said, “Students who score below a 
certain level will be held back and required 
to attend sbc weeks of summer school.” But 
page 6 said the scores would only be “one 
of the indicators used” and “teachers and 
principals will have the final say on summer 
school and promotion.” 

Still, many of the recommendations in the 
guide made sense to Hedgman: Answer all 
of your child’s questions, encourage your 
child to read at least two books a month, 
and turn off the TV. Hedgman followed 
those guidelines and felt Darius was making 
progress. She had pushed him to read more 
books than that in the past, but she realized 
that too often he had whipped through 
them — loving the speed but failing to com- 
prehend what he was reading. She found he 
learned more if they went more slowly. 

Darius spent the winter reading. A tutor, 
someone his mother knew from school, 
worked with him occasionally. At home, 
Hedgman made certain he read to her at 
least an hour each evening, even when she 
could barely keep her eyes open after a day 
of rustling kindergartners. He seemed to 



be getting it He was growing accustomed 
to the routine of TV-less weekdays. His vo 
cabulary was increasing. His reading com- 
prehension improved. 

The work that Darius was doing at home 
reinforced the efforts that were taking place 
in the classroom. In Room 212 at Ketcham 
Elementary, every hour of class included an 
exercise devoted to reading and writing. 
Darius’s second-grade teacher, Florine Eng- 
lish, posted new terms on the Word Wall, 
and displayed illustrated student stories in 
the hallway just outside her glass-windowed 
door. Phonics were pushed hard. The 
school’s principal, Romaine Thomas, had 
been at Ketcham 25 years. She believed that 
decoding the sounds of each word helped 
children absorb their meaning and their use. 

Some of Darius’s work went up on the 
light-green cinder-block walls of the class- 
room, where he would stand and admire his 
progress. Often at lunch time English 
would give him an extra 15 minutes, taking 
him through a recent lesson to make sure 
he understood. 

English says she believes all her books 
and charts and teaching devices were of 
help to Darius. But when asked about the 
child, the first thing she says is: “He has a 
very supportive mother.” 

Nonetheless, Charlette Hedgman felt a 
mounting sense of fi*ustration as she investi- 
gated the District’s use of the Stanford 9. 
The test-makers refused to let the children 
and teachers see the graded tests— that 
would require them to create an entire set of 
new questions every year, they argued, and 
make it impossible to match D.C. scores 
with the Stanford 9’s national sample. In- 
stead, Hedgman had to settle for a brochure 
that outlined the learning goals for each 
test She saw immediately that these did not 
always match what was being taught in the 
schools. For example, the test demanded a 
form of multiplication that was not taught 
until the following grade. The fall test on 
which Darius had done so poorly had been 
given less than a month after school started. 
That was not long enough, Hedgman felt, to 
build him back up. after a summer of games 
and television. How could they say all these 
numbers represented her son’s level of 
achievement? He was already multiplying in 
his head, by a process that made sense to 
him. Yet the test said he could not ade- 
quately add or subtract How could that be? 

Hedgman’s doubts were new to her but 
not to the debate over standardized testing. 
Critics around the country have been rais- 
ing them for years. 

John Katzman graduated from Prince- 
ton University in 1981. After six weeks on 
Wall Street, he was bored and disheartened, 






eager to set his own standards instead of the 
Dow’s. He had worked with a smaU admis- 
sions-test-coaching school in college. His 
parents lent him $3,000 to set up his own op- 
eration in their New York apartment. 

Today he is the president of the Princeton 
Review, a $50 million-a-year test-preparation 
company with 500 locations. His success 
stems fi-om his knack for unlocking the se- 
crets of standardized tests, particularly the 
college applicant’s worst nightmare, the 
Scholastic Assessment Test (SAT). So'pre 
sumably he should be fond of the high 
^I^kes exams and national obsession with 
testing that have made him wealthy. 

In fact, Katzman has an almost thermo- 
nuclear distaste for standardized testing of 
any kind. On the telephone fi-om his office in 
Manhattan, Katzman slides into his anti-test 
stump speech, an acidic riff on overanxious 
parents and cowardly bureaucrats. These 
are people, he says, who can no longer recall 
the time when they were in school and their 
parents judged the value of their educations 
by little more than how much homework 
they were assigned each night 
"The Stanford 9 conceptually is no better 
and no worse than any otiier nationally stan- 
dardi^d test,” Katzman says. “What is prob- 
lematic is the value assigned to the test” 

The 175 questions on Darius Leggette’s 
three-hour reading and arithmetic test can 
only dimly reflect what he learned in first 
grade, Katzman argues, but that is all that is 
necessary to consign him to the bottom ol 
the scholastic heap. And if he manages to 
crawl his way up to the basic level, where 
he will be allowed to move to the next 
grade, it will only mean he will have chosen 
different answers to a handful of questions, 
hardly deepening the understanding that 
his education is supposed to be about. 

With the Stanford 9 and other standard- 
ized tests used in elementary schools, say,'^; 
Katzman, “the test-writers don’t know wl:.:ii 
the kid is learning, the students, parejv . 
and teachers don’t know the process or 
have any access to old tests, and the gen- 
eral public makes important decisions 
about policies and people on the basis of 
deeply flawed numbers.” 

Just as failure on a standardized test may 
not be as significant as it seems, success 
may also mean less. Fairfax consultant Ger- 
ald Bracey notes that in the early 1980s 
Prince George’s County schools received 
much praise for their annual improvement 
in test scores. Critics raised questions 
about classes that appeared to focus on lit- 
tle but strategies for passing the test. Rut 
their views were overlooked until a few 
years later, when the state of Maryland 
adopted a new test. Scores dropped slate- 
wide, as often happens with a new test, but 
in Prince George’s they plummeted. 

The curious fact is that when it comes to 



the question of how test results are used, 
the people who design and market the Stan- 
ford 9 and its sister exams do not necessar- 
ily disagree with their critics. 

Joanne Lenke is president of HBEM and 
chief defender of the Stanford 9. She is a 
prominent psychometrician, part of a direct 
intellectual lineage back to Terman. Her 
professor at Syracuse University, Eric Gard- 
ner, was a student of TL Kelly, one of the 
other co-designers of the first Stanford 
Achievement Test. Lenke is also a former ju- 
nior high school math teacher who says she 
understands exactly how much her carefully 
calibrated, lovingly drafted tests can be 
stretched out of shape by school board 
members eager for a cheap, quick fix. 

The original reason that norm-refer- 
enced tests were developed was to identify 
relative strengths and weaknesses of stu- 
dents in the classroom,” Lenke says. “They 
were never intended to make personnel de^ 
cisions ... I know it is done, and certainly 
test scores could be one indicator of perfor- 
mance, but I would argue that visiting the 
classroom and observing the teacher, look- 
ing at the day-to-day instructional activities, 
would be far more useful.” 

Rating schools or holding back children 
because of poor Stanford 9 scores does not 
please her. The test is there to tell a parent 
and a teacher how each child compares to a 
representative sample of American chil- 
dren, not whether the principal should be 
rehired or the child forced to repeat a 
grade. Test-makers, she says, have no more 
power to prevent customers fi'om abusing 
the test than the automobile industry is 
able to ban lovemaking in back seats. 

Still, Unke defends the concept of ac- 
countability that lies behind standardized 
tests. Parents and teachers cannot serve a 
student well unless they know what the 
child understands and what he doesn’t. A 
child will nod and say he knows a certain 
word because he wants to get outside to 
play on the jungle gym. Only by some ob- 
jective test, such as putting the word in 
front of him and requiring him to choose 
from four alternative meanings, can the real 
extent of his knowledge be judged. "Test- 
ing has become very important to our soci- 
ety, Lenke says, “because it is a way we 
can together gather information to make 
important educational decisions.” 



D.C. school officials were well aware of 
the arguments for and against standardized 
testing, and many of them had little enthusi- 
asm for the Stanford 9. But faced with an ed- 
ucational crisis of massive proportion, they 
felt they had little choice but to turn to HBEM’s 
test. It became for them a form of shock 
therapy designed to awaken principals, 
teachers, parents and students to a dreary 
reality no one seemed prepared to face. 

The first round of Stanford 9 tests in 
the District was held in May 1997, and the 
results were predictably catastrophic. Over- 
all scores in both reading and math were 
disappointingly low. Nearly 4,000 tests were 
not even scored because students had an- 
swered too few questions. The political and 
fiscal implications were hard to miss in a 
city whose budget is in the hands of a Re- 
publican-controlled Congress. “The aver- 
age D.C. student can’t read this letter!” de- 
clared a missive to the House of 
Representatives in large bold type from 
Rep. Charles Taylor, the North Carolina Re- 
publican who chairs the House Appropria- 
tions subcommittee on the District. The 
test results, he wrote, proved that the “D.C. 
public school system is failing virtually 
every young life it is responsible for.” 

Many parents were equally shocked by 
the results. But some felt that the school 
system effectively had herded their chil- 
dren into the middle of 1-395 — subjecting 
them without proper preparation to a test 
that they could not possibly pass. 

“We had to make a decision about what 
was in the best interests of children,” says 
Patricia A Anderson, the District’s interim 
director of educational accountability, look- 
ing back on what happened. A veteran of 
two decades of working on D.C. tests, she 
says she understands the bruised feelings 
of parents but believes the District had no 
choice. “Maybe it wasn’t the most comfort- 
able position to take, but we felt that in or- 
der to get our kids where they needed to be 
we had to shock the public and parents into 
understanding their kids are not getting the 
skills that they are going to need and this is 
what we have to do.” 

City officials informed principals that 50 
percent of their evaluation would depend 
upon their school’s performance in the next 
round of Stanford 9 testing. Parents were 
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told to become more concerned and in- 
volved in their children’s education. 

Having gotten everyone’s attention, 
school officials set out to prepare teachers 
and students for the next round of tests. The 
mobilization took months to organize. By 
last winter, many schools were deeply into 
crash programs of preparation. At Langdon 
Elementary in Northeast Washington, teach- 
ers spent 2 V 2 hours daily drilling students 
for multiple-choice tests, part of a “We Push” 
campaign. At Wilson Senior High School, 
students spent two hours a week practicing 
multiple-choice math and reading questions. 

While Charlette Hedgman and Darius 
were hard at work on his reading and math 
skills at home, principal Romaine Thomas 
was lighting a flame under the faculty and 
students at Ketcham. Thomas held after- 
school training sessions for teachers and 
placed posters on the hallway walls setting 
“A Performance Standard for Reading.” 
Each student was assigned to read 25 books 
or the equivalent every school year, with at 
least five different authors and three differ- 
ent literary styles. A series of test-taking tips 
were also posted: Don’t spend too much 
time on any one question, pay attention to di- 
rections, eliminate those answers you know 
are incorrect before guessing, mark items to 
return to if time permits. Ketcham also 
adopted the Drop Everything and Read pro- 
gram. Each child was required to have a 90- 
minute reading session at school every day. 

Many students in the District were dis- 
mayed by the new emphasis on testing. On a 
chilly February morning this past winter 
about 100 students at Cardozo High School’s 
Transportation and Technology Academy 
gathered in the bright yellow basement cafe- 
teria for a special assembly. After speakers 
spoke and awards were handed out, acad- 
emy coordinator Shirley C. McCall broached 
the delicate subject of the tests. 

“I want to explain to you how important 
the Stanford 9 is,” she said. Ninth, 10th and 
11th graders would be taking the test in 
A)ril. “The Stanford Achievement Test will 
be a barometer,” she said. “It will mean 
whetlier or not you will be able to get to the 
next grade level. Please take the test seri- 
ously. In the near future, students who do 
not pass the Stanford 9 test will not be able 
to graduate with a diploma.” 

There was an unhappy buzz among the 
students, who were some of the most moti- 
vated and hardest working in the school. A 
teacher, Emma Stephens, asked for ques- 
tions, unleashing a torrent of resentment. 
“How come the seniors are not penalized 
on the Stanford 9 test?” asked Shawnice 
Palmer, winner of an award for best grade 
point average in the junior class. 

Candie Parrish, another high-achieving 
junior, answered in a stage whisper: 
“They’re more stupid than we are.” 
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Stephens begged for calm. “We have a 
lot of tests. It is not designed to penalize 
you. Let me say this to you, Shawnice. We 
are talking about standards across the 
country, and the Stanford 9 reflects the 
standards we are talking about.” 

The mobilization campaign had an effect 
When students throughout the system took 
the test again last April, the results seemed to 
show across-the-board improvements. At 
every grade level fewer students scored “be- 
low basic” in both math and reading. The 
biggest gains in reading came fi*om the low- 
est-performing students in second and fourth 
grades, whose scores jumped 11 percentage 
points. In math, lowest-performing sbcth- and 
eighth-graders improved by 12 points. 

But a closer look reveded some odd dis- 
crepancies, the most glaring of which con- 
cerned the number of students who took 
the test. Of the 104 elementary schools in 
the District, 28 reported a drop of at least 30 
students — in most cases about 10 percent 
or more of the total — being tested in read- 
ing compared with the year before. District 
school officials say they need to complete a 
review of scores fi*om special-education and 
limited-English students, but they think the 
number of 1997 test-takers was mistakenly 
inflated. There have been unconfirmed re- 
ports in the past that some schools have in- 
tentionally culled poor students fi*om the 
flock of test-takers, but there is no evidence 
that any of the schools in D.C. did anything 
unethical to improve their scores. Still, such 
declines ring alarms among psychometri- 
cians. Increasing the number of test-takers 
tends to lower scores, while decreasing the 
number raises them. 

Of the 28 schools that reported a de- 
cline in the number of reading test-takers, 
19 showed an improvement in scores. One 
of the most impressive improvements oc- 
curred at Thomson Elementary in North- 
west Washington. Thomson scored highest 
of the District’s 41 lowest-income elemen- 
tary schools. Only 12.5 percent of its stu- 
dents scored “below basic” in reading, 
whereas the four low-income schools with 
the worst results had fi*om 40 to 50 percent 
of their students scoring “below basic.” 

But Thomson also had one of the 
sharpest declines in test-takers. The num- 
ber of students in grades one through six 
changed very little, fi*om 300 in 1997 to 291 
in 1998. But the number listed as taking the 
Stanford 9 reading test dropped fi*om 238 
last year to 144 this year, a decline of nearly 
40 percent. At the same time, the percent- 
age of students scoring “below basic” 
dropped fi*om 18 percent to 12 percent, a 33 
percent improvement. The percentage of 
students scoring at the proficient level in 
reading increased 17 percent and the per- 
centage scoring at the advanced level in- 
creased more than 140 percent. 



Thomson principal Robert Bracy III, a 
well-regarded educator with 16 years at the 
school, says the improvement was the result 
of a hard-working, committed staff and an 
emphasis on phonics in a school where the 
majority of children are from immigrant His- 
panic and Asian femilies. He says he does 
not know why the number of students tak- 
ing the test has dropped, but he thought 
there might have been an increase in the 
number of children designated as non-Eng- 
lish-speaking and exempted from the test 
Figures supplied by Sheryl Hamilton, pro- 
coordinator for data evaluation in the D.C. 
schools office of bilingual education, indicate 
the opposite is true. Last year, she says, her of- 
fice told the school that 105 of its students 
should not take the test This year that number 
dropped to 77. Patricia Anderson says many 
Thomson students who took the test in 1997 
should not have been counted because they 
had limited English or other disabilities. The 
Districts test experts took this into account 
she says, and concluded that Thomson’s im- 
provement was real and not a statistical fluke. 

The decline in test-takers at other schools 
remains a mystery, but teachers and admin- 
istrators do not seem interested in delving 
into it too deeply. That attitude reflects a 
general sense of resignation regarding the 
tests. Parental concerns and political de- 
mands force them to release scores each 
year. Superintendent Ackerman’s staff not 
only did that, but it provided enough detail 
to raise doubts about the validity of the 
schools’ average scores. Ackerman says she 
plans to raise the issue of testing all children 
with the principals, but many administrators 
appear too busy to worry much about it 
In the same fashion, principals in the Dis- 
trict show little enthusiasm for Ackerman’s 
announcement that scores will count as 50 
percent of their evaluations. But they recog- 
nize that is the way educators are assessed 
these days. Sheila Ford, principal at Mann 
Elementary for the last nine years, was in 
Memphis recently, where, she was told, test 
scores count for 60 percent on principal eval- 
uations. “It is a backlash,” she says. “People 
have not been accountable. Their feet have 
not been held to the fire. There have been 
some drastic reactions to that failure.” 
Michael Feuer, a D.C. parent who also 
heads the testing and assessment board at 
the National Academy of Sciences, echoes the 
feelings of many parents and teachers about 
the Stanford 9. “One needs to apply more 
than a single test score to decisions such as 
grade retention or firing a principal,” he says. 
“I’m not saying the test has no role to play, but 
you need to be cautious.” Ackerman says she 
plans to have a new test tailored to the D.C. 
curriculum — including a writing assess- 
ment — in place for grades three, five, eight 
and 10 by the 1999-2000 school year. 

The point, says Sheila Ford, is to help 



children learn better and more. If the scores 
can help, no matter how erratic or annoying 
or misleading they can be, they wiU be used. 

Charlette Hedgman received the 
spring Stanford 9 results for Darius in May. 
The two sheets of paper looked as dense 
and chilly as the fall report had. But many 
of the black bars and check marks had 
shifted in a promising direction. 

She sat on the couch and studied them. 
Last fall Darius had scored “below average” 
on 21 indicators. This time all but sbc of 
those check marks had moved to the aver- 
age column. In the fall he had been *T>elow 
basic” on all sbc main subtests. This time he 
moved up to “basic” in the three reading 
categories, although he was still “below ba- 
sic” in mathematics. The nightly reading 
hour had proved its worth. 

“You did much better,” she told Darius. 
“But we still have some work to do.” She 
told him he would have to go to summer 
school, as a new school policy required. 

Despite all of Hedgman’s doubts about 
the test, it appeared to have moved Darius 
along, just as its makers in San Antonio and 
the administrators on North Capitol Street 
had hoped. 

Whatever its flaws, it had been a useful 
guide in motivating one child to spend 
more time with his books. His mother and 
teacher had taken the Stanford 9 and the 
fears and uncertainties it generated, and 
had used them as best they could. T^ere 
was no question Darius had learned a great 
deal in second grade. They could see it, 
with or without the test. 

Working in the carpeted, air-conditioned 
learning areas of Terrell Elementary’s sum- 
mer school, Darius spent weeks doing math 
games and quizzes and more reading. The 
well-funded special session, a crucial part of 
Ackerman’s new focus on achievement, in- 
cluded extra classroom aides. Darius had 
14-year-old Christopher Henry, a high 
school sophomore, to take him through his 
exercises. Like Darius’s mother, Christo- 
pher marveled at the boy’s ability to multi- 
ply but not add. They focused on addition. 

The summer report card reached 
Charlette Hedgman at the end of July. It 
said Darius had improved in all areas. He 
had escaped retention and would be on his 
way to third grade. 

Hedgman watched him dash gleefully 
away. She would get him to sit down and read 
soon. She still didn’t like the clumsy way the 
tests were applied, but she had the rhythm 
now. The summer mathematics teacher had 
put it exactly right at the end of the report 
card: “Don’t work too fast, but take your time, 
concentrate and apply yourself.”* 
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; Anne Gay, principal of Janney 
EJemeptary in Nortiiwest Wash- 
tn^on, said she and her teachers 
mride certain that they were doing 
mpch more than simply preparing 
s^dents for the StMford 9. But 
•^^tests are important, she. said, 
way to tell where we are 
ahead and where we are behind 
with each child.” 

One high school principal, who 
declined to be identified because 
his view is not shared by his 
superiors, said teaching just for 
the purposes of passing the tests 
is still a danger. He noted that 
student achievement now ac- 
counts for 50 percent of a princi- 
pal’s annual evaluation, with 35 
percent of that coming from stan- 
dardized tests. 

“Students have to deal with 
standardized tests. That’s part of 
life,” he said. “However, if the 
stakes put on it are too high, then 
it can detract from other kinds of 
progress that students can show 
in other areas. It shouldn’t be the 
number one thing.” 



Some parents and teachers at 
high-achieving schools complain 
of the difficulties in meeting Ack- 
erman’s 10 percent improvement 
goal when diey have so few stu- 
dents performing below basic. 
The fact that Ackerman is seeking 
a percentage rather than an abso- 
lute increase eases the problem 
somewhat. Shepherd, for exam- 
ple, had only about 20 students 
score below basic in reading last 
spring. The school can meet the 
target by moving just two of them 
into the basic category. 

Lafayette Elementaiy School in 
Northwest Washington had the 
best Stanford 9 reaMig results in 
the city last spring and appeared 
to have only two students — 0.5 
percent of those tested — score 
below basic. The school will have 
to raise at least one of the students 
to basic to meet the goal, and that 
will be a 50-percent, not a 10-per- 
cent, improvement. 

“I think it’s idiotic,” said Kate 
Hill, past president of the Parent 
Teacher Association at Lafayette. 
“Accountability is fine. You don’t 
want to see those scores go down. 
But when you have people testing 
in the higher echelons, how much 
better than 100 percent can you 
get? It doesn’t riiMe sense.” 

School officials note that the 
program is designed to raise the 
scores of the large number of 
students at other schools who are 
below basic, and say that Lafey- 
ette is unlikely to suffer because of 
its high scores. 

ScMql officials recently admit- 
ted they misreMrted the number 
of chflclren wh test scores w^e 
counted in ffie of 1997. 
numbers for that year included 
(Mdren with limit^EngUsh profi- 
deri^, while the 1998 numbers 
(fid not indude M 

Patricia A. Anderson, the Dis- 
trict’s interim d^^bt of Mucri- 
tional accountability; sM the re- 
port may have given the impie^ 
sion that many schools had a sharp 
drop in the number of test takers. 
This, in tunij made some test 
analysts suspect that low-scoring 
children had been kept from takin^ 
the test in 1998 so that the schools’ 
sciores woulddook better. 

Actually; Anderson said, there 
was no sigriifii®t difference in the 
numbers of dffidren who scores 
were counted froin one year to the 
next. ‘We are doing everything we 
can to help schools do even better 
next year,” she said. 
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vanced courses in those subjects. 
They also received $100 for each 
passing ap examination score of 
their students. 

In the nine participating Dallas 
schools, sharply increasing num- 
bers of boys and girls of all mcyor 
ethnic groups took and passed the 
AP exams. The number rose more 
than 12-fold, from 41 the year be- 
fore the program began to 521 
when it ended in 1994-95. After 
terminating, the program contin- 
ued to have carry-over effects: In 
the 1996-97 school year, two years 
after the program ended, 442 stu- 
dents passed, about 11 times more 
than the number in the year be- 
fore the program began. 

Though these numbers speak for 
themselves, interviews with stu- 
dents, teachers, and college admis- 
sion officers revealed high regard 
for the incentive program. They 
felt that even students who failed 
AP exEuns learned better study 
habits and the importance of hard 
work to meet high standards. 

In addition, the program had 
other benefits: Students could 
take more advanced courses in 
college. Those who passed a suffi- 
cient number of AP courses could 
graduate from college early, which 
saves their families tuition and 
taxpayers subsidies. Those who 
passed AP courses also had a bet- 
ter chance for merit scholarships 
and entry into selective colleges. 



T he AP incentive program 
shows that standards 
and incentives work in 
schools as they do in 
many other spheres of 
life. The lack of incentives in school 
seems an important reason why 
students find academics so boring 
and sports so exciting. Social pro- 
motion and graduating students 
for mere attendance is insufficient. 
Nor can paying teachers for their 
years of experience bring out their 
best. Though not all incentives are 
monetary, rational people require 
reasons to work hard 
This experiment and common 
sense suggest that we try fiirther 
incentives and evaluate the re- 
sults. Several possibilities are in- 
triguing. The O’Donnell Foxmda- 



tion, for example, demonstrated 
that incentives work for English, 
mathematics, statistics, and 
science courses. Would incentives 
work for AP exams in history, 
foreign languages, and other 
subjects? 

Business and factory managers 
often complain about the poor 
quality of high school graduates 
but rarely review the high school 
records of prospective employees. 
Would paying starting-wage pre- 
miums for those with superior 
grades and test scores encourage 
better workforce preparedness? 

Citizens and state legislators 
are disappointed with the poor re- 
sults of expensive educational re- 
forms. Would incentives work bet- 
ter? Would, for example, merit 
scholarships and reduced college 
tuition for students who pass rig- 
orous examinations improve the 
quality and productivity of state 
education systems? Would state- 
funded incentives encourage stu- 
dents to take rigorous high school 
courses and graduate fix)m college 
early, and thereby save tuition 
and tax funds? 

Should school boards and ad- 
ministrators inform themselves 
of the achievement gains of each 
teacher’s and each school’s stu- 
dents in conducting performance 
reviews? Should students at 
poorly achieving schools be free 
to go elsewhere? Should state 
and local funds follow them to 
the public and private schools of 
their choice? Would such induced 
competition cause poorly achiev- 
ing schools to improve or close? 

Congress has spent more than 
$150 billion of citizens’ monies on 
categorical education programs. 
Evaluations often show that stu- 
dents in these programs do no 
better and sometimes worse than 
comparable unserved students. 
Title I for poor children, for ex- 
ample, employs no incentives for 
educators or students to do well. 
Bilingual and special education 
programs employ perverse incen- 
tives, in essence paying districts 
to expand the numbers of stu- 
dents with poorly diagnosed Eng- 
lish deficits and psychological 
pathologies while segregating 
them from others. What if good 
or improved performance was 
the standard for payment? 9 
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CASH FOR SCHOOLS 
'COULD BE BASED ON 
RESULTS' 

Tim Miles, Education Correspondent, 

PA News 

Schools could be funded partly according 
to their results, for the first time since the 
19th century, under radical proposals 
being considered by ministers. Those 
which hit exam targets, or other 
Government goals like reducing truancy 
and exclusions or boosting numbers 
staying on after the age of 16, would get 
extra cash, PA News understands. Heads 
would be expected to feed the cash as 
bonuses into a new "modernised" salary 
structure, to be outlined in a consultation 
document next month, which will reward 
good teachers with better pay. Schools 
which achieved good and consistently 
improving results would also benefit. It 
would be the first time since the Victorian 
era that schools in Britain had been 
funded - even in part - according to their 
success. 

Before the General Election, the Tories 
drew back from proposals to fund school 
sixth forms according to results. Labour’s 
move risks alienating teachers, as 
Education Secretary David Blunkett aims 
to win over the profession to performance- 
related pay. Schools' targets would reflect 
their circumstances, so that those 
succeeding against the odds would also 
have their achievement recognised. And 
financial backing for success would 
add a powerful incentive to education 
targets, which the Government has 
put at the centre of its policies. 

But the biggest teaching union, the 
National Union of Teachers - which has 
already threatened industrial action to 
block payment by results - would remain 
adamantly opposed. No system of 
measuring achievement yet devised, it 
says, can strip out the educational 



advantages of children from better home 
backgrounds. And the National 
Association of Schoolmasters Union of 
Women Teachers has warned about the 
potential for "corruption", in giving heads 
and school governors power to share out 
extra cash among teachers. 

Local authority leaders are also warning 
about the possible impact on failing 
schools. Graham Lane, education 
chairman of the Local Government 
Association, said: "You have to have a 
system that would reward good teachers 
in bad schools as well. "Otherwise, good 
teachers would leave those schools, and 
they would simply get worse." 

It remains unclear how big a part schools’ 
results will play in securing extra cash to 
reward their teachers, but it is unlikely to 
form the main element. A new, toughened 
system of appraisal is expected to form the 
basis of the new salary structure. Senior 
sources pointed to education systems in 
other countries which adopted both 
approaches, and combinations of the two. 

Ultimately, Mr, Blunkett knows any new 
pay structure must be acceptable 
to teachers if it is to succeed in recruiting 
graduates into the profession. He has 
already ruled out "crude" payment by 
results. When the Green Paper is 
published next month, he will stress the 
importance of detailed consultation with 
teachers before a new pay structure is 
implemented in the year 2000. And he has 
already stressed that most teachers will 
benefit. 

But the Treasury is pressing for the 
clearest possible link between teachers’ 
pay and the external "product" of the state 
school system. It has agreed to a £19 
billion boost to education funding over the 
next three years. Mr. Blunkett's task is to 
persuade teachers that they must deliver 
in return "something for something". 
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The National Association of Head 
Teachers - the first teaching union to 
accept the principle of performance- 
related pay as a "price worth paying" to 
boost teacher recruitment - has already 
proposed a model known to have 
impressed Government advisers. It has 
suggested a new main grade for teachers 
which would take a good honours 
graduate to £23,000-a-year after six years 
in the profession. Classroom teachers 
would then have the opportunity to earn 
another £8,000 without taking on extra 
responsibilities. But these annual 
increments would depend on certification 
by heads - backed by external verification 
- that teachers' performance was 
satisfactory. 

The Association of Teachers and Lecturers 
welcomed the idea of schools receiving 
extra cash in recognition of their success. 
General secretary Peter Smith said: 
"What's wrong with the country investing 
in success - given that we ensure that less 
successful schools are getting the money 



they need too." And head teachers' leaders 
also welcomed the plan. David 
Hart, general secretary of the National 
Association of Head Teachers, said: "Any 
proposal that delivers money directly into 
school budgets which supports 
Government plans for a new pay structure 
is not only to be welcomed but is an 
absolute prerequisite. "The Government 
must, however, t£ike care not to attach to 
this funding anything which smacks 
of crude performance judgments." 

A spokesman for the biggest teaching 
union, the National Union of Teachers, 
stressed it opposed any form of 
performance-related pay. "Teachers' pay 
should be fair and equitable. It should not 
be divisive and it should ensure that 
teachers doing the same job are paid the 
same," the spokesman said. "Measures of 
the quality of teachers cannot be based on 
pupils' results. Those results are 
influenced by factors external to a school 
and external to individual teachers." 
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St. Petersburg Times, November 6, 1998 



Brogan will raise stakes for 
schools 

The education commissioner will recognize 
improving schools and push for tougher 
requirements. 

By STEPHEN HEGARTY 

As Education Commissioner Frank Brogan prepares 
to serve out his final weeks as Florida's education 
chief, one of his most controversial initiatives — the 
low-performing schools list — comes full circle. 

After three years of academic wake-up calls for 
schools, three years of help and humiliation, Brogan 
is expected to announce today that all 158 schools on 
the original 1995 list have shed the low-performing 
label by raising test scores. A handful of new schools 
have been added to the list. 

Now Brogan is gearing up to raise the bar. 

Later this month the state is expected to vote on 
new rules that raise expectations for schools, 
making it harder to avoid the low-performing label 
in the future. Those new standards would be phased 
in beginning next year when they will include the 
state's tough new test, the Florida Comprehensive 
Assessment Test (FCAT). 

In short, the state is about to become more 
demanding — and that says nothing of the changes 
that governor-elect Jeb Bush might have in mind. 

"It makes sense to raise the bar now," said Carolyn 
Herrington, director of Florida Education Policy 
Studies at Florida State University. "The bar 
initially was set low. I think it would be unfair to 
students to allow schools to get by at these levels." 

The new, tougher rules are scheduled for a vote Nov. 
24 by the Cabinet, meeting as the state Board of 
Education. At that same meeting. Cabinet members 
are expected to vote on tough achievement levels for 
FCAT. 

The changes start with this year's test scores, and 
will be fully phased in the following year. (Scores are 
collected and reported the year after students take 
the tests, so the first report that will fully reflect the 
new rules will be out in 2000). By then, schools will 
have to deal with FCAT for math and reading scores 
and will have to score better on the state's writing 
Florida Writes. 




Here's an example of how it would work. Under the 
current rule regarding writing scores, the state 
expects that 33 percent or more of the fourth- 
graders at an elementary school will score a 3 or 
above on Florida Writes. Under the new rules, the 
bar will be raised to 50 percent. 

It's a bit of a leap, and the danger is that schools 
that just performed their way off the list might get 
caught back on the list with the new standards. 

"It's tough when you just get there and the 
standards change on you," said Sylvia Hornsby, 
principal of Edison Elementary School in Tampa, 
which worked its way off the low-performing list this 
year. "We're looking to do better this year. We're 
always looking to do better." 

Actually, Hornsby's school did so well on writing 
scores this past year (78 percent of her students 
scored above a 3), they would have no worries in 
that area. 

In addition to raising the bar for the low-performing 
schools designation, the state also will consider 
categorizing all schools in five categories based on 
reading, writing and math scores. Rather than just 
focusing on low-performing schools in level one, the 
state will point out which schools fall into level 2, 
which is dangerously close to low-performing school 
status. 

In taking a tip from Texas and other states, Florida 
also will analyze scores along racial and ethnic lines, 
and by economic status so it will be clear whether 
some subgroup in a school is lagging behind. 

That way, even if a school's overall scores put it at 
performance level 5 (the highest level possible), it 
might not qualify as a level 5 if, for instance, test 
scores for Hispanic children at that school are 
lagging. Herrington said history suggests some 
schools will have difficulty - at first. 

"This whole process has been painful and 
demoralizing, at least initially, for some schools," 
Herrington said. "But it's effective. The evidence is 
pretty clear." 

The evidence is the steady decline in the number of 
schools on the list. In 1995, the first year the list 
was introduced, 158 schools were labeled low- 
performers. The number dropped to 71 in 1996 and 
to 30 last year, as more and more schools scrambled 
to raise reading, writing and math scores. 
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The New York Times, November 14, 1998 



List of Schools 
Failing in City 
Grows Larger 

By ANEMONA HARTOCOLLIS 

State education officials yesterday 
added 21 New York City schools to 
the state’s list of failing schools, 
bringing the total number in the city 
to 97, 3 more than last year. 

While aides to Schools Chancellor 
Rudy Crew focused on the fact that 
18 schools had improved enough to 
be removed from the list, some edu- 
cation officials expressed concern 
that the city was not showing 
progress in reducing the number of 
low-performing schools. 

One out of 9 of the city’s 1,100 
public schools is now officially desig- 
nated as failing, more than at any 
time in the last decade. All but four of 
the schools on the state list are in 
New York City. 

The State Education Commission- 
er, Richard P. Mills, and aides to Dr. 
Crew played down the increase in the 
number of failing schools, saying 
that on average, the test scores in 
those schools had risen over the last 
decade, and that the standard for a 
failing school was higher today. 

In the last two years, hpwever, the 
standard has not changed. Last year, 
20 schools were placed on the list and 
18 were taken off, including 3 that 
were closed down. 

Irving Hamer Jr., the new mem- 
ber of the Board of Education from 
Manhattan, said yesterday that 
while he was encouraged that some 
schools had improved enough to get 
off the list, he was disturbed by the 
lack of steady progress. 

But Mr. Mills stressed that 18 
schools had come off the list in each 
of the last two years, compared with 
10 in 1996 and 11 in 1995, the year he 
and Dr. Crew were appointed. “What 
we have now is not a static system at 
all,’’ he said. “I look at this as evi- 
dence of real focus on the part of the 
city, and it’s paying off.” 

Dr. Crew was in Connecticut on 
personal business yesterday and 
could not be reached, a spokeswom- 
an said. 

But Judith A. Rizzo, his deputy 
chancellor for instruction, said that 
Dr. Crew would not hesitate to re- 
move principals and superintendents 
to improve failing schools. 

Dr. Rizzo said that schools under 
the Chancellor’s direct control had 
improved, proving that it could be 
done. Of the 18 schools that improved 
enough to be taken off the list, 5 are 



in the so-called Chancellor’s district. 
Dr. Crew created that district short- 
ly after he took over the school sys- 
tem in 1995, and since then, he has 
put 12 of the city’s worst schools in it. 

Mr. Mills agreed that the success 
of those schools was particularly im- 
pressive, since they had been the 
worst on the list and had been on it 
the longest. 

But the increase in the number of 
failing schools comes even as Mr. 
Mills and the State Board of Regents 
have sharply raised the standards 
that children at all levels of the sys- 
tem will be required to meet. In 
January, the state will introduce 
new, tougher reading tests for fourth 
and eighth grades. 

It is also phasing in a requirement 
that all high school students pass 
Regents examinations to graduate, 
and eliminating the much easier Re- 
gents Competency Tests. In the past, 
most high school students in New 
York City have taken the competen- 
cy exams. 

Raymond J. Domanicp, executive 
director of the Public Education As- 
sociation, a nonprofit group that 
monitors the schools, said a static or 
growing list of failing schools was 
incompatible with higher steindards. 

“Those kids are in real trouble,” 
he said. “If there are 97 schools 
enrolling well over 60,000 kids on that 
list, I don’t think that’s good news.” 

Assemblymaufi Steven Seinders, 
chairman of the Assembly Educa- 
tion Committee, called the new list 
“a mixed bag.” 

“Altogether,” he said, “we are see- 
ing a net gain of three schools, and 
that’s heading in the wrong direc- 
tion.” 

When the Legislature reconvenes 
in January, he said, he will propose 
an increase in funds to failing schools 
— to $22 million from the current $2 
million — and a law that gives chil- 
dren at those schools the right to 
transfer to any school of their choice. 

Whether a school is placed on 
state’s list of “schools under regis- 
tration review” depends mainly on 
scores on reading and math tests, 
and the standard has often been mis- 
understood by parents and even by 
teachers. 

The Board of Education, in its 
press release yesterday, said that an 
elementary school was placed on the 
list if fewer than 40 percent of its 
third-grade students were reading at 
or above grade level. In fact, the 
cutoff is not grade level but “remedi- 
al tevel,” equivalent to a lat^-second- 
grade reading level. 



The Daily Telegraph, October 16, 1998 

Failing School To Be Put Into Private Sector 

By John Clare 



A SURREY comprehensive blighted by poor teaching 
and badly behaved children is to be handed over to 
the private sector, the Conservative-controlled county 
council announced yesterday. 

Dr. Andrew Povey, chairman of the education 
committee, said "something new" was needed to tackle 
the intractable problems at Kings' Manor, a "sink" 
school in Guildford. 

"By taking this bold step to involve education experts 
from the private sector in running a state school, the 
committee is signalling a fresh start for Kings’ Manor," 
he said. "We want to involve a company with new 
ideas, access to capital and the freedom to create a new 
school which can be marketed more effectively." 

The decision was condemned by the Local 
Government Association and the leaders of the two 
biggest teaching unions. 

"Stockbroker Surrey is saying that it cannot or will not 
find the money to meet the needs of the pupils," said 
Nigel de Gruchy, general secretary of the National 
Association of Schoolmasters Union of Women 
Teachers. 

"That is an extraordinary admission which has serious 
implications for the future of state education." 

Doug McAvoy, general secretary of the National 
Union of Teachers, called on David Blunkett, the 
Education and Employment Secretary, to reaffirm 
his commitment that state schools would not be run 
for private profit. 

Graham Lane, the local education authorities’ 
spokesman, said there was no reason for Surrey to 
"depart the battlefield" because councils had ample 
experience of turning round failing schools. 

Kings’ Manor was condemned by Ofsted three months 
ago for failing to give its 400 pupils an acceptable 
standard of education. 

The inspectors said more than 40 per cent of the 
teaching was less than satisfactory. Most lessons 
lacked focus and rigour. The pupils responded with 
"uncouth behaviour, inattention, restlessness and 
disaffection". 



Situated in an area of "some social deprivation", the 
school provided poor value for money and its 
leadership and management needed to be improved. 

Dr. Paul Gray, Surrey’s director of education, said the 
number of pupils had fallen by more than half 
because parents preferred to send their children to one 
of four neighbouring schools, all of which were 
exceptionally successful. 

Having spare places. Kings' Manor was forced to 
accept large numbers of children, including some with 
emotional and behavioural problems, whom other 
schools had turned away or expelled. "We think the 
best way forward is to create a school with a distinctive 
identity and a particular specialism, perhaps in 
technology," Dr. Gray said. 

Among the organisations expected to submit bids are 
the Edison Project, an American company that 
specialises in rescuing failing schools and making a 
profit out of them. 

Its technique is to sack incompetent staff, lengthen the 
teaching day and insist on full parental involvement, 
backed up by installing a free computer in every 
home. 

The British front-runners are CfBT Education 
Services, which is already helping to run state schools 
in the education action zone in Lambeth, south 
London, and Nord Anglia, which successfully operates 
independent schools here and abroad. 

Kings' Manor will open under new management in 
September 2000. 

The number of pupils leaving school without any 
GCSEs has fallen by 7,000, according to official 
statistics published yesterday. 

The figures showed that 93.4 per cent of pupils who 
took GCSEs achieved at least one pass. 



of course, what schools are supposed to do; however, many improve scores by 
adjusting curricula so that mostly tested material is taught and by familiarizing 
students with the test format. 
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Selected Readings on School Reform 

Teacher Quality 



According to a recent survey by Recruiting New Teachers, nine out of ten Americans 
believe that the presence of a qualified teacher in the classroom is the most significant 
factor contributing to higher pupil achievement. Research confirms this conventional 
wisdom. But how to ensure teacher quality? 

Randal C. Archibold explores the issue in, “Getting Tough on Teachers” from the New 
York Times. The article reveals that raising standards for teacher education programs is 
met with great resistance, largely because these programs already find it difficult to attract 
high achievers. There is also concern that raising the bar will exacerbate impending 
teacher shortages. (Maybe if we were less obsessed with slashing class size, we might be 
able to fully staff schools and raise standards.) 

Next, Richard Ingersoll poses the question, “Why So Many Underqualified High School 
Teachers?” in his Education Week commentary. Ingersoll was alarmed to discover that a 
great percentage of U.S. secondary school teachers are teaching “out of field.” (For instance, 
53% of history teachers did not major or minor in history.) Ingersoll argues that principals 
are largely to blame, since they often make subject assignments based on convenience 
rather than the teacher’s academic background. 

John R. Silber, chancellor of Boston University and chairman of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education, is well known for his impatience with teacher training institutions. 
Maybe he’s trying to make nice with his Wall Street Journal article, “Good Teachers 
Deserve a Tax Break.” His premise: reward excellence. 

While Silber offers a carrot, Arlene Ackerman, Superintendent of the D.C. Public 
Schools, wields a stick. As described by Valerie Strauss and Jay Mathews in their 
Washington Post article, “Poorly Performing Teachers to Face Penalties,” Ackerman has 
authorized principals to fire incompetent teachers who don’t show signs of improvement. 
Teachers will have three months to shape up or ship out. 

Local teachers’ unions are jumping on the reform bandwagon too, as evidenced by Beth 
Daley’s Boston Globe article, “Teachers Union to Urge New Training.” The Massachusetts 
Federation of Teachers has called for the elimination of undergraduate education degrees in 
favor of subject area majors and a one-year masters program. We applaud the focus on 
content knowledge, though we are not persuaded that the “five-year” approach is wise. Do 
we really want another obstruction placed in front of potential teachers? 

As our next article shows, roadblocks created by certification requirements already deter 
many enthusiastic potential teachers. “The Hurdles You Have to Jump,” a Washington Post 
essay by Elizabeth Greenspan, is a fresh perspective on the difficulties and frustrations 
faced by soon-to-be college graduates who want to go into teaching but have not followed the 
traditional certification route. 

Finally, William Raspberry uses his syndicated column to describe the “Soldiers to 
Scholars” program that brings former service members into the classroom. 

SMF 
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Getting Tough on Teachers 



The New York Times, 

FACULTYMEIiSbERS AT MEDGAR EVERS COLLEGE 
in Crown Hei^^s, Brooklyn, huddled one morning this 
semester in the education department's Africana Re- 
source Center, a smaU conference room lined with 
stacks of multicultural books. 

The occasion was one of the college's “teaching cir- 
cles," meetings among faculty members from various 
departments — on this day, chemistry, English and 
math — aimed at finding ways to strengthen programs 
in the face of a looming crisis: Medgar Evers's teacher- 
education program, like many other coUeges' through- 
out the state, faces decertification unless it improves. 

The dominant topic at the meeting was literacy. Ev- 
eryone talked about getting students to “write across 
the curriculum," a buzz phrase here and elsewhere that 
means giving students more reading and writing as- 
signments in aU classes, even science and math. 

Then the discussion turned, as it often does, to the fu- 
ture and to the hurdles the school must overcome to pre- 
pare tomorrow's teachers. 

“Many students do not know how to do the simplest al- 
gebra, and that's true of science majors, too," said John 
Flowers, a professor of physical science and computer 
science. 

“So many of my students come to us without having 
read a whole book," said Zala Chandler, an English lit- 
erature professor. 

“They are afraid of math; they are afraid of arithmet- 
ic; I'm not saying anything about geometry," said Ta- 
tyana Flesher, a math professor. “If they carry this at- 
titude to the classroom, you will maybe have kids who 
don't know geometry." 

Sharon Simmons, the chairman of the education de- 
partment, is familiar with such laments, given the fact 
that many of the students throughout the college come 
from some of New York City's most academicaUy infe- 
rior schools in some of its poorest neighborhoods. 

But despite the City University of New York's fabled 
and fading open-admissions policy, the education pro- 
gram is taking a tack being repeated on teacher-educa- 
tion campuses across the country: it is raising its admis- 
sions and curriculum standards — even at the cost of 
turning away students, something the program has 
rarely done. 

“We are interested in quality at this point," Dr. Sim- 
mons said. 

And for good reason. Like three other CUNY cam- 
puses — York, Lehman and City College — Medgar 
Evers is positioned to lose its right to train teachers if it 
does not meet new state standards. Among the new 
benchmarks it must reach is insuring that 80 percent or 
more of its graduates pass the state's licensing exami- 
nations, beginning in 1999; the schools get three years to 
shape up. But last year, just 41 percent at Medgar Evers 
passed the liberal arts exam — the worst performance 
in the state after City College, at 40 percent, and Boricua 
College in Manhattan, at 28 percent. 



November 1, 1998 

The anxiety at New York's teacher colleges is not 
unique, nor is the soul-searching about the teachers they 
are sending out and the students they are letting in. 
Schools across the nation are taking a hard look at their 
curriculums, with many shifting emphasis from a the- 
oretical approach to practical experience, and state 
after state is introducing or toughening licensing exami- 
nations and mandating higher standards in what 
amounts to an all-out assault on education programs 
and budding teachers. 

• This summer Pennsylvania enacted reforms that in- 
clude requiring prospective teachers to maintain a B 
average in liberal arts courses before they can be ad- 
mitted to a training program and a B in the subject they 
wish to teach. (Some coUeges had been admitting stu- 
dents with a C-minus average.) 

• Last spring Massachusetts introduced its first-ever 
certification exam; nearly 60 percent flunked, and edu- 
cators and politicians have been fighting about the test 
and how to improve teacher education ever since. 

• This fall a Texas law went into effect requiring 70 
percent of an institution's graduates — and 70 percent of 
each racial and ethnic group — to pass the state's certi- 
fication exam or face probation. Of the state's 86 teach- 
er colleges, 35 did not measure up, threatening their ac- 
creditation if they do not improve their rates within 
three years. 

• If the 80 percent requirement for New York's 113 
teacher-education programs were in effect today, at 
least two dozen coUeges would lose accreditation, in- 
cluding four campuses of CUNY, the main supplier of 
teachers for New York City public schools 

Raising standards is a trend that will surely intensify 
another expected crisis: a growing shortage of teachers. 
Nationwide, some 200,000 new teachers will be needed 
within the next 10 years. In New York City alone, offi- 
cials estimate that they wiU need to hire 30,000 within 
the next five years to fill gaps created by growing enroll- 
ments, retirements and people leaving the profession. 

“If you raise the bar, fewer people will get over it," 
said David Imig, the executive director of the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, based in 
Washington. “The reality comes every Tuesday after 
Labor Day, when you've got vacancies in classrooms 
that have to be staffed." 

The debate on how to turn out quality teachers has 
long bedeviled educators. It arises periodically, usually 
after the nation goes into spasms over the quality of edu- 
cation as a whole. 

It happened after the Civil War, with the rise of indus- 
trialization and the shift in skills needed as American 
workers migrated from the farm to the factory. 

It happened after Sputnik, when the Soviet Union's 
launch of the first satellite was taken as a sign of the 
poor quality of American math and science education. 

And it is happening anew, with test results showing 
that American students are behind their peers in other 
industrialized nations on math and science, and lagging 
in literacy. 

The latest bout of concern is traced to the 1983 report 
“A Nation at Risk," produced by the National Commis- 
sion on Excellence in Education, which called poor 
teachers a significant obstacle to the preparation of ele- 
mentary and secondary school students. 







Until the report, policy makers and educators had 
paid attention primarily to what children were doing in 
the classroom, not who was telling them how to do it. 
Teachers are now increasingly seen as the missing com- 
ponent in the drive to raise academic standards in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 

‘‘There is a growing body of empirical evidence of 
how important teaching is, as opposed to everything 
else,” said Charles Lenth, the director of higher educa- 
tion for the Education Commission of the States, a Den- 
ver-based nonprofit organization that studies state edu- 
cation issues. “You can raise standards, but if you don’t 
have good teachers, you won’t m ake pro gress.” 

T he prospect of failing new york's 

three-part, eight-hour certification exams caused 
Sharon Johnson, a Medgar Evers student who 
hopes to teach special education, to stay up all night cry- 
ing on the eve of the tests last semester. 

Among students, there is a renewed respect for the 
exams, which measure knowledge in the liberal arts and 
sciences, the subj.ect to be taught and teaching skills. 
Many have tried to take the tests cold, without studying 
guides or sample questions, or taking preparation 
courses offered on campus. 

“There is a technique to taking this test,” said Ms. 
Johnson, who passed and is scheduled to graduate in 
January. “If you are used to book learning, you are not 
going to pass this test. You need a strategy like a person 

preparing for medical-board tests.” 

Deborah Hoyle, 38, chose Medgar Evers after a year 
at City College, where she felt lost among the school's 
2,500 education students. Like many of her fellow stu- 
dents, she is a mother — she has two daughters, 18 and 9 
— and has worked as a teacher’s aide. Once so shy that 
she quit a speech class because it required an oral pre- 
'sentation to her classmates, Ms. Hoyle now lau^s at 
the episode and chats freely, a change she credits j^rtly 
to a close-knit, nurturing atmosphere at school. 

After graduating in June, she wants to work as an ele- 
mentary school teacher. But she, top, felt that her 
dream was being frayed by the certification exams. She 
failed to prepare the first time she took them in Febru- 
ary, figuring her class work would stand her in good 
stead. She failed the liberal arts and science test by 
three points, crushing her spirit. “I was sick,” she said. 
“I could not believe 1 failed the exam. 

“But it did show me my weakness,” she added. “At 
Medgar Evers we are taught to write essays a certain 
way; with an introduction, a thesis and three supporting 
details, but that’s not what they wanted. It was more 
like summarize what you read and then give your opin- 
ion.” Ms. .Hoyle passed the exam on her second try. 

As elsewhere; students at Medgar Evers did far bet- 
ter on the portion that was focused on teaching method 
and subject area than on the i^rt designed to measure 
knowledge of the liberal arts!’ And some CUNY institu- 
tions did relatively well on all the exams, including the 
liberal arts and sciences exam. For instance, at Queens 
College, whose students are drawn heavily from Queens 
and suburban Long Island, 88 percent passed. 

There is no easy measure of whether teachers are ac- 
tually less able, since many exams are new or have been 
radically changed. That the tests don’t judge teaching 
ability so much as general knowledge was a criticism 
heard after recent poor showings at some schools in 
New York and Massachusetts. 



“I can understand the public’s need to sort, of have a 
sense that teachers are qualified and knowledgeable in 
their fields,” said Joseph Caruso, the chairman of the 
education department at Framingham State College in 
Massachusetts. “But as a society we place too much em- 
phasis on tests.*4;. 

For all the sweat over the exam, Ms. Hoyle does not 
regret her decision to enter teaching or Medgar Evers, 
founded in 1969 in the ferment of the civil rights itiove- 
ment and named after the slain Mississippi civil rights 
leader. The college has long been proud of its service to 
the African-American community, including sponsoring 
an annual conference of black writers. 

“It doesn’t make sense to me to teach in Canarsie or 
Howard Beach and then come home and look at the kids 
in my community, where I live, who need me,” she said. 
“I want to graduate from Medgar Evers and say I went 
to a predominantly black college, and 1 want to work in 
my community.” 

Some administrators doubt that the state would ever 
really close education programs, and Indeed the state is 
considering changing the way it calculates which test- 
takers would count toward the 80 percent cutoff, which 
could inflate pass rates. Nonetheless, all the threatened 
colleges are seeking to raise admissions standards, and 
suffering the consequences — a drop-off in the number 
of eligible students. 

This year, for instance, entering Medgar Evers stu- 
dents needed a minimum 2.5 overall grade point aver- 
age — and a 3.0 in English classes — out of 4.0; pre- 
viously, students with overall averages as low as 2.3 
could get in. And in a departure from previous years, all 
students were required to pass CUNY’s basic skills test 
before they were accepted. 

Officials have discussed raising the required G.P.A. to 
2.7 but are reluctant, for fear of turning away even more 
students and departing from the college’s open-door 
spirit. Although the college has not taken its census yet. 
Dr. Simmons says she is certain fewer students are en- 
tering the program, which had about 900 students last 
spring. Some courses bad to be canceled this year be- 
cause too few signed up. 

Mwalimu J. Shujaa, dean of the school of liberal arts 
and education, says losing the teaching program would 
set back efforts to diversify the teaching work force, 
which is overwhelmingly white in New York (66 per- 
cent) and the nation (87 percent). Educators believe 
that a diverse teaching force wo uld better rejppnjd to 
the increasingly diverse student population. 

“I’m sure you are aware of the national profile of 
teachers,” Dr. Shujaa said. “White, female, suburban.” 

/ / T F YOU NEED A LOT OF TEACHERS BUT DON’T 

I want to pay much, what do you do?” said Richard 

X Soder, a professor of education at the University 
of Washington in Seattle, who has studied teacher-train- 
ing and hiring. “You go to women and make sure the 
training is not significant, because they might find 
grounding for areas where they make more money.” 

Indeed, the public school teaching work force of 2.7 
million nationwide is more than three-quarters female. 
And although some states are.seeking to raise teacher 
pay, the average beginning salary remains well below 
that for fields like business and computers. 

It has always been a struggle to attract top-flight 
teaching candidates. Even within universities, support 
and respect for education programs go lacking. 
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According to a 1997 National Center for Education 
Statistics report, based on 1992-93 data, students in edu- 
cation programs tested into remedial college courses at 
higher rates — 18 percent took remedial math, com- 
pared with 11 percent of majors in the humanities and 
social science, and 13 percent took remedial English, 
compared with 7 percent of humanities and social sci- 
ence majors. Education students’ entrance exam scores 
are also lower, with about half as many education ma- 
jors in the top quartUe as humanities and social science 
majors. 

John sober, the chairman of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education, put it rather tartly during a sum- 
mer meeting of education school deans smarting over 
the poor performance of students on that state’s teacher 
certification exams. ’’Education programs have a rep- 
utation as a place for dum-dums,” he said, and are con- 
sidered ’’the laughing stock by serious scholars.” 

He added, ”We ought to take that to heart.” 

An additional problem is that universities do not tend 
to pour money into their educational programs, which 
are relatively inexpensive to run, requiring little in the 
way of equipment and other resources in comparison 
with, say, chemistry. 

’’These places are cash 
cows,” said Linda Darling- 
Hammond, director of the Na- 
tional Commission on Teach- 
ing and America’s Future, 
based at Teachers CoUege at 
Columbia University. 

The National Center for 
Education Statistics reports that education professors 
are paid, on average, $11,000 less a year than their peers 
in other departments. And colleges spend about $100 
less per student credit-hour on education programs 
than for engineering, though tuition is generally the 
same. 

Unlike medical or law schools, education programs 
are also not required to be certified or accredited by a 
professional board, although there is a move to change 
that. Of the 1,300 teacher-education institutions, about 
500 have been accredited voluntarily by the National 
CouncU for the Accreditation of Teacher Education, a 
Washington-based professional organization that con- 
ducts rigorous review of their faculties, curriculums 
and student populations. 

Two states. North Carolina and Arkansas, require the 
councU’s accreditation, and several others, including 
New York, now strongly advise it, said Arthur Wise, the 
group’s president. Only four institutions in New York 
State — Fordham, Hofstra, and Niagara universities 
and the State University College at Buffalo — are ac- 
credited by the councU. 

F or years, the major crop to sprout 

from the baked earth of far west Texas has been 
cotton, grown on great big farms that splash 
green and white on the otherwise brown and crimson 
moonscape. 

Now the folks ”up at the college” — the University of 
Texas at El Paso — are trying to seed something else 
entirely, all in the name of better educating the farmers 
and working-class residents along the Mexican border. 



The university, recognized by the United States De- 
partment of Education in its ’’Promising Practices” re- 
port on teacher education in September, is growing a 
teaching hospital, but one that aims to turn out teachers 
rather than doctors. And, to carry the analogy further, 
the E.R.’s where the interns apply theory to practice are 
schools like H.D. HiUey Elementary, right in the middle 
of a cotton field in nearby Socorro. 

There, Maribel Alarcon, a student teacher, huddled on 
a recent day with a pack of sixth graders who measured 
and snipped and folded their multicolored construction 
paper into origami, all in the name of geometry. 

”Do you see the triangles?” she asked as they twisted 
and turned their frogs and 
whales to find the shapes. ”ls 
there a parallelogram in there?” 

Taking a breather, Ms. Alarcon 
summed up the value of the 
classroom experience: ”On cam- 
pus we got a lot of theory, but 
here we have hands-on practice 
with the kids. This gives us real 
approaches.” 

It is siich approaches that edu- 
cators hail as the wave of the fu- 
ture for education schools, which 
have been looking inward to find 
ways to improve the way they 
themselves teach. 

Education students, like those 
with other majors, usuaUy spend 
the first couple of years taking a 
college’s core requirement of 
arts and sciences courses, like 
English and math, with the last 
two years devoted to education 
classes. In this latter period, they 
have traditionally done an 8-to- 
12-week ’’student teaching” ex- 
perience at a school, and also 
taken courses that focus on th^ 
ory, methods of instruction aind, 
in many cases, multiculturalism. 

Most campuses devote consid- 
erable class time to teacUi^ j^-f 
dent-centered learning, 
of instruction that discourages 
teachers from standing in front 
of the classroom to lecture; in- 
stead, they are taught to engage 
youngsters in group discussions 
and activities that encourage the 
children to ask questions and find 
their own answers, with guidance 
rather than instruction from the 
teachers. 

’’Don’t be a sage on the stage, 
be a guide on the side,” is how 
Stephanie Hadley, an El Paso 
student, put it. 

’’The old way was teacher-di- 
rected, where they don’t ask kids 
to do anting,” said Carmen 
Rotchford, another student, as if 
recalling a bad memory. ”But 
they just lectute and stand up 
there in the front of the class.” 
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Or, as their science-duration 
teacher. Sally Blake, es^l^ed: 
**Do you want kids that.cd 
rote memorization, or d 
want ones that can think? You 
want ones that can think.*.* , 

In her class, it is not Unusual to 
see students doing the very activ- 
ities they would require^oj their 
piq>ils. One daiy last mon^ for in- 
stance, her students foulid them- 
selves doing a minute’s worth of 
jumping jacks, but not, to lirober 
•up. liiey bit^e d & 
three: 

a 

third recorded the tlnle at inter- 
vals throughout the minute. The 

goal was to measure the chang- 
ing rate over time, and prepare a 
bar graph showing the results. In 
most cases, the pace of the jacks 
slowed over the course of the 
minute. “It’s something physical, 
as opposed to word problems,’' 
Professor Blake said. 

Other education courses typi- 
cally involve classroom manage- 
ment and diversity. 

Downstairs from Professor 
Blake’s class, Virginia Gonzalez 
teaches “Critical Pedagogy,’’ 
whose reading list includes titles 
like “Pedagogy of the Op- 
pressed,’’ by Paulo Freire. In this 
class, she said, they learn to re- 
spect students’ viewpoints and to 
become mindful of the displays of 
cultural diversity seen in a class- 
room, like Hispanic immigrants’ 
reluctance to question authority 
figures, like teachers. 

“As a critical theorist, you are 
constantly deconstructing,’’ she 
tells her pupils. “You are creat- 
ing a learning space for your stu- 
dents. You are not defining them 
and saying, ‘You sit here and this 
is what you do.’ ’’ 

Across the country, schools are 
reducing the number of such 
courses, which have drawn ridi- 
cule from conservative scholars 
like Mr. Silber, who would rather 
see education students spend 
more time learning English and 
math than learning what he calls 
overly soft, touchy-feely ap- 
proaches: 

“We are moving away from 
the Mickey Mouse courses that 
always focus on development and 
method and not enough on con- 
tent,” said Richard Kunkel, dean 
of the College of Education at Au- 
burn University in Alabama and 
executive director of the Holmes 
Partnership, a consortium of 120 
universities seeking ways to im- 
prove teacher education. “Good 
training has a balance of content 
and practice.” 







Arturo Pacheco, the dean of El 
Paso’s education school, defends 
the method courses as necessary 
to give teachers a grounding in 
how to approach their students 
and develop lessons. Nonethe- 
less, the college in the last few 
years has scaled back on such on- 
campus classes in favor of a 
field-based approach. “Teachers 
are now prepared more like doc- 
tors and nurses, and less like phi- 
losophers or historians,” he said. 

Increasingly, medical schools 
are seen as models for teacher- 
preparation programs, which are 
driven more and more by the 
need to strike a better balance 
between teaching theories of 
learning and giving education 
students more practical, clinical 
experience in elementary and 
secondary classrooms. 

The National Commission on 
Teaching and America’s Future 
recommended such an approach 
in a report last year, suggesting 
that fie Id . expe r ience be in- 
creased to a full school year in- 
stead of the typical half year, but 
under close supervision from in^ 
structors or “mentor teachers.” 

The report did not suggest 
abandoning theory and method- 
ology courses, and to strong pro- 
grams like El Paso’s, striking a 
balance is key. 

Even El Paso, though, has not 
been immune to the drive to raise 
standards. The education pro- 
gram has raised its minimum 
grade point average for admis- 
sion (and staying in) to 2.5 from 
2.25, and is requiring its 1,500 stu- 
dents to take additional math and 
science classes. El Paso has met 
the new state requirement, {^st- 
ing a 78 percent overall success 
rate on the certification exam, 
and about 70 percent for each mi- 
nority group, including Hispan- 
ics, the largest group on campus. 

The education program has re- 
structured in the last few years, 
with the centerpiece the drive to 
increase preparation in the field. 
In keeping with the teaching-hos- 
pital model, seniors are called in- 
terns and spend about 600 to 700 
hours in the field — double what 
they used to — at 25 “partner” 
schools. 

They are like Christine Dalby, 
one of 13 interns spending this se- 
mester at Ascarate Elementary 
School. 
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“I could not imagine not having 
this experience,’’ said Ms. Dalby, 
who found an answer to man- 
aging classroom discipline in 
Renee Reszel’s sixth-grade 
room. “At the beginning of the 
class, she didn’t discuss rules or 
anything like that. Instead, she 
works on the point system, where 
they get points for good behavior. 
It’s all positive 

But reality often clashes with 
the high ideals espoused in the 
lecture hall. 

Colleges can instill in their stu- 
dents the best theory, the latest in 
methodology, but the effect of the 
teacher reform movement boils 
down to what happens when 
schools send their new recruits 
out to face veteran teachers and 
administrators suspicious of dif- 
ferent ways of thinking. 

Take Ms. Hadley, the enthusi- 
astic intern determined not to be 
a “sage on the stage.” 

One day she was helping a vet- 
eran teacher at an elementary 
school with an exercise in which 
the pupils had to read a passage 
and then answenquestions about 
it. Taking the initiative, Ms. Had- 
ley saw an opportunity to make 
the lesson “more connected to 
real-life experience,’’ she said. 
The passage dealt with de- 
veloping a “world calendar,’’ a 
reconfigured 364-day calendar 
in which numbered days of the 
month fall on the same weekday 
each year. 

So Ms. Hadley had the stu- 
dents design their own cal- 
endars. 

“They thought it was neat,” 
she said. “Their birthdays fell 
the same day every year.” 

But inevitably, theory bumps 
into practice. What feedback did 
she get from the more tradition- 
bound classroom teacher? 

“She called me a twit.” ■ 




Why So Many Underqualified High School Teachers? 
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The Wall Street Journal, October 5, 1998 



Good Teachers Deserve a Tax Break 



By John Silber 

Massachusetts experienced a sharp re- 
ality check in April, when we joined the 
ranks of states testing prospective teach- 
ers. On the first round, 59% of the candi- 
dates-who a year ago would have been li- 
censed-failed. 

The results of these tests -which were 
no harder than those given to 10th- 
graders-elicited outrage from a public 
previously in denial. They also substan- 
tially reduced the pool of potential teachers 
in Massachusetts, even though a balloon- 
ing student population will require more 
teachers. Clearly, it will also require more 
competent teachers, who not only meet 
minimum requirements but are knowl- 
edgeable in their subjects. 

One reason for the high failure rate is 
that we pay teachers as if we think their 
services are unimportant, and thus fail to 
attract high-qualiW applicants. Compared 
with other professionals, teachers start out 
low on the pay scale and never climb very 
high. In Massachusetts, the average start- 
ing salary is $25,000; the average maxi- 
mum, $50,000. By contrast, law school grad- 
uates frequently earn $100,000 in their first 
year. New MBAs make nearly as much. 
Even toll collectors for the Massachusetts 
Turnpike, needing only a high school edu- 
cation, have a base salary of $32,000. 

The prospects for narrowing these gaps 
are next to nonexistent. Many cities, their 
tax bases devastated by middle-class 
flight, cannot afford more for schools. In 
the suburbs, parents paying private tuition 



are unlikely to support higher taxes for the 
education of other parents’ children. 

The federal government is the only real- 
istic hope for increasing teachers’ salaries. 
Were the government to make the first 
$30,000 of a teacher’s salary tax-exempt, it 
would in effect be providing the equivalent 
of a $9,000 raise. Such an exemption would 
have the added merit of not requiring a 
new bureaucracy or immense handling 
charges for routing taxpayer money 
through Washington. 

This exemption should be available only 
to first-rate teachers: Those applying for 
the exemption should be required to pass a 
demanding test of their literacy and 
demonstrate mastery of their subject niat- 
ter. This test should be designed by a panel 
of eminent teachers and scholars outside 
the public education establishment. It 
could be administered by the stdtes, which 
might well decide to adopt it as their certi- 
fication test. 

Such a test is the only practical way to 
ensure that money is spent to attract and 
retain truly excellent teachers. In the un- 
likely case that all of the nation’s teachers 
qualified for the exemption, the cost would 
be only 1.1% of the federal budget, or about 
$20 billion a year. On the more likely as- 
sumption that half would qualify, the cost 
would be about $10 billion. 

If 0.55% of the federal budget is more 
than we’re willing to pay to recruit and re- 
tain qualified teachers, the exemption 
could be restricted to elementary school 
teachers, who make up half the total num- 



ber of teachers. Elementary education is 
the crucible of educational success and 
failure, and by improving its teachers we 
will also improve the performance of sec- 
ondary school students. Approximately $5 
billion, or 0.28% of the budget, would pro- 
vide exemptions for half the nation’s ele- 
mentary teachers. 

Failed education is an extravagant 
waste of resources. A clever advertising 
slogan says it all: If you think education is 
expensive, try ignorance. Washington 
spends $36,000 a year on each federal pris- 
oner, and the states average $21,000. Pris- 
oners pay little or no taxes, and once re- 
leased, if they do not return to crime, they 
are as likely to be on welfare as to be gain- 
fully employed taxpayers. By the narrow- 
est definition of the term welfare, we spend 
some $250 billion a year on it. If by better 
teaching we alter a child’s life path from 
that of a prisoner or welfare recipient to 
that of a self-reliant citizen, we pluck a 
brand from the burning and enrich the 
treasury. It is hard to imagine a more de- 
sirable turnaround. 

Our school crisis has more causes than 
low pay for teachers. But if we wait until 
we can address all of these, we will never 
address any. The provision of teachers 
worthy of our children is a fundamental 
step in reversing the decline of the schools. 
The time to take this step is now. 

Mr. Silber is chancellor of Boston Univer’ 
sity and chaiiman of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education. 
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Washington Post, November 18, 1998 



Poorly Performing D.C. Teachers to 
Face Penalties 

By Valerie Strauss and Jay Mathews 

D.C. School Superintendent Arlene Ackerman has 
instituted a new evaluation process that lets principals 
in the 146-school system fire poorly performing 
teachers if they show no improvement 90 days after 
being put on notice. 

This de facto probationary period, one of the shortest 
in the nation, is Ackerman's latest effort to instill 
accountability in the beleaguered public school 
system. Since taking over as superintendent in May, 
the former Seattle educator has fired dozens of 
people for poor performance and instituted an 
evaluation process for principals that makes them 
responsible for improving student achievement. 

Ackerman said the system cannot significantly 
improve without getting rid of bad teachers - a 
process that in the past has taken a year or longer. 
Principals, she stressed, need the authority to remove 
them quickly. 

"There is a real public outcry for accountability," she 
said. "So now we are telling principals, 'Do it well, 
or we will hold you accountable.' There should be 
no excuses now." 

Previous D.C. superintendents have pledged to 
remove ineffective teachers but never established a 
reliable process for implementing the dismissals. 
Moreover, according to school sources, most of the 
system's 5,000-plus teachers have received high 
ratings from their principals even though many don't 
deserve them. Evaluations for 1992, the last time 
they were made public, showed that only seven of 
4,516 teachers were judged unsatisfactory. 

Some teachers, who asked not to be identified, said 
they fear that principals might use the accelerated 
dismissal process to remove teachers they don't like 
- a concern shared by the Washington Teachers' 
Union and education advocates. Still, union 
President Barbara Bullock and others applauded the 
move. 

Teachers "do have concerns, and we're going to try 
to stay on top of it," Bullock said. "This plan is not 
to be used for disciplinary actions. It is supposed to 
be a helping plan." 



The union's ability to negotiate evaluation criteria 
was stripped by Congress several years ago, though 
Ackerman allowed union officials to participate in the 
drafting of the dismissal process. 

Mary Levy, counsel for the education advocacy 
group Parents United, predicted that there will be 
"some unfortunate results" from this and other 
changes Ackerman is making. 

"But if we want to move ahead and have good 
teaching in our system, it is a tool that principals 
need," she said. "What we have to do is figure out 
how we can build enough safeguards in so we don't 
have blatant bad behavior by principals." 

But if the school system doesn't toughen teaching 
standards. Levy added, "we don't change anything 
worth changing." 

Finding qualified teachers to replace those who are 
fired could be difficult. There is a national teacher 
shortage, with some jurisdictions offering financial 
incentives to attract the best. Teacher salaries in the 
District are lower than in neighboring jurisdictions, 
and one of Ackerman's first moves this year was to 
raise the pay of first-year teachers from about 
$27,000 to $30,000. 

According to Ackerman and the document laying out 
the dismissal process, teachers are currently drawing 
up individual performance goals with their 
principals, setting targets for improving student 
achievement, professional performance and 
professional involvement. If a principal feels a 
teacher is ineffective, the two will draw up an 
improvement plan, and the teacher will be offered 
assistance from education tools and "learning 
teachers" to help him or her get better. 

If no improvement is seen within 90 days, the 
teacher can be dismissed by the principal. Fired 
teachers can challenge the action through the union 
but won't be returned to a classroom unless they 
win. 

Ackerman said the system is prepared to help 
struggling teachers, "but if you can't get there, it's 
unfair to the children. . . . You can either do the job 
or you can't." 

Teachers who exceed performance goals by the end 
of the school year will thereafter be evaluated every 
three years, rather than every year. Educators rated 
as needing improvement will be given two years - 



and school system assistance - to improve. If they 
don't measure up, termination will be recommended. 

Dennis Johnson, the longtime principal of Terrell 
Elementary School in Southeast Washington, said 
the remedy for bad teaching in the past has boiled 
down to two words: "Transfer 'em." The new 
system, he said, will help each child get the best 
possible instruction. "But you have to be careful," he 
said. "A little bit of power is a dangerous thing." 

William Blount, principal of C.W. Harris Elementary 
in Southeast Washington, said Ackerman's new 
dismissal system "unties your hands, and you have 
less paperwork to deal with. ... I think most of the 
principals support it . . . and I think the teachers get a 
fair deal." 

Edwin Bridges, an education professor at Stanford 
University, said the D.C. plan is part of a national 
trend toward accelerating the dismissal process. But 
Michael Casserly, executive director of the 
Washington-based Council of Great City Schools, 
said the 90-day period is short compared with what 
other major cities use. 

In Arlington County, schools spokeswoman Lisa 
Farbstein said that "to move for dismissal and make 
it stick" takes at least a year.. 

In Montgomery County, removing an incompetent 
teacher also takes up to a year. 

Staff writer Ellen Nakashima contributed to this 
report. 
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Boston Globe, November 9, 1998 



Teachers union to urge new 
training 

Asks task force to look at scrapping ed 
degree 

By Beth Daley, Globe Staff 

The Massachusetts Federation of Teachers wants 
to eliminate undergraduate degrees in education 
and instead require prospective teachers to devote 
all their time to studying academic subjects. 

Then, after a master's degree program in teaching, 
all candidates would perform a one-year internship 
in a classroom before becoming certified, according 
to a list of 20 recommendations the union released 
this weekend. 

But some professors and deans of area teacher 
colleges said yesterday that doing away with the 
education degree could result in teachers who are 
less prepared for the classroom. The education 
reform law of 1993 already requires teacher 
candidates to have a degree in an academic area, 
they said. 

"Along with an undergraduate degree in arts and 
science, they are getting experience with children 
and learning about the content of teaching," said 
Mary Lou Thornburg, acting dean of the school of 
education at Bridgewater State College. "Also, if 
they don't [study teaching] until they are graduate 
students, how will they know they want to teach?" 

But Massachusetts Federation of Teachers 
president Kathleen Kelley said undergraduate 
college students need to gain expertise in a subject 
before trying to teach it to children. 

"Certainly you need teachers who are skilled, but 
you also need people who really know what their 
content area is," said Kelley. "We need to make 
sure teachers are prepared for a particular 
subject," she said. 

The 15,000-member union, the second largest in 
the state and made up largely of urban school 
teachers, wants Governor Paul Cellucci to appoint 
a task force of teachers and state officials to make 
recommendations to the Legislature. Cellucci could 
not be reached for comment yesterday. 

After almost 60 percent of prospective teachers 
bailed a new state teacher competency exam last 



spring, teachers have been under fire from state 
politicians and some members of the public for 
lacking basic knowledge in some subjects. Since 
then, several strategies to improve teacher quality 
- including decertifying colleges where more than 
20 percent of teacher candidates repeatedly fail the 
test - have been put into place. 

Kelley and the union's executive board members 
said teachers and state officials need to work 
together on a task force to improve teacher quality. 
They want the task force appointed before the end 
of the year. 

"Rather than taking potshots at teachers, you will 
have all these people sitting down at the same time 
looking at this," said Ed Doherty, a member of the 
executive board and head of the teachers union in 
Boston. "We all want to work on teacher quality." 

Kelley said teachers would have ample time to 
study their craft under the union's proposals. 

Most schools of education already require teacher 
candidates to student-teach, usually for a 
semester. Some schools, such as Simmons College, 
have yearlong internships for master's degree 
candidates. 

At present, any teacher hired without a master's 
degree must obtain it within five years; the state is 
looking at extending that to 10 years. By contrast, 
the union's proposal would, in effect, require 
teachers to have a master's before they set foot in 
the classroom. 

Most of the deans and college professors contacted 
yesterday said they like the idea of more teacher 
training, as long as it does not affect a prospective 
teacher's schooling. 

"The idea of having a heavy dose of clinical 
training is crucial," said Jerome Murphy, dean of 
the Harvard Graduate School of Education. 
Students at Harvard are often in the classroom 
and are paired with mentors and supervisors to 
learn how to teach. But, he said, all students also 
need time to reflect on teaching practices and 
research new methods. 

The union also wants the state to stop granting 
waivers that allow school districts to hire 
uncertified teachers. Kelley estimated that 
hundreds of teachers are teaching subjects in 
which they lack training. 
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Euz/^eth Greenspan 

1 1 never appreciated the anxiety of ||nd- 
ing.a job Ifiitd I xehmied to college m 
September for- my senior year. M^y. 
nijgh:tly cohversRtionis with fellow shi- 
dents, vviuCh always used to be about cur- 
rent classes or upcoming vacations, have, 
turned into brainstorming sessions about 
life after gra4u|iipn. 

Since; worl^ witb people is important 
to many of us, aS well as finding a job that is 
intellectually ch^en^g, teacbing often 
comes up as a ppssibifity. The more we talk 
about it tiibUj^^'^e clearer it becomes that 
very few of us ^(go into teaching, and 
those who do probably won’t ehd iip in pub- 
lic schools. ^ 

Sal^ may steer some of us cI^m of the 
prbfeMdh, but money is not the overr 
whelming factor in our discu^iohsMVIore 
relevant are the Unuted , and CQnhdhig, 
pa^mtp%eteach^h|dd<m^ 
stigma that has become assodat;^ With 
schools 6f raui^fibh an tHbrefbfe, with 
teaching it^lf. ‘ , 

Tbachhig in a piiblic school requires cer- 
tificatiom.throhgh either a master’s pr, an 
uhdpf^aduate decree in education. That 
ceitificatibn qualifies j^u ta teach in one 
state and mayh^fday nothe accepted else- 
whtte; Son^;stafes, Tike 
New York,A|alsp require 
teachers tajlpdefgp addi- 
tibi^ traim^ every five 
years. While certification 
sounds like a gPbd, way to in- 
sure that our sip|bols have 
qii^ed teacherslil feel the 
OT^ent system is keeping 
al^k^ many gbod potential 
.ie^hers. 

My friend Seth Pollack 
has decided he wants to 
teach, but because he is not 
now certified, his options are limited. He 
knows he could go to an education school 
for a master’s degree, but, like many other 
students here, he believes these programs 
are “a waste of time,” and he thinks the re- 
cent failure of aspiring teachers in Mas- 
sachusetts to pass basic math and literacy 
exanis simply proves his point. 



er than a lack of interest, that steers us 
away from teaching, l^ucation pro- 
grams — and this is particularly true of un- 
dergraduate courses— tend to focus on 
teaching theory and leave the graduates 
I’ve talked to unprepared to stand in front 
of a class of 12-year-olds every day, trying 
to guide them through diagramming a sen- 
tence. My friend Carrie Van Wyk, who re- 
cently graduated fi'om Penn State’s educa- 
tion program, told me that not only did she 
contend with four years of badgering for 
choosing an “easy” major, but that she’d 
had only one opportunity to student teach. 

Haverford, like many other liberal arts 
schools, has a certification program that 
provides students with both a teaching cer- 
tificate and a liberal arts degree in their 
chosen discipline. In order to complete this 
program within four years, students have 
to commit to it by the end of their sopho- 
more yean 

in En^sh,.didcbmp^ 
but she sajjs bhe’ lmeWi^^^ to ' 

college that she wahtyd tbT|^b^:m ' 
schpbls; Mdt even for sbm^nb^^fbfms^ 
as sbf isV the cbin^plplllbh’s.r^ 

qiiii^ents^^ difficult; 
riike|b|rb>^ independent c^ 
paiim|ntf ibe; s^ and s^N^tid suiffiere 
com|lej^|couree vTOrk. , ^ 1 

No||^i^nfflng^y, then, the m^ority of 
my fnei^ phb want to teach wiUdb sp,m 
privatb schpbls, even though the pay tehek 
to be lowei stik- v^ seems to be the gen- , 
eral pa^m fbr ^ 

cording Tq h^briprMerl^ who is the 
program administrator; aqd^^a^ of the 
college’s educatip||v|prqgi^. Private 
schools dbn’t reqffie;theh;|t6achere to be 
certified, arid they cbhductihggfe on- 
campus reqtiiiti^lsessibns to find wotdd- 
be teachersrit easy to find a 

job at a pHyki|^i:br,.iin^ school, 

MerkUnltyfld:!^^^^* certi- 

fied' sti^er^^t bi^^ 

"'‘"'BtttTir^sbffieVbtlp^^^^ 

like SetHi. p^te^M^S|i^l-,npt .bfifer 

.enbt^Tk^enge 

teniatii?b;teathhjg:pfb^^ 

ingi;bj^use they, are a;;b^^ 

tol' tne' piiblic sthboisi 
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for America (OTA) pro- 
is one of .the most 
pppt^. Funded partly 
^oii^ AmeriCoips. an^ 
partly tooi^ corporate 
donatiohs, OTA places 
ne\^ graduate^ 
students ’ in pt the 
m^t under^ ^hqpl 
di^cte^ffi 

a Ster!^ 

in 19|() , Iby a . ^ 

Uhivl^ip.'^ 

chpdMk'SM^^^^ arts 
students from 3,000 applicants each year — 
most from elite colleges and universities. 
The summer before entering the class- 
room, all participants go throu^ a five- 
week education program that covers teach- 
ing techniques and lesson plans. 

TEA has been successful in attracting 
liberal arts students into the teaching field. 
Last year it accepted six seniors from Ha- 
verford, and this year many of my friends 
are applying. It’s not just teat they would 
rather spend just five weeks instead of a full 
two years preparing to teach; several stu- 
dents have told me that they are drawn to 
the recognition that tee hi^y competitive 
program brings, as well as the continuing 
support and respect the institution pro- 
vides to young teachers when they are in 
tee classroom. 

That support has meant a lot to Rishi 
Bhandari, a graduate of Vassar College 
who has completed his first year teachii^ 
in a Baltimore public school under TEA. 
For tee new teachers in many public 
schools, older teachers or administrators 
offer little help, he said, but from TEA, “we 
can expect support.” In addition, those 
who participate in TEA feel they have 
achieved somethingjust by being accepted. 
And while Rishi admitted to me teat tee 
summer training in Houston did not pre- 
pare him well for tee classroom, leaving 
him “blindsided” by his seventh-graders, 
he told me^^te^^^ he didn’t think he was at 
any more of a disadvantage than some of 
his fellow teachers who had come through 
a traditional education program. 

The very aspects teat make this program 
appealing to students like Rishi provoke 
criticism from some education experts. 
“The notion of throwing people into teach- 
ing is foolish,” says Bil Johnson, a profes- 
sor of education at Brown University, “It is 
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a rare individual [who] knows how to 
teach.” He labels TEA “hideously elitist.” 

Others argue that TEA teachers use the 
program as a two- or three-year respite 
fore moving on to other careers. So far, the 
data suggests otherwise. In the eight years 
of TEA’S existence, 56 percent of its partia- 
pants have stayed in teaching after th^lr 
two years are up. 

In addition to TEA and some citywide 
projects, there are a few state programs 
that allow liberal arts students to teach in 
public schools. New Jersey created an 
temative teaching certification program in 
1984. It places liber^ arts grads in schools 
as long as they pass a test oh the subject 
they plan to teach. Each student is trained 
by a veteran teacher throughout the firrt 
year and attends after-hours classes oh 
teaching theory to catch up with new’ 
teachers who went through certification 
programs. 



Wi 



'’hen I spoke with Ellen Schechter, 
who was hired to run the program 
for the Division of Academic and 
Career Standards at the New Jersey Bosdd ' 
of Education, she said teat these “alternate 
routers” do weU in tee classroom and do 
not seem to suffer from inadequate prep^ 
aradon. 

The number of liberal arts students whb. 
have joined the New Jersey program hi^ 
nearly doubled — 713 are entering schools 
this fall. “If you only allowed edu- 
cation mayors to be teach- 
ers,” Schechter points out, 
“it is a very narrow pooL” 
Unlike many other stat@; 
where the lack of available 
teachers has even prompt- 
ed emergency placements 
in recent months, New Jer- 
sey is not facing any teach- 
er shortages — a fact that 
Schechter directly attri- 
butes to their program. 
The alternate routers 
have a significantly low- 
er attrition rate te^' 
traditional routers durr 
ing the first year 01 
teaching, she said,, 
and over time have 
proven to be just as like- 
ly to stay in the field. 

I’m convinced that lE 
more states had programs like NeW 
Jersey’s, and if universities offered stron- 
ger curriculums, more students — incluS^ 
ing many of my friends at Haverford— 
would become teachers in public schools. If 
that were the case, my Mends and I would 
be staying up late talking about where aftd; 
what we plan to teach. 
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Selected Readings on School Reform 

Curriculum & Content 



We lead with an editorial by E.D. Hirsch, founder of the Core Knowledge Foundation, 
from the Richmond Times Dispatch. In “All Children Can Master Basic Knowledge,” 

Hirsch asserts that all youngsters, regardless of racial, ethnic, or socioeconomic 
background, can master the basics by starting early and working hard. Since student 
achievement is not determined by innate characteristics, schools should focus on 
encouraging effort, rather than blaming ability. 

Next, “Far and Wide: Developing and Disseminating Research-Based Programs,” an 
article by Robert Slavin found in American Educator, discusses how well-researched and 
tested designs can be successfully replicated in schools. Rather than making each teacher 
create his or her own pedagogy and curriculum and thereby continually reinventing the 
wheel, schools should use methods and materials that are part of a high quality packaged 
program. (Of course, Slavin wouldn’t mind if schools buy his packaged program. Success for 
All.) We suggest you get hold of the Fall 1998 issue of American Educator because it 
features several excellent articles on fixing low-performing schools. For a copy, contact the 
American Federation of Teachers at (202) 879-4420. 

James Traub, in his New Republic article, “Multiple Intelligence Disorder,” blasts 
Howard Gardner’s celebrated theory of multiple intelligences. It’s about time someone did, 
as the education world has been consumed by the MI juggernaut. 

Finally, David J. Hoff’s Education Week article, “Math Council Again Mulling Its 
Standards,” discusses the greater emphasis that the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics has placed on basic skills in the draft revisions of its new math standards. 
Perhaps a truce in the math wars lies ahead. 
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Richmond Times -Dispatch, November 8 , 1998 
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Democratic? Are extrinsic rewards Republican, and intrinsic interest Democratic? ^ jj ^j,, ^g^d 

Is effort Republican, ability Democratic? The retreat to political labels reflects overcome thought-fatigue, and renounce slogans and facile political polarizing 

what one scholar m a different context has called "thought fatigue." After a while, complexities of education. 
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Developing and Disseminating 
Research-Based Programs 



By Robert Slavin 



E very metropolitan area has at least one widely 
known school that has been able to demonstrate, 
year after year, extraordinary student performance. 
When these schools serve poor and minority children, 
they are often held up as examples of what aU schools 
could achieve with at-risk children. 

On further examination, these exemplary schools 
sometimes turn out to be less than extraordinary be- 
cause they operate under conditions that other 
schools cannot emulate. Some are magnet schools that 
can select their students (and reject those who are dif- 
ficult to teach). Some have high levels of funding or 
other special circumstances. Yet it is not unusual to 
find schools with none of these special circumstances 
that are nevertheless producing outstanding student 
success. 

Exemplary schools that operate without the extras 
play an important role in broader school reform be- 
cause they demonstrate that all children can learn. 
When the late Ron Edmonds made his famous claim 
that “wherever and whenever we choose [we can] 
successfully teach aU children...,”* he was saying that 
the existence of even a handful of exemplary schools 
serving poor and minority children demonstrates be- 
yond any doubt that the fault is in our education sys- 
tem, not in our children. 

The problem, however, with exemplary schools is 
that we have not known how to replicate them. So 
they have provided visions of what can be done but 
not models of how to achieve exceUence in the thou- 
sands of schools that need improvement. Often, an ex- 
emplary school will be just down the street from a 
school serving the same neighborhood that is produc- 
ing results that are far from exemplary. Even the exem- 
plary schools themselves don’t remain consistent over 
time; changes in principals, key staff, district policies, 
funding, or even just the passage of time may under- 
mine a school that once gave poor, minority children 
an educa tion equal to the best. 

Robert Slavin, the developer of Success for All, is cur- 
rently co-director of the Johns Hopkins University 
Center for Research on the Education of Students 
Placed at Risk in Baltimore, Maryland. 
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What practices create a successful school? And 
even harder, if we isolate these practices, how can we 
make sure they become commonplace? Though repli- 
cability is not the same thing as exceUence, the ques- 
tion of how to disseminate existing programs, in par- 
ticular, has consumed researchers and reformers for 
decades. Yet finaUy, a confluence of developments in 
research and in policy has produced a breakthrough 
that aUows us to repUcate programs in thousands of 
schools. 

Replicable Reform Designs 

What has happened is that a number of organiza- 
tions, mostly universities, have developed, evaluated, 
and learned how to disseminate programs capable of 
translating best practices into replicable individual pro- 
grams and replicable schoolwide reform designs^. 
These programs vary widely in their particulars, but aU 
are built around the idea that externally developed 
programs, with appropriate adaptations to local cir- 
cumstances, can be disseminated to hundreds or thou- 
sands of schools. Our own program. Success for AU, is 
in more than 1,100 schools in forty-four states (and 
five foreign countries). Henry Levin’s Accelerated 
Schools model is also in more than a thousand schools. 
James Comer’s School Development program is in 
about six hundred, as is a program caUed High Schools 
That Work. Schoolwide programs based on Direct In- 
struction reading and mathematics programs are used 
in more than a hundred schools. Core Knowledge is 
rapidly expanding in hundreds of schools. A set of 
eight comprehensive programs funded by the non- 
profit New American Schools Development Corpora- 
tion (NASDC) is used in several hundred schools. In 
addition, there are dozens of replicable programs in 
every subject and for every grade level, as weU as repli- 
cable programs for dropout prevention, tutoring, and 
so on. 

Some of these programs are carefully structured, 
with specific student materials, teachers’ manuals, 
training procedures, and other elements, while others 
provide powerful ideas and connections with 
'other innovative schools but expect teachers 
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and other educators to create all the classroom strate- 
gies and materials for themselves. Some are extensively 
researched and have undergone independent evalua- 
tions, while others can only point to a few schools 
(perhaps out of many) that have made substantial 
gains in a given year, and some lack even this type of 
evidence. Yet what all of these programs share is that 
they were designed from the outset to be replicated. 

One of the most important factors in the successful 
replication of a reform design is the process by which 
a school adopts one of these designs. The selection 
must be based on a voluntary choice made by the pro- 
fessionals in the school. Our own programs require an 
informed vote by secret ballot and a supermajority of 
at least 80 percent of a school’s teachers, and we do 
everything in our power to see that the vote is free 
and uncoerced. We try to make sure that teachers have 
visited other Success for All schools, had access to 
written materials and videotapes, and had opportuni- 
ties to question program representatives before they 
make this important decision. Most other programs 
use similar procedures. 

This buy-in process ensures that the overwhelming 
majority of educators who will actually carry out the 
reform had a decisive role in selecting it and are there- 
fore committed to high-quality, thoughtful implementa- 
tion. Admittedly, given the pressures on schools to do 
something about student achievement right away, it 
can be difficult to make sure that teachers have the 
chance for an uncoerced choice. It is nonetheless es- 
sential. In our own research, we have found that poor 
implementation can usually be traced to a hasty, 
poorly informed or pressured choice that failed to se- 
cure the commitment of the school staff to put their 
hearts and minds behind making the program work.^ 

However, this is not to underplay the importance of 
the implementation process m replicating a reform de- 
sign. A Success for All implementation involves train- 
ing teachers so that they fully understand both the 
ideas behind the design and the specific procedures 
and practices they will be following and adapting for 
use in the classroom. It involves coaching and being 
coached and constant assessment of students to see if 
they are moving ahead or falling behind. And it in- 
volves learning how to use parents as an important re- 
source. The network of Success for All schools, a con- 
tinuing resource for all participating schools, can play 
an especially important role when a school is imple- 
menting the program. The network allows those in- 
volved to share ideas and strategies with people in 
other schools and work through problems they are 
having. Ultimately, the network also helps build a com- 
mon language and norms of professionalism and col- 
laboration. 

Discrediting the Rand 
‘Change Agent’ Study 

The existence and widespread dissemination of 
comprehensive programs have discredited once and 
for all the influential Rand “change agent” study of the 
1970s.‘* The change agent study concluded that lasting 
and effective school reform could only take 



place if the participants themselves designed and car- 
ried out their own innovations. Based in part on this 
study, school reformers often came to believe that 
even well-developed, well-designed school change 
models could never work, could never be maintained, 
and could never be replicated. People in each school 
had to try to reinvent the wheel — and hope they were 
not proceeding on a faulty premise. 

The belief that reform has to take place school by 
school and cannot be promoted by external agencies 
led to despair of ever achieving widespread reform, 
and this was a major reason for the embrace at the 
policy level of “systemic” reforms. Systemic reforms 
concentrated instead on district and statewide and 
even national reforms such as changes in assessment, 
accountability, standards, governance, the introduc- 
tion of charters or privatization or other innovations 
that did not directly change classroom practice. The 
theory was that only reforms like these were likely 
to make a difference on a substantial scale; and sys- 
temic reforms did bring about some important 
changes. Standards and accountability, for example, 
have made us look anew at what students can be ex- 
pected to achieve and how we can measure their 
achievement. And they have been essential in moti- 
vating the search for effective programs and giving 
schools feedback on the results of their new pro- 
grams. 

However, recent research confirms what common 
sense also tells us. Systemic changes mandated from 
Washington or from state capitals do not have a suffi- 
ciently powerful effect on student achievement unless 
they are coupled with reforms that directly target 
classroom practices. In addition to knowing what their 
students should be learning — and whether they are 
meeting external standards — teachers also need effec- 
tive, well-tested, and replicable classroom techniques 
to help them guide their students’ learning. Replicable 
reform models that are selected by educators and pro- 
vide materials and support for teachers who put the 
programs into practice can be used in thousands of 
schools, and they offer a promising antidote to top- 
down policies. 

The advantages of having well-worked-out programs 
to adopt or adapt, rather than having every teacher or 
school try to reinvent the wheel, are many. First, a pro- 
gram developer has far more time and resources to try 
out many draft prototypes, get feedback from many 
teachers, see the effects on many different types of 
children, and continually revise the program until it is 
practical and effective. In addition to sound materials, 
program developers can work out assessments and 
training procedures. A widely used program is also 
likely to have videotapes demonstrating effective prac- 
tices and a network of implementing schools that gives 
teachers opportunities to share ideas, adaptations, sup- 
plementary materials, and so on. Program developers 
have the time and resources to follow developments in 
research, adapt to changes in standards, and keep up 
with the latest trends in curriculum. They are able to 
evaluate their program (though, unfortunately, not all 
do so). This is not to say that teachers cannot create 
their own effective innovations— far from it. 
Yet the great majority of teachers prefer to 
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innovate beginning from a solid base of materials and 
methods, rather than starting from scratch. Given the 
enormous job teachers have to do just to teach every 
day, it is unrealistic and unwise to expect them to in- 
vent everything they use. 

The rationale behind the Rand change agent study, 
still believed by many educators and academics, is that 
teachers will not implement an externally developed 
program because they themselves were not involved 
in creating it. This is half true; if external reforms are 
forced on teachers, they may, in fact, resist or engage 
in only token or surface compliance. However, if 
teachers have taken part in identifying a program that 
is appropriate and practical for their school, and if 
they have been involved in modifying the program to 
fit their needs, they are likely to feel ownership and 
commitment. It is the buy-in process used with most 
current reform models that makes the change agent 
study wrong. It is not necessary for teachers to invent 
a program in order for them to be fully committed to 
making it a success; it is necessary that they have un- 
fettered choice. 

The insistence that each teacher develop his or her 
own teaching tools, techniques, and even curriculum 
materials is unique to the education profession. What 
physician would ignore the research, pass up the array 
of available medications, and make up his or her own 
concoctions? What farmer would try to develop new 
seeds or better tractors just for use on his or her own 
farm? In every successful part of our economy, profes- 
sionals select and intelligently apply well-developed 
tools rather than inventing new ones exclusively for 
their own use. Why should education be different? 
Can it afford to be? 



Comprehensive School Reform 
Demonstration (CSRD) 

Recently, the U.S. Congress passed an important bill 
to support the adoption of comprehensive reform de- 
signs, ones that affect all aspects of school functioning. 
The 1997 Education Appropriations bill crafted by 
Congressmen David Obey and John Porter allocated a 
total of $145 million, most of which is to provide 
grants of at least $50,000 per year for up to three years 
to schools proposing to adopt comprehensive reform 
designs. This Comprehensive School Reform Demon- 
stration (CSRD) program, now just getting under way, 
will help schools pay for the start-up costs of adopting 
programs that affect all aspects of school function. 
Each state is establishing its own guidelines and re- 
view procedures, but most will focus the available 
money on relatively high-poverty, low-achieving 
schools. 

For the first time, CSRD puts serious money behind 
supporting programs that can be replicated. If it lives 
up to its potential, it could be extremely important in 
disseminating proven programs. However, there is a 
serious problem with CSRD. As it is currently written, 
the legislation sets relatively low standards of research 
evidence for the programs it now funds. It is not hard 
to understand why. Until now, there has been no de- 
mand that programs back up their claims of effective- 
ness with research. So there are too few programs 
with solid evidence of success to serve the more than 
two thousand schools likely to be funded in the first 
round (1998-99). However, if CSRD funding continues, 
there is a good chance that evaluation standards will 
become more stringent. 

(Continued on page 45) 
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(Continued from page 11) 

As more programs are developed in response to the 
demand, developers are likely to find that, if they can 
establish their programs* effectiveness, they will be 
more competitive. If that happens, schools will have 
what is now seldom available to them: rigorous pro- 
gram evaluations that compare the achievement gains 
of schools using a particular design with matched con- 
trol schools. This, in turn, will provide an impetus for 
independent evaluations, including studies carried out 
by states and large districts. If this supply-and-demand 
process works as it should, the result will be better 
and better programs that have to meet ever-higher 
standards of effectiveness and replicability. 

It is not certain, of course, that CSRD will succeed. 
Without careful attention to the quality of implementa- 
tion of the programs adopted and without a toughening 
over time of the standards used to determine that pro- 
grams are instructionally effective, CSRD could become 
just one more federal program shoveling money into the 
schools with little result. Lawmakers should be eager, 
long before that happens, to insist on more rigorous 
standards. Indeed, if the process of toughening stan- 
dards takes too long, the program could also be danger- 
ously weakened. Yet there is an exciting potential for 
fundamental change if states, districts, and schools un- 
derstand the need for demanding proven programs— 
and the danger of taking promotional brochures at face 
value — and if they use the CSRD process as a means of 
setting high standards for educational innovation. 

If the Comprehensive School Reform Demonstration 
program does succeed, it could be the model for even 
more far-reaching change. In 1999, Title I will be up 
for reauthorization. At $8 billion. Title I is by far the 
largest resource for change in high-poverty schools. 
Historically, Title I was used for remedial services, but 
increasingly it has been used to enable schools to 
adopt programs that affect the entire school. Again, if 
CSRD develops the rigorous standards for program 
adoption that it needs, the effect on achievement in 
Title I schools could be momentous. 

The Memphis City school system is likely to be a test 
ground for whole-school reform. Beginning in 1995, 
Memphis implemented a variety of New American 
Schools programs, plus two others. Additional schools 
will participate each year until all the schools have 
chosen a new program. An independent evaluation of 
achievement outcomes on the Tennessee Comprehen- 
sive Assessment Program (TCAP) found that, across 
the board, elementary schools in Memphis implement- 
ing comprehensive designs experienced substantially 
greater gains than a matched control group, than other 
Memphis schools, and than Tennessee schools gener- 
ally.^ We will have to await further evaluations to assess 
the relative success and lasting impact of the various 
models. However, the results of dozens of studies of in- 
dividual programs that we already have give us a pic- 
ture of what the Memphis results are likely to be. 
These studies demonstrate the potential of compre- 
hensive reform designs that have a solid research base 
to substantially improve student achievement. In gen- 
eral, the programs that produce the largest and 
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most consistent learning gains are those that are most 
completely worked out.^ These are programs that are 
more than just good ideas. Instead, they incorporate 
materials, assessments, teaching manuals, training pro- 
cedures, and other resources and supports to facilitate 
high-quality implementation. 

Bringing Education into the 
Twentieth Century 

At the dawn of the 21st century, it’s time that educa- 
tion reform enters the 20th. In technology, medicine, 
agriculture, engineering, and other fields, a process of 
development, evaluation, and dissemination continu- 
ally improves products and techniques. Professionals 
m^e choices among a variety of proven, effective ma- 
terials and strategies, and then apply them as appropri- 
ate to various situations. In contrast, education reform 
goes from fad to fad, with little attention to rigorous 
evidence. This must change if education reform is to 
make substantial progress over time. The development 
and dissemination of whole-school reform programs, 
the passage of the Comprehensive School Reform 
Demonstration, and other developments bring us an 
important step closer to reform based on evidence 
rather than fashion. We’re moving beyond islands of 
excellence and beginning to learn how to make what 
is now extraordinary the norm. Our children deserve 
no less. 

The message of this article is one of hope and ur- 
gency. Schools can do a much better job of educating 
all students, especially low-income and minority stu- 
dents, using methods and materials that are readily 
available. There are approaches that are effective and 
appropriate for a wide variety of objectives. The exis- 
tence of these approaches demonstrates that the low 
achievement of so many students placed at risk is not 
inevitable. We need not wait for social or political 
transformation to dramatically improve educational 
outcomes for students at risk of school failure. If we 
were to use what we know now about programs that 
work, we could make an enormous difference in the 
lives of ail our children. D 
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Multiple intelligence disorder 

By Jams Traub 



H oward Gardner first realized that he had struck 
a chord in the nadonal psyche when he gave 
a speech to private-school administrators on 
his new theory of “multiple intelligences” and 
saw the headmasters elbowing each other to get into 
the hall. That was in 1983. Since that dme, Gardner, a 
Harvard profe^or who sdll carries a book bag and wears 
a ski parka over his tweed jacket, has blossomed into a 
genuine academic superstar. He has won a MacArthnr 
genius grant; his books have been translated into 20 
languages; and he gives about *75 talks a year. There are 
now “M.I. schools” all over the country. His ideas have 
achieved extraordinary currency in even the most rar- 
efied reaches of the educadonal world; when the direc- 
torship of one of New \brk*s most presdgious private 
schools recendy came open, almost every candidate for 
the job mendoned Gardner in his or her one-page edu- 
cadonal-philosophy statement. In the 15 years since the 
publicadon of G^ocdner*s Frames of Mind^ muldple intelli- 
gences has gone from being a widely disputed theory to 
a rallying cry for school reformers to a cultural com- 
nionplace. And, amazingly, it has done so without ever 
winning over the scientific establishment. 

Gardner’s central claim is that what we normally 
think of as intelligence is merely a single aspect, or two 
aspects, of a much wider range of aptitudes; he has 
counted eight so far. Thus we have exalted the attribute 
measured by IQ tests — the hyperlogical style Gardner 
halfjokingly calls the “Alan Dershowitz” model of intel- 
ligence — and have slighted our creadve and interper- 
sonal gifts. Of course, the primary question about this 
theory is whether or not it’s true. But an intriguing sec- 
ondary question is why it’s so wildly popular. “I think 
the whole intelligence establishment and the psycho- 
metric tradidon were ready to be attacked by somebody 
who was credible,” Gardner told me the first time I met 
him, in the midst of a two-day speaking tour in Chicago 
last December. *We know that kids who do well on tests 
are smart, but we also know that a lot of kids who don’t 
do well on tests are getting it. The quesdon is not 
how smart people are but in what ways people are 
smart. This is, of course, an immensely appealing idea. 

Ji^ES Traub is a contributing writer for The Nerv York 
Times Magazine. 



Gardner has offered an explanadon for academic fail- 
ure in which the problem lies in the system of measure- 
ment rather than the student or the teacher; more 
broadly, he has given intellectual legidmacy to cridques 
of the test-driven meritocracy and of the high-IQ elite 
it fosters. Muldple intelligence theory clearly serves 
many purposes. That makes it powerful, but not neces- 
sarily valid. 

P sychometrics hasn’t changed much since Alfred 
Binet devised a test at the turn of the century to 
predict which French children would succeed 
or fail in school. The instruments we now use to 
test a child’s “intelligence quodent” measure essendally 
the same apdtudes that Binet did — memory, vocabu- 
lary, spadal thinking, the ability to draw analogies and 
solve puzzles — because these are the apdtudes histori- 
cally associated with success iri school and in profes- 
sional life. While psychometricians disagree about the 
extent to which intelligence is an inherited trait rather 
than a result of environment and upbringing, there is 
broad consensus around the idea that intelligence is a 
single endty that can be measured with fairly great accu- 
racy. The various mental apdtudes are understood as 
aspects of a single underlying trait called g for “general 
intelligence.” 

Howard Gardner has approached the subject of intel- 
ligence from an entirely different angle, one that com- 
bines scientific research and speculation with personal 
experience, Gardner is a polymath, with a breadth of 
interests unusual in his field. As a boy, he was a serious 
pianist and a student of composition; as a young scholar 
at Harvard, where he has spent his entire professional 
life, he worked with Nelson Goodman, the philosopher 
of aesthedcs. In one of his first books, The Arts and 
Human Development, published in 1973, Gardner noted 
that the developmental model created by the great Swiss 
psychologist Jean Piaget applied only to “those mental 
processes that culminate in scientific thought, an end 
state that can be expressed in logical terms.” Gardner 
looked instead at the development of the cognitive pro- 
cesses involved in creative work. Several of his subse- 
quent books have explored the thought processes of 
great artistic figures. Gardner had also begun to study 
brain-damaged patients at Boston’s Veterans Admin i- 
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stration Hospital. He found that many of them had suf- 
fered devastating damage to a core intellectual function 
that had nevertheless left other functions intact — so that 
some aphasics who could barely comprehend speech 
could nevertheless recognize a metaphor or even tell a 
joke. This fit with an emerging consensus in neuro- 
science: namely, that the brain operates in ‘‘modular” 
fashion, with autonomous systems devoted to different 
mental acts. 

Gardner built on these insights in Frames of Mind, 
Rather than accepting that intelligence tests captured 
intelligence, he drew up a series of criteria from a wide 
range of disciplines and assigned the tide “intelligence” 
to whatever mental traits satisfied them. In order to 
make Gardner’s final cut, an aptitude had to have been 
isolated, or spared, in instances of brain damage; had 
to furnish instances of prodigies or idiots savants; had 
to have a unique developmental and evolutionary 
history; and so on. These intelligences were almost 
wholly independent of one another; there was no mas- 
ter trait — no g. The seven winners were “linguistic” and 
“logical-mathematical” — the two already recognized 
by psychometricians — plus “musical,” “spatial,” “bodily 
kinesthetic,” “intrapersonal,” and “interpersonal.” 
Gardner has since added an eighth, the “naturalist 
intelligence,” which is the ability to make distinctions 
and to form classes among objects. “Existential intelli- 
gence” has been a candidate for several years, but 
Gardner has not yet admitted it to the pantheon. 

Gardner failed to persuade his peers. George Miller, 
the esteemed psychologist credited with discovering 
the mechanisms by which short-term memory operates, 
wrote in The New York Times Book Review that Gardner’s 
argument boiled down to “hunch and opinion.” And 
Gardner’s subsequent work has done very litde to shift 
the balance of opinion. A recent issue of Psychology, 
Public Policy, and Law devoted to the study of intelli- 
gence contained virtually no reference to Gardner’s 
work. Most people who study intelligence view M.I. 
theory as rhetoric rather than science, and they’re 
divided on the virtues of the rhetoric. Steven Ceci, a 
developmental psychologist at Cornell, praises Gardner 
as “a wonderful communicator” who has publicized “a 
much more egalitarian view of intelligence.” But he 
points out that Gardner’s approach of constructing cri- 
teria and then running candidate intelligences through 
them, while suggestive, provides no hard evidence — no 
test results, for example — that his colleagues could 
evaluate. Ceci adds: ‘The neurological data show that 
the brain is modular, but that does not address the 
issue of whether all these things are correlated or not.” 
Track-and-field athletes, he notes, may have special gifts 
in one particular event, but they will score better than 
the average person on every event. Psychological tests 
show the same kind of correlations. 

Gardner describes this conventional view of intelli- 
gence as Cartesian rather than Darwinian. Cartesians, 
he argues, see the mind in strictly rational and ahistori- 
cal terms. ‘The Darwinian view,” he says, “is that this is 
a crazy-quilt group of faculties that we have here, and 



they’ve dealt with survival over hundreds of thousands 
of years in very different environments. Literacy only 
existed twenty-five hundred years ago. What does it 
mean to develop a whole theory of intelligence that 
didn’t even exist three thousand years ago? Moreover, 
given that we now have computers that will do our 
rational behavior for us, it’s an open question what the 
intelligences are going to be that are valued fifty years 
from now. It might be artistic; it might be pointless 
kinds of things.” Why should we accept a definidon of 
intelligence that “took a certain scholastic skill — ^what it 
meant to be a good bureaucrat a hundred years ago— 
and make that the quintessence of intelligence”? 

But that is, in a way, precisely the problem with 
Gardner’s theory. Intelligence is not a crisp concept 
but a term of value — indeed, the ultimate term of 
value. Some in Gardner’s corner, like his mentor and 
colleague Jerome Bruner, say they wish Gardner had 
employed a more neutral term like “aptitude.” But if 
Gardner hadn’t used “intelligence” he wouldn’t be the 
colossal figure he is today. Gardner does not shy away 
from the “political” dimension of his argument. “My 
claim that there are seven or eight Xs is not a value 
Judgment,” he told me. “It’s my best reading of the bio- 
logical and cultural data. But my decision to call them 
‘intelligences’ is clearly picking a fight with a group 
that thought it, and it alone, could decide what intelli- 
gence was.” 

There may well be validity to Gardner’s claim that 
core mental aptitudes are more autonomous from one 
another than psychometricians like to believe. But the 
reason psychologists don’t measure the elements of 
“bodily kinesthetic” intelligence isn’t that they doubt 
the elements exist — it’s that they don’t think the ele- 
ments matter. Some societies may be structured around 
musical or athletic or spiritual attainments, but ours 
isn’t. This is where Gardner’s quarrel lies. Like Robert 
Coles, the author of The Moral Intelligence of Children, 
and Daniel Goleman, who wrote the wildly popular 
Emotional Intelligence, Gardner believes that we have sub- 
mitted too much to the tyranny of logic. What he has 
elaborated over the years is the most scientifically cred- 
ible and deeply pondered of the various assaults on the 
hegemony of logic. It’s an extraordinary polemic, but 
it’s still a polemic. And so the question it leaves us 
with is: Are we too preoccupied widi cultivating the old- 
fashioned intellectual gifts, or are we not preoccupied 
enough? 

T he psychometric establishment was no match 
for Frames of Mind in the court of public opin- 
ion. Gardner had offered a vision of human 
nature that spoke eloquently to public disillu- 
sionment with the scientific, technocratic worldview. 
Although Gardner had almost nothing to say about the 
practical applications of his theory, he had provided a 
paradigm that opened up new vistas for the education 
of children. From the outset, educators passed Frames 
of Mind around like samizdat. Tom Hoerr, the head- 
master of a private school in St. Louis, told me that he 
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bought the book soon after it was published, read it 
with mounting excitement, and then spent months 
meeting after school with his faculty to discuss it chap- 
ter by chapter. A group of teachers in Indianapolis 
drove 14 hours to talk with Gardner about creating a 
school based on his philosophy. Gardner didn’t have a 
philosophy, and yet his reticence about the world of 
practice had the effect »of vindicating almost any depar- 
ture from the traditional curriculum or traditional ped- 
agogy made in his name. 

And so began the astonishing second life of Frames 
of Mind as a template for the transformation of the 
schools — a transformation much in evidence today. 
Open up a copy of Education Week and you’ll see ads for 
conferences on the ‘‘Student at Risk” and “Restructur- 
ing Elementary Schools” and ‘Training for Trainers” — 
all with presentations on M.L theory. One progressively 
minded educator recendy told me, “Howard is the 
guru, and Frames of Mind is the bible.” Few of the teach- 
ers and administrators I talked to were familizir with the 
critiques of multiple intelligence theory; what they 
knew was that the theory worked for them. They talked 
about it almost euphorically. To Dee Dickinson, an edu- 
cator and consultant in Seatde, Frames of Mind offered a 
“metatheory” that tied together all the effective teach- 
ing strategies she had been promoting. “Here was a 
new way of looking at human capacities,” she said, “and 
a new way of identifying people’s strengths and finding 
effective ways of helping people use those strengths.” 
Gardner appealed to the teachers’ intuitive sense that 
children learn in different ways, and the teachers re- 
sponded to Gardner’s more explicidy political agenda 
of democratizing human gifts. Tom Hoerr said that 
what he learned from Gardner was that “working with 
other people, working with yourself, knowing other 
people, is a form of intelligence.” Hoerr’s own motto 
is: “Who you are is more important than what you 
know.” 

M.I. has now spawned a burgeoning cottage industry 
of consultants and manuals and videotapes. Several 
publishers have an entire sideline of Gardneriana, and 
I sent away for material from several of them. One of 
the items I received was Celebrating Multiple Intelligences^ 
a teachers’ guide written by Hoerr and his staff at the 
New City. School, one of the most highly regarded M.I. 
schools. The book consists of a series of lesson plans 
in the various intelligences, further divided according 
to the students’ ages. In one exercise designed to stim- 
ulate the interpersonal intelligence of students from 
the first through third grades, children form a circle 
and throw a ball of string back and forth, each time 
saying something complimentary about the recipient. 
The “learner outcome” is: “Children will focus on ex- 
pressing positive comments to peers who they may or 
may not know well.” Every exercise comes with “M.I. 
Extensions” designed to stimulate some other intelli- 
gence— write songs about the activity, play charades to 
illustrate the activity, and, above all, talk about how you 
felt about the activity. The sensitivity toward the variety 
of children’s abilities is connected to a broader preoc- 



cupation with diversity. In order to “look at issues of 
prejudice and discrimination relating to disabilities, 
race, gender, and religion,” the teachers devised an 
experiment in which “each child spent sbc hours a day 
being blindfolded, wearing ear plugs, sitting in a 
wheelchair, or having limited use of arms and hands.” 
It lasted five days. 

Here we come to the heart of the problem with 
multiple intelligences — not as theory, but as practice. 
M.I. theory has proved powerful not because it’s true 
but because it chimes with the values and presuppose 
tions of the school world and of the larger culture. 
When theories escape into the world, they get used in 
ways that their inventors could scarcely have predicted 
or even approved. Gardner hasn’t been quite sure 
where his responsibility lies in such matters. He told 
me that he cannot be the “policeman” of the world he 
set into motion, though he has, increasingly, been its 
poster boy. Gardner has begun to speak out against 
some of the more extreme uses of his theory, and crit- 
ics like educational historian Diane Ravitch have urged 
him to do more. When I showed Gardner copies of 
some of the exercises in Celebrating Multiple Intelligmces, 
he scrutinized them carefully, frowned, and said, ‘The 
only answer I can g^ive to this is: I would certainly not 
want to be in a school where a lot of time was spent 
doing these things.” 

Gardner himself is a rigorous thinker, and he now 
takes pains to talk about “the school virtues.” He often 
describes himself as a “disciplinarian,” by which he 
means that he believes in the traditional academic dis- 
ciplines. The intelligences, he says, are not academic 
ends in themselves, but mesms by which legitimate aca- 
demic ends may be reached. For example, if a child is 
not particularly strong in “logical-mathematical” intelli- 
gence, the math teacher should seek a medium in 
which the child feels more comfortable — language or 
even physical movement. In Multiple Intelligences, a book 
of practical advice published in 1993, Gardner writes, 
“Any concept worth teaching can be approached in at 
least five different ways that, roughly speaking, map 
onto the multiple intelligences.” The model school that 
he sketches in the book has much in common with 
progressive schools generally. Students work with one 
another as much as with the teacher; they design and 
carry out long-term projects rather than cornpleting 
daily assignments; they seek to master concepts rather 
than absorb information; they spend time in real-world 
environments. What’s different about an M.I. school is 
that it observes a rigorous equality among the intelli- 
gences — no “hierarchizing” of language and logic. 

W hether that’s desirable or not depends in 
part on whether you think the schools are 
turning out too many Dershowitz-like whiz 
kids or too few. Having visited several dozen 
schools over the last decade or so, I would suggest 
the answer is clearly “too few.” Maybe in Japan, or even 
in France, are schools producing students who are 
too narrow; the problem in the United States is that 
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students are too shallow. M.I. can, in theory, be a 
means of teaching deeper understanding, but it*s at 
least as likely that it will be used in the service of a 
specious sense of “breadth.” Chester Finn, an educa- 
tional reformer and former Reagan administration offi- 
cial, describes M.I. pedagogy as the cognitive version of 
the multiculturalist view that school should offer a cele- 
bration of diversity. Harold Stevenson, a psychologist at 
the University of Michigan, says, “What they* re trying to 
say is, ‘You may not be able to do academic things, but 
you move well, or you’re very good at music or spatial 
intelligence.*” Whatever Gardner himself intends, M.I. 
theory legitimizes the fad for “self-esteem,” the unwill- 
ingness to make even elementary distinctions of value, 
the excessive regard for diversity, and the decline of 
diligence. 

Gardner and other progressive educators are surely 
right that traditional pedz^ogy, at least as it is practiced 
in most schools, leads to superficial understandings and 
the confusion of recitation with real knowledge. Good 
teachers challenge their students at the deepest possi- 
ble level; they understand that the mastery of facts and 
dates is a means to an end, not an end in itself. But it’s a 
powerful means. And it may be better for schools to err 
on the side of too much of it rather than too little. 

T here are now hundreds of schools that claim to 
be based in whole or in part on M.I. pedagogy. 
Educational journals carry glowing accounts of 
schools “turned around” by M.I. A researcher 
working for Gardner says that she finds that trivial uses 
of the pedagogy are giving way to more serious ones. 
Gardner himself guessed that, if I were to visit 50 M.I. 
schools, *you*d see a lot more schools that are indistin- 
guishable from other schools than you would schools 
that are Mickey Mouse” — not exactly a stirring defense. 
Still, he said, enough schools are using his principles 
wisely to demonstrate the potential power of M.I. 

In the middle of this past school year, I spent a day at 
the Key Learning Center in Indianapolis, probably the 
most famous of the M.I. schools. I had expected Key to 
be one of those schools where kids learn everything in 
seven or eight ways. Jumping up and down in math 
class and singing their way through English. In fact, the 
math and science classes I sat in on looked perfectiy 
familiar. Still, M.I.’s influence was as conspicuous as the 
drawings of the intelligences that line the entrance cor- 
ridor. Every student spends as much time on music and 
art as English or social studies. Students are not 
graded. They receive, instead, “pupil progress reports” 
in which their academic improvement, their level of 
motivation, and their “performance along the develop- 
mental continuum” are measured in terms that can’t 
be plotted on invidious bell curves. 

Peter Reynolds, a bright, mop-haired seventh-grader, 
was assigned to serve as my “docent.” Peter talked 
about school in a way that I couldn’t have imagined 
doing in seventh grade. WTiat he liked about Key, he 
said, was the opportunity to “interact” with people, not 
only other kids, but also the adults in the school. Peter 
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explained that every year, starting in kindergarten, stu- 
dents are expected to devise a project and present it to 
teachers and peers. In first grade, he had made a study 
of his pet rats and talked about how they reproduced, 
how they used their teeth, how they responded to dif- 
ferent stimuli. All of the presentations were videotaped, 
so he had an archive of his work from the age of five. 

Peter happened to be presenting his project that day. 
He had gone to Romania with his father and a friend, 
and he put a crude oak-tag map Up on a stand, showed 
photographs of the trip, and talked ?ibout the people 
they had met. Most of it was pitched at the level of “it 
was really nice” and “it was really interesting.” On the 
other hand, I was impressed by what Gardner would 
have called Peter’s interpersonal' intelligence. He was 
calm and forthright, and his classmates listened respect- 
fully and asked questions. The whole school, in fact, 
had a very civilized and noncompetitive atmosphere; 
there was none of the waving of hands and shouting 
“me, me, me” that I remember from junior high. Then 
again, what’s so terrible about a little self-aggrandizing 
intellectual enthusiasm at age 13? 

The school did have a few semi-farcical touches. 
There was a “flow” room designed to foster the state of 
unselfconscious engs^ement that people attain at 
moments of peak creativity — a practice that rested on a 
theory devised by Mihaly Csikszentmihalyi, a psycholo- 
gist who works closely with Gardner. Kids were playing 
computer games, “Parcheesi,” or “Guess Who?” — the 
kind of activities I’m happy to have my seven-year-old 
do at home but wouldn’t expect to be part of a cur- 
riculum. But the Key school wsls not absurd in the 
way that educational traditionalists imagine. It was a 
serious-minded place, and the kids I met seemed 
enthusiastic and engaged. On the other hand, if they 
were engaged in deep understanding, I must have 
missed it. The eighth-grade “linguistics” class I sat in on 
read through a passage in Life Oh The Mississippi with- 
out getting within hailing distance of its meaning. The 
school’s ambitions almost seemed to be elsewhere — in 
fostering a sense of personal maturity, in a genuine 
commitment to music, in making the children con- 
scious of their own strengths. 

W hat the Key school is arguably about is the 
fostering of a new kind of child and thus of 
a new kind of person — less linear and more 
“well-rounded,” less competitive and more 
cooperative. This is a monumental ambition, but it’s 
actually not far from Gardner’s own vision. Something 
grandiose lurks beneath Gardner’s modesty and 
care — that’s why he insisted on using that provocative 
word, “intelligence.” Back in Chicago, I heard him tell 
spellbound special-ed teachers that we are living at the 
edge of a paradigm shift. ‘This is a new definition of 
human beings, cognitively speaking,” he said. 
“Socrates defined man as a rational animal; Freud 
defined him as an irrational animal; what M.I. theory 
says is that we are the animal that exhibits the eight 
and a half intelligences.” ® 
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At the s€une time, the draft 
maintains its focus on teaching 
children how to learn through solv- 
ing real-life problems and to com- 
municate their reasoning through 
pictures, graphs, and prose. 

*There can be no doubt that both 
conceptual understanding and pro- 
cedural proficiency are important,” 
the draft says. "It is not the pri- 
macy of either that we should be 
considering; Instead, it is the con- 
nections between them that are 
important.” 

Such statements try to clarify 
an earlier emphasis on conceptual 
understanding that many teach- 
ers misintei'preted, Ms. Lappan 
and Ms. Eerrini-Mundy said. 

Some went overboard in inter- 
preting the 1989 standards to 
mean that the communication of 
problem-solving took precedence 
over finding the correct answer. 

"Teachers shouldn’t say the cor- 
rect answer doesn’t matter,” Ms. 
Lappan said. "In our zeal to make 
sure we’re focusing on under- 
standing, we cannot forget correct 
answers matter.” 

Critics Unsatisfied 

While few had read the weighty 
dociiment that became available 
just last week, some mathemati- 
cians suggested that the changes 
were necessary and welcome. 



“They shouldn’t go too far afield 
from what they started in ’89,” 
said Thomas L. Moore, an associ- 
ate professor of mathematics at 
Grinnell College in Iowa and the 
chairman of the group from the 
American Statistical Association 
that advised the nctm committee. 
“The message people got out of the 
’89 standards means there’s some 
rewriting that needs to be done.” 

Mr. Quirk and some other 
mathematicians, however, say 
that the council is still placing too 
much weight on process and not 
enough on basic skills. Children 
need to learn how to perform 
basic functions before they can 
apply them to real-world prob- 
lems, these critics say. 

“Doing precedes understand- 
ing,” said Frank Y. Wang, the 
president of Saxon Publishers, a 
Norman, Okla., company that has 
bucked the trend of revising text- 
books to match the nctm stan- 
dards. "You have to do, do, do be- 
fore you understand.” 

The proposed standards also 
don’t go far enough to appease 
those who object to letting young 
children use electronic calculators. 
“Students at all levels should have 
access to calculators and other 
technology to use as they solve 
problems,” the draft says. 

“There’s a place for calciilators,” 
said David Klein, a professor of 
mathematics at California State 
University-Northridge. “They’re 
very good in science labs, but to 
put them in an arithmetic class is 
obscene.” 
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Selected Readings on School Reform 



Higher Education 

We happily bring you Martin Trow’s stunning comments to the annual meeting of the 
American Association of Universities regarding William Bowen and Derek Bok’s much- 
discussed new book, The Shape of the River. Trow takes issue with their work and argues 
that the costs of racial preferences in higher education admissions outweigh the benefits. 

Next, David Wessel’s article fi*om The Wall Street Journal, “Who Will Teach Johnny to 
Read?” focuses on remediation in higher education. Wessel argues that simply banning 
remedial education from college campuses is not going to make the problem go away, and 
that legislators should be looking at alternative solutions. 

Lawmakers in Virginia may have come up with one, as chronicled in Victoria Benning* s 
Washington Post article, “VA Wants Freshmen to Have a ‘Warranty.’” If Old Dominion high 
school graduates need remediation in college, their local school districts would pay the bill. 
Sounds fair to us. 

Finally, James Traub’s New York Times article, “At Queens College, Shaking Up is Hard 
to Do,” highlights the difficult work of reforming a higher education institution. Allen 
Sessoms, the college’s president, has introduced some radical ideas — and is taking lots of 
heat for it. 
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The Wall Street Journal, November 9, 1998 
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The Washii^ton Post, 

Va. Wants Freshmen 
To Have a ‘Warranty’ 

Collie Remediation a Concern 

B/ Victoria Benning 
\^ashington Post Staff Writer 

Local school s^ptems in Virginia would issue a 
“warr^ty” on their hi^ school graduates and prom- 
ise to pay the cost of remedial cla^s that the students 
had to take as college freshmen, under a plan being 
developed by state higher education officials. 

The proposal reflects state officials’ growing frus- 
tration at the large numbers of college students who 
are having to learn basic skills they ^ould have 
mastered in hi|di school One-fourth of Virginia public 
high school graduates at the state’s pubUc colleges 
take at least one remedial class in reaffing, writing or 
math during their freshman year. 

The remedial courses are costing about $40 million 
a year, state officials estimate — rou|^ $15 million of 
it borne by the college students and their parents and 
the rest covered by state taxpayers. 

Shifting those costs to lo^ school districts would 
create a powerful incentive to do a better job of 
preparing students for college-level work, advocates of 
the warranty plan say. 

This is rather a rifle shot ... to 
raise the profile of the issue and to 
coh^unicate to the K-12 institu- 
tidtis that they have responsibility 
for the outcome of their students,” 
said William B. Allen, executive 
director of the State Council of 
Higher Education, which is prepar- 
ing the proposal. 

But many local school officials 
are. wary of the idea, saying the 
high enrollment hi remedial cours- 
es is partly because more students 
are attending college. If colleges 
dpq’t^jyant to provide such dasses, 
th^i^ed to be more selective in 
thlif4dmissions, local educators 
say. 

Across the country, the issue of 
college remedial cla^s is stirring 
debate, with educators and politi- 
cians viewing the courses as an 
acute symptom of lax academic 
standards. College officials com- 
plain of being forced to dumb 
down their curriculum, and they 
worry that too few of tl^ stu- 
dents are taking the rigorous 
courses they will need to be suc- 
cessful in their careers. 



November 23, 1998 

Soine states, such as Colorado, 
Georgia and South Carolina, have 
eliminated remedial courses at 
four-year colleges. Other states are 
putting limits on funding of the 
courses or are capping enrollment. 

So frr, no state has adopted a 
plan to charge local school systems 
for the cost of the classes, althou^ 
there have been proposals to do so 
in several states, induding Texas, 
New Jersey and Montana. 

In Maryland, where the statis- 
tics on remedial-course enrollment 
are similar to Virginia’s, officials 
are frying to improve coor dina tion 
between hi|^ school and college 
curriculums. 

Members of Virginia’s higher 
education council have asked their, 
staff to present a warranty plan by 
January. An early draft of the 
propo^ recommends that the 
warranty initially cover students 
who graduate from high school 
with an advanced studies diploma 
and a grade-point average of at 
least 2.5. 

Rather than mandate the war- 
ranty program, which would re- 
quire action by the state legi^- 
ture, council officials say they 
envistbn persuading a few school 
distr£^ to offer the guarantee 
vohmtari^: At tlmt point, public 
pressure ; would foroe^ mae. dis- 
tricts to join the ptog am , stete 
officials believe. 

"Who is going to want to be the 
district to stand up and say, We 
don’t guarantee our graduates,’ ” 
Allen said. 

Local school officials agree they 
need to do a better job with tl^ 
students, but they say it is unfair to 
hold them totaify responsible for 
their graduates’ problems in col- 
lege — e^iedally when standards 
c^ vary greatly from one state 
college to another. 

"Our job is to do everything we 
can to ensure our students meet a 
certain standard when they gradu- 
ate," said Pam Gauch, associate 
superintendent for instruction in 
Prince William County. “To hold 
us responsible afterward, based on 
a colic’s standards, well, Tm not 
sure that’s a good idea.” 

The warranty plan isa simplistic 

answer to a ccHmto fn^oUem, loc^ 
offidab say. Th^ argue that maoy 
students who are taking 
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remedM courses probably would 
not have been admitted to college a 
few years ago. They also note that 
some students don't decide they're 
interested in college until late in 
their high school careers, and thus 
graduate without having taken col- 
lege preparatory courses. 

But supporters of a graduate- 
guarantee program say &e effect 
of holding school districts finan- 
cially accountable should not be 
underestimated. 

“A school superintendent who 
has to go before a school board or 
board of supervisors to ask for 
more money to pay for instruction 
that students should already have 
had is going to have to answer 
some tou^ questions,” said con- 
sultant David Wheat, who con- 
ducted a study of remedial educa- 
tion in Virginia on behalf of the 
Thomas Jefferson Institute for 
Public Policy. 

According to the Virginia higher 
education council, 85 percent of 
the state's college freshmen taking 
remedial courses are enrolled in 
community colleges, and most of 
the rest attend Norfolk State Uni- 
versity, Virginia Commonwealth 
University or Clinch Valley Col- 
lege. But Wheat said he became 
aware of “thinly veiled” remedial 
courses on other md^or campuses 
in the state while conducting his 
study. 

The warranty proposal grew out 
of a meeting at which toth the 
higher education council and the 
Virginia Board of Education heard 
officials from Hanover County de- 
scribe how such a program has 
worked in their school system. 

Hanover, which launched its 
program in 1994, is the only school 
district in the state with a warranty 
plan. Every Hanover student who 
graduates with at least a 2.0 grade- 
point average comes with a two- 
year warranty. If a Hanover gradu- 
ate, during his first two years in 
collie, needs remedial work be- 
fore enrolling in a required aca- 
demic class, the school ffistrict will 
foot the bill for the remedial 
course. 

So frr, the district has paid out 
14 claims, averaging about $400 
apiece, Hanover officials say. 



Hanover graduates who go to 
work right after hi^ school are 
guaranteed, too. An employer who 
finds a graduate lacking in a basic 
skill can send him back to the 
school system for extra classes, at 
the district's expense. 

think it says sometl^g for 
a school division to stick its neck 

out there We're putting our 

money where our product is,” said 
Bill Sadler, director of alternative 
education for the district, about 10 
miles uorth of Richmond. 

The concept is a good one in 
theory, but it would be hard to 
implement in a diverse school sys- 
tem in which student learning is 
influenced by many factors over 
which teachers have no control, 
said Fairfrx County School Super- 
intendent Daniel A. Domenech. 

“It’s a great idea, but I’m not 
sure it would be practical in a 
district , like Fairfax,” Domenech 
said, pointing out that the county 
has large numbers of students ar- 
riving from other countries, often 
late in their academic careers. 

Domenech noted that Fairfr^ is 
instituting sever^ poUcies that 
have the same purpose as the 
warranty proposal, including 
adopting high school graduation 

standards that are higher thaq the 
state’s. 

State officials agree that a war- 
ranty program is only one piece of 
a multifaceted approach to cutting 
the remediation rate. And to show 
that they are not sinking out high 
spools, they have proposed that 
the state’s teacher colleges issue 
similar guarantees for their gradu- 
ates who go on to teach in public 
schools. 

The warranty plan fits in well 
with the state's overall focus on 
raising academic standards for 
public school students, said Board 
of Education President Kirk T. 
Schroder. 

“There is a genuine concern that 
we not let kids pass through the 
public education system without 
having attained a core level of 
knowledge,” Schroder said. “This 
is another way of ensuring that.” 




At Queens College, Shaking Up Is Hard to Do 



The New York Times, November 1, 1998 



L ast summer, allen u ses- 

soms, the president of Queens 
College, came up with the kind 
of radical, out-of-the-box pro- 
posal you don’t often hear from officials 
at the City University of New York: a 
merger between his college and nearby 
Queensborough Community College to 
form the University of Queens, a new en- 
tity with remedial students at the bottom 
and doctoral candidates at the top. 

The plan got a remarkably frosty re- 
ception. The chairman of CUNY’s board 
of trustees, Anne A. Paolucci, whom Gov. 
George E. Pataki had installed to lead a 
wave of reform, dismissed the idea as a 
distraction. 

Mr. Sessoms’s own faculty members 
were, and remain, somewhere between 
skeptical and hostile. A high-ranking 
CUNY official calls him a hot dog; a social 
scientist at Queens refers to him as an op- 
portunist. 

In a way, Mr. Sessoms is a symbol of 
the changes being thrust upon the CUNY 
colleges from the outside: from Governor 
Pataki, Mayor Rudolph W. Giuliani and 
members of the board of trustees, who 
have been demanding that the system 
raise its academic standards, even at the 
cost of its historic commitment to open 
admissions. Mr. Sessoms is the rare in- 
sider who identifies with these external 
forces of change; he has come up with one 
initiative after another designed to raise 
Queens’s profile and distinguish it from 
the other CUNY colleges. The system has 
reacted to him as if he were a foreign 
body in its midst. 

“The problem with people at CUNY is 
they’re very passive,’’ says Herman Ba- 
dillo, a board member appointed by May- 
or Giuliani and a strong supporter of Mr. 
Sessoms’s. “They like to maintain the sta- 
tus quo.’’ 

In background, Mr. Sessoms is not part 
of the system; his sense of what is right 
and normal comes from elsewhere. A 
graduate of Union College, he earned a 
Ph.D. in physics from Yale in 1971, taught 
at Harvard for seven years and then 
joined the State Department, where he ne- 
gotiated nuclear nonproliferation agree- 
ments in Iran, Iraq and the Soviet Union. 



Thereafter, he served as a diplomat in 
Paris and Mexico City. Mr. Sessoms, who 
is married to an economist and has two 
children, then spent two years as academ- 
ic vice president at the University of Mas- 
sachusetts before being hired at Queens in 
1995. 

Mr. Sessoms talks about the open ad- 
missions ideal like someone who has just 
flown in from Paris. “If you want to go to 
the Sorbonne, and your French isn’t good 
enough, you go to the Alliance Fran- 
gaise,’’ he said last month in a conver- 
sation in his office, overlooking the cam- 
pus. “If you can’t, tough; there are no ex- 
cuses. I don't see the point in making the 
case that people should be permitted to do 
things they're incapable of doing. It does- 
n’t help them, it doesn’t help the institu- 
tion, and we can’t afford it.’’ 

That sits pretty flat on the toothbrush, 
all right. Words like “incapable” are ta- 
boo inside CUNY; people who use them 
are branded reactionary, elitist or even — 
the ultimate weapon — racist. But Mr. 
Sessoms has one incalculable advantage 
over CUNY’s usual critics: he is black, 
and he was raised, as he often reminds 
visitors, in the South Bronx. His father 
ran a bodega, and his mother was a nurse. 
He is a product of the bygone, pre-open- 
admissions era of no excuses. 

“If you were misbehaving in school,” 
he recalled, “your parents knew about it 
before you got home. The teacher was 
someone to be respected, and if there was 
a problem in the school, it was the kid’s 
fault.” 

Mr. Sessoms graduated from Theodore 
Roosevelt High School, where, he says, 
only “dummies” failed to graduate with a 
Regents diploma signifying a college-pre- 
paratory course of study. When he gave 
the commencement address at Roosevelt 
in 1996, he says, he was told proudly that 
114 students were graduating — in a 
school of 4,000 students. Barely a dozen 
had Regents degrees. 

“The problem,” Mr. Sessoms says, 
“lies not with the teachers and admin- 
istrators, but with the larger social un- 
willingness to demand achievement and 
to stigmatize failure” — an unwilling- 
ness, he believes, CUNY has perpetuated. 
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Mr. Sessoms, 52, is a brisk and self-con- 
fident figure with the strong handshake 
and solid upper body of the track athlete 
he was in high school and college. He is 
the kind of person who professes baffle- 
ment that others cannot see what is per- 
fectly obvious to him. He has only good 
things to say about Governor Pataki, and 
he seems to view New York’s famously 
combative mayor, widely despised inside 
CUNY, as something of a role model. 
“Rudy Giuliani has demonstrated that he 
doesn’t have to be loved,” Mr. Sessoms 
says. “He only has to be successful.” 

Mr. Sessoms has some of the Mayor's 
penchant for the harsh truth. “The only 
thing that matters in public policy doc- 
uments is the budget line,” he says. Over 
the last 20 years, CUNY has suffered dev- 
astating budget cuts that have reduced 
the number of full-time faculty by more 
than half. When Mr. Sessoms arrived at 
Queens, it was facing a new round of re- 
ductions, and the faculty was hoping that 
the new president would use his prestige 
to defend the system and demand a resto- 
ration of funds as a moral right. 

But Mr. Sessoms views the language of 
moral rights as a self-defeating indul- 
gence. The taxpayers were sending 
CUNY a message, he concluded, and the 
message was, “It doesn’t work; it’s been 
dead for 15 years.” it was time, he ar- 
gued, to listen to the taxpayers. 

In fact. Queens College is not one of the 
schools that has given open admissions a 
bad name in some quarters. Along with 
Hunter and Baruch, it is generally consid- 
ered one of the best of CUNY’s 11 senior 
colleges. The campus was oirighiaHy a 
home for wayward boys, and Mr. Ses- 
soms’s 12di-floor office looks out on a 
grassy commons surrounded by several 
quaint. Mission-style stucco buildings. 
The college draws on the immigrant pop- 
ulation in Queens, as well as on middle 
class students in Nassau County. Almost 
two-thirds of the 13,000 undergraduates 
are white, and one-third are Jewish; there 
are twice as many Asian students as 
blacks. By contrast, among the 200,000 
students at CUNY, 33 percent are black, 
29 percent white, 26 percent Hispanic and 
12 percent Asian. The controversies that 
roil the system have only occasionally 
touched Queens. The campus is not a hot- 
bed of anything, save study. 

Mr. Sessoms says he found Queens to : 
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be a good college missing the op> 
portunity to be great. One of his 
first initiatives was to raise the 
bar of admission above the 
CUNY minimum- mandated for 
the senior colleges: he made the 
S.A.T.’s mandatory, raised the 
required grade-point average 
from the low 80’s to 85 and stead’ 
ily increased the minimum num’ 
ber of high school academic 
credits required to 16 from 10. 
Many members of the Queens 
faculty thought that Mr. Sessoms 
was taking on a nonexistent is- 
sue. 

** Admissions standards are 
not the problem,” says Barbara 
Bowen, an associate professor of 
English and the head of the col- 
lege’s chapter of the faculty and 
staff union. “The problem is un- 
derfunding.” 

Inside CUNY, selectivity is al- 
most always seen negatively, as 
the kinder face of exclusionism. 
‘‘If you drastically raise stand- 
ards there may be a rather se- 
vere decline in the number of mi- 
norities who graduate,” says 
Dean Savage, an economist at 
Queens. In fact, Queens’s fresh- 
man enrollnient fell sharply af- 
ter the first year of the new 
standards, though the numbers 
have since started to creep back. 
Mr. Sessoms is proud of the fact 
that applications increased 10 
percent last year, despite the 
more stringent requirements. In 
a guide to be published early 
next year by the Stanley Kaplan 
organization. Queens was rated 
one of the most attractive insti- 
tutions for African-American 
students nationwide. “We’re 
starting,” he says, “to look like a 
normal place.” 

Earlier this year, after relent- 
less prodding from the Mayor, 
CUNY’s board passed a plan 
that would phase out all remedia- 
tion from the senior colleges 
over three years, and eliminate 
it immediately at Queens, Hunt- 
er, Baruch and Brooklyn. (The 
ruling has been stalled by a court 
injunction.) Mr. Sessoms is one 
of the few college presidents to 
have openly embraced the 
board’s plan, even though about 
half of entering students at 
Queens now fail one of the as- 
sessment tests that determine 
remedial placement. Mr. Ses- 
soms says he feels confident that 
intensive tutoring would allow al- 
most all of these students to sur- 



vive in regular courses. But at a 
campus like City College, where 
students arrive with far more se- 
rious academic problems, the 
casualty rate would surely be 
much higher. Mr. Sessoms 
shrugs. “They go there and they 
get completely blown out,” he 
says, “or they get their grades 
inflated, so they’re completely 
misled. Who have you helped?” 

U of Q, as they call Mr. Ses- 
soms’s proposal on campus, was 
designed in part to solve the 
problem'^ of admissions stand- 
ards. Siiice the community col- 
leges wopld still be permitted to 
offer remedial courses under the 
board’s plan, Mr. Sessoms would 
be able to offload his remedial 
students onto the lower rungs of 
the new university with no loss of 
enrollment or, therefore, of state 
revenue. He would thus raise 
standards without sacrificing ac- 
cess. The key element of the 
plan, though, is that the universi- 
ty would also offer doctoral de- 
grees, which the colleges are 
currently prohibited from doing 
by state law. Many professors at 
Queens, especially in the sci- 
ences, are already doing doctor- 
al research on campus, but their 
degrees are awarded by the 
Graduate Center, a CUNY-wide 
body located in Manhattan. 

Mr. Sessoms insists that the 
proposal has a good chance of 
gaining the approval of both the 
CUNY board and the state legis- 
lature, but it would be no tribute 
to his sense of hard-headed real- 
ism if he actually believed that. 
In a recent presentation to the 
board, he put the cost of creating 
the university at $26 million. 
Since Queens’s current budget is 
$68 million, that’s a lot of money 
at a time of retrenchment. 

Mr. Sessoms argues that the U 
of Q would be eligible for the 
great pots of Federal money that 
go to sustain doctoral research, 
thus helping solve Queens’s per- 
petual money problems. But the 
individual colleges already re- 
ceive millions in Federal grants; 
Frances Degen Horowitz, the 
president of the Graduate Cen- 
ter, says that Queens lags far be- 
hind schools like City or Hunter 
because its faculty is simply not 
competitive. 

“Since the placement of doc- 
toral students is heavily depend- 
ent on the reputation of your fac- 
ulty,” Ms. Horowitz tartly notes. 



“the new university could not 
possibly serve its students as 
well as the Graduate Center 
does. 

‘'For people who don’t know a 
lot about higher education,” she 
adds, “these” — here she pauses 
to insert an off-the-record adjec- 
tive — “representations sound 
very impressive; when you dig 
behind them, the facts don’t sup- 
port it.” 

Many faculty members com- 
plain that the idea was sprung on 
them. “The University of Queens 
is exemplary of an approach that 
has caused a lot of problems,” 
Ms. Bowen says. “Sessoms has 
shown disregard for the academ- 
ic structure of decision-making.” 

But the U of Q is certainly not 
dead. Neither the Mayor nor the 
Governor has weighed in on the 
plan, and one board member, 
John Calandra, says he and some 
like-minded colleagues are ea- 
ger to hear more details. Mr. Cal- 
andra lauds Mr. Sessoms for 
causing a debate on some funda- 
mental issues that have been 
taken for granted for years. 

Whether or not Mr. Sessoms 
gets his doctoral program, he 
has already begun to raise 
Queens’s profile. His biggest suc- 
cess story to date is the new Cen- 
ter for Molecular and Cellular 
Biology, to be headed by Luc 
Montagnier, the celebrated 
French AIDS researcher. This 
spectacular coup was largely en- 
gineered by Bernard Salick, a 
doctor-turned-entrepreneur who 
pursued Dr. Montagnier and 
gave the college $3 million to fi- 
nance a chair and help build the 
center. Dr. Montagnier’s com- 
mitment has allowed Mr. Ses- 
soms to raise $20 million from 
the state and city governments 
and, he says, $10 million from 
pharmaceutical companies. It 
has also attracted a leading 
AIDS researcher in the behav- 
ioral sciences. Construction is 
expected to begin this month. 

Other AIDS experts say that 
Dr. Montagnier is more of a star 
than a cutting-edge figure, but 
Mr. Sessoms has no qualms 
about playing the celebrity 
game. He has persuaded George 
J. Mitchell, the former Dem- 
ocratic Senator from Maine, to 
serve as a senior fellow and su- 
per guru in a new center for in- 
ternational relations. It didn’t 
sound as if Mr. Mitchell would be 



around all that much, but, like 
Dr. Montagnier, he could be a 
public relations boon for Queens. 

Mr. Sessoms has also hired a 
former CBS executive, Thomas 
F. Leahy, to serve as director of 
a new media and communica- 
tions school and to raise $10 mil- 
lion to get it going. In addition, he 
has brought in the Center^ for 
Educational Innovation, a group 
of former school administra- 
tors, to create a kindergarten 
through-second-grade laborato- 
ry school in conjunction with 
Queens’s education school, as 
well as a program to train prin- 
cipals and superintendents. Mr. 
Sessoms may reason that if he 
keeps throwing things at the 
wall, at least some will stick. 

It is hard to imagine, though, 
that Mr. Sessoms will ever be ac- 
cepted inside CUNY. In an in- 
tensely moralistic place, he is al- 
most perversely unsentimental 
and market-oriented. He justi- 
fies his initiatives in terms of fi- 
nancial opportunities rather 
than larger intellectual pur- 
poses. “The only thing that mat- 
ters is money,” he says. “If you 
have a choice between love and 
money, take money.” This is not 
the kind of clarion call to which 
academics are prone to respond. 

Ms. Bowen says he represents 
a whole trend in university man- 
agement: remaking the universi- 
ty along neo-liberal lines, align- 
ing the university with the mar- 
ket. Public universities are, in 
fact, increasingly hard-pressed 
to justify their budgets to a skep- 
tical public. Ms. Bowen believes 
that Mr. Sessoms represents a 
phenomenon that CUNY has 
largely resisted until now. 

In any case, Mr. Sessoms, an 
ambitious, restless man with a 
golden resume and a personal 
story that’s hard to trump, may 
not be long for Queens. Within 
months after his arrival, he was 
reported to be on the short list 
for the presidency of Northeast- 
ern University; only after the 
news leaked out, at the end of the 
process, did he ask to have his 
name removed. That incident 
was the source of a reputation 
for opportunism that he has nev- 
er shaken. 

Mr. Sessoms says he has been 
approached for about 25 college 
presidencies, and has said he 
wasn’t interested. But asked if 
he would consider another offer, 
he smiled roguishly and said, “It 
depends on the place.” ■ 
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Selected Readings on School Reform 



Grab Bag 

Our grab bag is full this winter, with articles spanning a range of topics. First up is 
“Narrowing the Path to Public School Diversity,” from Kris Axtman of the Christian Science 
Monitor. The affirmative action debate touched down in Boston this winter, when an 
appeals court ruled that the famed Boston Latin School’s race-based admissions policies 
were illegal. 

“Reading, Writing, and Working,” by Debbie Goldberg of the Washington Post, analyzes 
the effects that jobs have on schoolwork and student achievement. As the number of 
teenagers who hold part-time jobs during the week continues to increase, there’s more 
evidence of its malign impact on schoolwork. 

Next, Barbara Kantrowitz and Pat Wingert’s Newsweek article, “Learning at Home: 

Does it Pass the Test?,” describes the various reasons why parents of 1.5 million students 
have opted out of conventional public and private schools in favor of educating their 
children themselves. 

Jay Mathews, in a perceptive New Republic article, “Averaged Out,” explains how 
“regular” kids are failed by most schools. America’s “shopping mall” high schools tend to do 
well by high-performing students via Advanced Placement and International Baccalaureate 
classes. They do (relatively) well by low-performing students via special education 
programs. But the vast majority of kids in the middle are left out, and often become 
disengaged due to boredom and Isix expectations. 

We finish on a somber note with Howard Schneider’s Washington Post article, “In Iraq’s 
Classrooms, Uncle Sam Gets an F.” Maybe it’s not surprising that young Iraqis are taught 
to hate the United States. Unfortunately, they are not learning much else: illiteracy rates 
are climbing, enrollment is decreasing, and children are intellectually isolated. It helps 
keep our problems in perspective. 
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Christian Science Monitor, November 23, 1998 



Narrowing the path to public 
school diversity 

Kris Axtman, Staff writer of The Christian Science 
Monitor 

BOSTON - The question is one of the most sensitive 
in America today: How far should schools go in 
promoting diversity? 

Boston Latin School, a prestigious public high school, 
thought it had the answer, admitting half its students 
based solely on grades and entrance-test scores and 
the other half weighted by race. In fact, the publicly 
funded exam school also valued diversity enough to go 
to court over it. 

But last week a federal appeals court ruled that 
Boston Latin's race-based admissions policies were 
illegal - a decision with important implications for the 
debate over affirmative action nationwide. 

As the country’s first ruling on the constitutionality of 
racial preferences at the high school level, the decision 
is expected to force many public-school administrators 
to rethink their policies - at least for magnet and 
other specialized schools where admissions policies 
are stricter. 

At the same time, the ruling adds to a growing body of 
legal opinion that says schools must be very careful in 
using racial diversity as a factor in admissions. 

Indeed, the Boston Latin ruling comes on the heels of 
a 1996 federal appeals court ruling against the 
University of Texas at Austin, which said diversity in 
education is not a compelling government interest. 

Implications for desegt*egation 

Many people considered that decision by the Fifth 
Circuit Court of Appeals just an aberration by a 
conservative tribunal. But the ruling by the more 
liberal First Circuit Court of Appeals adds weight to 
the growing backlash against the use of diversity in 
admissions - and could even affect desegregation 
cases. 

’’Many are wondering whether the [1978] unanimous 
Supreme Court opinion that ruled schools could take 
account of race in order to diversify still survives in 
light of recent court rulings,” says Robert Post, a 
professor of law at the University of California, 
Berkeley. 







The ruling in Boston, a city that has gone through 
wrenching court-ordered desegregation, stems from a 
lawsuit by a white family whose daughter was denied 
admission to Boston Latin. Her grades and test scores 
gave her a rank higher than some of the qualifying 
students whose race became a factor in their 
admission. 

"We do not question the School Committee's good 
intentions,” the ruling read. But, "The policy is, at 
bottom, a mechanism for racial balancing - and 
placing our imprimatur on racial balancing risks 
setting a precedent that is both dangerous to our 
democratic ideals and almost always constitutionally 
forbidden.” 

Stephan Themstrom, a history professor at Harvard 
University, says last week's ruling will lend weight to 
school districts fighting to end forced busing as a 
means of desegregation. "I hope the court is saying 
that school officials should devote much less effort to 
worrying about racial mix, and start worrying more 
about how to better educate children,’' he says. 

In order to use race as a factor, the Supreme Court 
has said a school must prove a compelling government 
interest, an ongoing discrimination that warrants 
diversification, and absence of other avenues. In the 
Boston case, "there was very little to demonstrate that 
all other avenues had been exhausted," says Mr. 
Themstrom, an expert witness for the plaintiffs. 

Researching the value of diversity 

The Boston Latin ruling made it clear that the value 
of diversity must be proved. 

"It seems that the judges are not exactly saying that 
diversity is an unimportant aim, but that the Boston 
Latin School did not prove the value of diversity," says 
Meredith Phillips at the University of California, Los 
Angeles. "As [researchers], we need to come up with a 
more compelling case that diversity has positive 
outcomes.” 

But the Boston case raises the fundamental question: 
What is diversity? 

’’Boston Latin School confused intellectual diversity 
with racial diversity, in essence, reducing it to skin 
color," says Terry Pell, senior counsel at the Center 
for Individual Rights in Washington, which brought 
the Texas case. 
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eading, Writing and Working 







The Washington Post, October 25, 1998 



By DEBBIE GOLDBERG 

who writes frequently on education. 

J ennifer Barrell was late so often for her first period pie- 
calculus class last year that her math teacher could have 
given her a *^o aeddt" in die bourse sinqdy for her tardi- 
ness. 

“He was nice enou^"* recalled the 17-year-old senior at T.C. 
Wiliams Hi^ School in Alexandria. “He knew I knew the woik, 
so he cut me a break.” 

Jennifer’s punctuality problem had nothing to do with lazi- 
ness; she was simply er^usted. Three days a week, as soon -as 
school ended, she n^ed off to her job at a hair salon, where she 
worked until 9 p.m. shampooing and conditioning hair. When 
she finally got home, she started on her homework, often work- 
ing until midni^t. The next morning she had to be up by 6 aon. 
to got to school on time — ^vrfien she was able to pull it off. 

Despite her grueling schedule, Jennifer loved her $5-an-hour 
job — and the earnings that not only provided spending money 
for such typical teenage purchases as clothes and shoes but also 
allowed her to contribute to household expenses vdiile her 
mother was out of work last year. *1 like worldng,” said BarreD, 
who started working (at a different hair salon) in 10th grade. “I 
wanted to feel useful.” 

Jennifer isn’t alone. These daj^ about three-quarters of all 
hig h scI:ool seniors, two-thirds of juUfoi^itid onohalf of sbpho- 
m ores work at some point during the ^ool year, according to 
Laurence Steinberg, psjt^Dlpgy professor at F^ffiddphia’s Tern-, 
pie University and an expert on working teenk A Rutgers Uni- 
versity survey covering 1995-1997 found that an average of 
almost 4 million youths from ages 15 to 17 had jobs. 

For hii^ ^ool students, working seems to be as American 
as, well, £q)ple jne. The good news is that studies have found that 
students can work moderate rlumbers of hours without jeopar- 
dizing their school work, he^th or social life. But experts gen- 
erally agree that workmig more than about 20 hours a week, 
^ch neady 40 percent of hi^ school seniors do, can have sig- 
nificant neg)ative effects on s(^ooling and health. 

Accordii^ to Steinberg, students who work lonj^r hours tend 
to be less involved in school, spend less time on homework, get 
subtly loym grades than their counterparts wbikihg fewer or 
no hours, and admit they pay less attention in dass. And stu- 
dents who work long hours tend to spend fewer years getting an 
education, added«N^^Crdv^;sti^6ffic^ 
on Health ahd|Safety Nation- 

al Acajdemy of Sden^. 

In ad^tion, tMd more 

than their peers in su^!n$ky-be drug and 

tobacco use. Ihe/ie al^ atg^^^ ride for early s^ual encoun- 
ters, pregnancies, suidde^tte^ts and vi<^^ accofd- 

itrg to a study of 12,(KH) adpl^ehts led Iv-Uiiivefeity of R^- 
nesota researchd Mdmdi^^ ^d publid^ year in the 

Journal of the Americ^i^^cal kssc^ 

Then Aere are other, le^inei^uraU sleep 

deprivation, that can be a red^problem for wptl^^ p^- 
ticularly those keeping late hours waiting tables and work^ at 
convenience stores. “Sorne Idds work late houis in the evening, 
and vdien they come to sdrbol in the moimng, il^ very, very dif- 
ficult for them to focus and pay attention,'’ said John Porter, 
prindpal of T.C. VWlliams Hi^ School 
On the other hand, theremay Ife some benefits to woridnga 
reasonable number of hotus, said Je^an Mortimer, a fellow at 
the Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sdences at 
Stanford University. In a survey of 8,000 St. ftml, Mirin., public 
school students, she found that boys who worked fewer than 20 
hours a week didn’t compromise &eir schoolwork and eventu- 
ally went on to more postsecondary education tiian their non- 
working peers. Although the findings weren’t dear for girls, 



Mortimer thinks that having to bal- 
ance school and work enabled the 
hi^ school students to adjust more 
easily to the demands of college. 

Teenagers can learn many skills 
even in the most menial jobs, such 
as showing up for work on time, 
getting along with co-workers and 
customers, ^ssing appropriately, 
and carrying out responsibilities. 
Barrell, the senior at T.C. \Wlliams, 
said that working gives her “a little 
bit of personal integrity, knowing 
I’m gpod at a job and people respect 
me for vdiat I do.” 

While after;School jobs are noth- 
ing new, both the number of stu- 
dents working and the hours they 
work per week started mushroom- 
ing in the 1970s. The work world 
changed — malls sprang up with 
huge numbers of stores to M with 
sales clerks, store hours expanded 
beyond the traditional 9-to-5 day, 
and the “blue laws” barring Sunday 
sales became a thing of the past. 
“We’re created a 24-hour world, and 
these youngsters are in great 
demand,” said Arthur Shostak, soci- 
ology professor and director of the 
Center for Employment Futures at 
Drexel University in Philadelphia. 

Not surprisingly, the vast majority 
of teens — ^about 77 percent of 
them — are employed in the retail 
and service sectors, accordingto U.S. 
Census data. They’re the ones you 
see behind the counter at McDon- 
ald’s and ringing up sales at the G^. 

Why are so many students work- 
ing? Mostly to pay for cars and 
clothes, Steinberg said. The typical 
teen worker comes from a middle- 
to upper-middle class home and is 
trying to earn spending money for 
such things as car insurance, expen- 
sive sneakers, concert tickets and 
dates In other words, he said, most 
teens aren’t trying to help support 
their families or save for college. 

“My car,” agreed Bradford Bea- 
dle, a 17 -yearTold senipr-at^ 
field (Pa.) Hi^ School, explaining 
why he worked at a bagel shop last 
year and now works in his school’s 
technology center up to 20 hours a 
week. “I needed it fixed, filled with 
gas, I just bought a computer, my 
car broke again, and I need $2,600 
to pay for a band trip to Europe,” he 
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said, rattli^ off his many e^cpenses. 

And, given the lumiries that 
teenagers can crave, it’s no wonder 
parents often buy into the notion 
that their teens should be earning 
some spending mon^ and learning 
some job responsibilities. TVlany 
parents out there believe once a kid 
is 16 or 17 th^r ou^t to get out 
theire and start working,” srid 

Thomas Staplefofd, who joked that 
he counsels students vdiile pirJgng 
up prescriptions at the local CVS 
pharmacy, where many of his stu- 
dents work. Although coim^ors 
will talk to parents if they think woik 
is int^ering too much with school, 
Stapleford said, ‘Sve don’t have the 
ri^t to stron^y intervene.” 

While many students say their 
parents will let tiiem work only if 
they ke^ their grades up, many also 
admit to cutting academic corners. 
Barrell studies for tests during lunch 
and sometimes turns in what should 
rou^ drafts as final papers. Jil- 
lian Gushue, an 18-yeam)Id senior at 
^ringfield High who works six days 
a week at a grocery store, has seen 
her grades drop since she started 
working alm(^t fu|iftime. The irony: 
Her goal i# to Save money for col- 
lege, but now she fears that her 
grades aren’t good enou^ to get 
her into the college of her choice. 

John Porter, the T.C. Williams 
principal, can understand the allure 
of a teena^ job. V^ile in hi^ 
school, he worked at an Alexandria 
gas station after classes, earning 
money to pay for some Aings Ws 
parents wouldn’t — gas, dates,, ball- 
game tickets. But the job also 
served another purpose: “It helped 
me realize I didn’t want to be work- 
ing there at 45, changing tires in Ae 
snow at ni^t,” Porter recalled. 



Besides the .wide availability of 
jobs, some expeits think the student 
work ethic is fheled by a lack of 
homework and standards. After all, 
how demanding could high school 
be if teenagers 'c^ do their school 
work and, in i^y cases, hold down 
a full-time job? “The average Ameri- 
can high school student spends less 
than five hours a week on home- 
work,” Steinberg said. “American 
student achievement, particularly at 
the high school level, is terrible com- 
pared to other countries.” He 
acknowledged, however, that work is 
only one reason for this. 

In fact. 53 percent of U.S. high 
school students from 16 to 19 work 
during the schopl ye^u*, cojmpaf 
with only 17 pefceht . of Japanese 
youths from 15 to 19<Only the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, wi A 43 perceiit of its 
13- to 17-y^-olds working; coines 
close, smd Crowell of Ae C^mniit- 
tee on Health and Safety Implica- 
tions of Child Labor. “Americani stu- 
dents have lots of free time wi^ no 
demands, so they fill it with emplpy- 
ment,” complained Shdstak, the 
Drexel professor. And while work- 
ing moderate hours may not neces- 
sarily be bad for teens, he said, 
there are better ways kids could be 
spending their time. His sugges- 
tions: more and better homework, 
community service, peihaps nature 
study or meditation. 

Steinbeig thinks woridng not 
only detracts from school work, but 
is helping to shape a generation of 
conspicuous consumers. “Corpo- 
rate America clearly has taken 
advantage of American teenagers, 
persuading them it’s more impor- 
tant to earn ‘money after school 
than do school work,” he said. 
“They’ll aigue it’s building charac- 
ter, but I’m not so sure the character 
we want to be building is that it’s 
good to earn $150 and spend it 
every week.” ■ 
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Learning At Home: Does It Pass The Test? 



Newsweek, October 5, 1998 



T his fall, as most kids made their annual trek back to the 
classroom, a small but growing army of parents just said no to school. 
Some, like Jean Forbes of Alexandria, Va., thought their children 
needed extra attention. Forbes is a former actress whose current ca- 
reer is teaching her two sons, Aaron, 14, and Jesse, 7, and running a 
theater group for 40 other Idds who are taught in their homes. She and 
her husband, Jan, pulled Aaron, who is dyslexic, out of public school 
six years ago because they felt teachers weren’t helping him enough. 
Other parents want to give their kids the chance to follow their in- 
terests rather than a textbook. Outside Los Angeles, Marcy Kinsey, a mother of three 
lads— ages 11, 9 and 7— calls herself an “unschooler.” Right now her kids are stud 3 nng 
bats, everything from their diet to their wingspan to the specifics of their natural habitat. 
Ihe/ve even built a bat house in the baclg^rd, which required many hours of practical 
math problems. 

Still other parents pull their kids out of school to solve what they think is a short-term 
problem— and find long-term dballenges. Eric and Joyce Burges, >^o live outside Baton 
Rouge, La., began home schooling nearly a decade ago after their oldest son, Eric Jr., 
had a ^sastrous year at a selective magnet high school. It was a struggle at first; neither 
is a professional teacher. But as Eric Jr.’s confidence rose at home, so did Joyce’s, and 



she now teaches her four other 
kids, ages 15 to 3, at home as well. 

School begins every morning at 7 
and lasts until lunch. Joyce says 
home schooling has been a test of 
her strengths and weaknesses. Ac- 
cepting the latter, she hired music 
and algebra tutors. “I know what I 
want them to learn, and I know 
what they want to learn,” she says. 

“I don’t have to do it all.” 

Just a few years ago, home 
schooling was the province of religious fun- 
damentalists who wanted to instill their 
values in their children and back-to-the- 
earth types who rejected the institutional 
nature of public schools. Now it’s edging 
ever closer to the mainstreaun. In 1993— af- 
ter years of court battles— it became legal 
in all 50 states for parents to take charge of 
their kid’s education from kindergarten to 
college. While there are no national statis- 
tics, researchers who study home schooling 
estimate that as many as 1.5 million young- 
sters are currendy ^ing taught primarily 
by their mothers or frthers. Tliat’s five 
times the estimated number of home 
schoolers just a decade ago and bigger than 
the nation’s largest public-school system. 
New York City’s. Tlie increase is especially 
remarkable in an era of two-income fami- 
lies, since it pretty much requires one 
parent to stay home (generally the moth- 



er), at some financial sacrifice. In a 
recent Newsweek Poll, 59 percent 
of those surveyed said home- 
schooled kids were at least as well 
educated as students in traditional 
schools. “Home schoolers’ image is 
not wacko, fiinge, lunatic-type peo- 
ple anymore,” says Brian Ray, 
president of the Home Education 
Research Institute in Salem, Ore., 
a nonprofit group. “Today almost 
everyone knows a home schooler, 
so it’s more socially acceptable.” 

Some of the new home-schooling parents 
are looking for a way to reclaim family 
closeness in an increasingly fast-paced so- 
ciety. Others have lads with special needs, 
perhaps because they’re highly gifted or 
have learning disabilities or emotional 
problems. Still other parents worry about 
unsavory influences in school — drugs, alco- 
hol, sex, violence. Florida education offi- 
cials report that in the last few years, the 
No. 1 reason parents gave for home school- 
ing was “safety.” Some intend to teach at 
home all the way through 12th grade. Oth- 
ers see home schooling as a way to get 
through a bad patch in a kid’s school life. 

Their lesson plans are as diverse as their 
reasons for dropping out of the system, but 
what unites all these parents is a belief that 
they can do a better job at home than trained 
educators in a conventional school. Tfrat 



would have been an outrageous no- 
tion a generation ago, when far few- 
er parents had college degrees and 
most people regarded teachers and 
schools with more respect and even 
awe. Tocfay parents are much better 
educated, hooked up to a world of 
information via the Internet and in- 
undated with headlines about prob- 
lems plaguing public schools. They 
see home schooling as one more 
step in the evolution of parent pow- 
er that has given birth to school-choice pro- 
grams, vouchers and charter schools. 
“Americans are becoming fussy consumers 
rather than trusting captives of a state mo- 
nopoly,” says Chester Finn, a senior fellow 
at the Hudson Institute, a Washington, 
D.C., think tank. “They’ve declared their in- 
dependence and are taking matters into 
their own hands.” 

But while home schooling is winning con- 
verts, it still has plenty of critics who worry 
that millions of youngsters will grow up 
without adequate academic or social skills. 
“Kids need to be successful in three overlap- 
ping spheres— at home, at school and with 
peers,” says Phoenix pediatrician Daniel 
Kessler, a member of the American Acade- 
my of Pediatrics developmental-behavior 
group. “Home schooling compresses all that 
into a single setting that can be veiy difficult 
for kids.” The National Education Associa- 
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tion, the nation’s biggest teachers 
union, backs much more rigorous 
regulation. Only 37 states now have 
statutes that set standards for home 
schooling, says Christopher Klicka, 
executive director of the National 
Center for Home Education, an ad- 
vocacy group. About half of those 
demand some kind of annual testing 
or evaluation; the rest require only 
that certain sul^ects be covered 
within a specified time firame. Many 
educators say it’s the government’s respon- 
sibility to make sure kids get what they need 
to become productive citizens. "After all, if 
home schooling fails,” says Ronald Aregla- 
do of the National Association of Elemen- 
tary School Principals, "we pay the fireight” 
when a person ends up on public assistance 
or in jail. Areglado has good reason for his 
concern; as a principal, he saw a home- 
schooled Idd who got no instruction at all 
firomhis parents. 

But home-schooling parents say they are 
better equipped than ever before to give 
kids what they need. "What they’re doing is 
reinventing the idea of school,” says Patri- 
cia Lines, a senior research analyst for the 
U.S. Department of Education. The Inter- 
net and sophisticated new educational soft- 
ware help fill in academic gaps. If they need 
more inspiration, they can browse through 
bookstore shelves filled with how-to books 
and subscribe to dozens of newsletters and 
magazines with titles like Growing Without 
Schooling that are packed with ads for 
home-schooling textbooks, videos and soft- 
ware, and seminars (chart). ‘Tliere are 
much better, more sophisticated curricu- 
lum materials available,” says Kathi Kear- 
ney, an expert in the home schooling of gift- 
ed students at Iowa State University. 

These tools have transformed the con- 
ventional image of a home-schooling fiimily: 
a couple of Idds with workbooks open on the 
kitchen table under the supervision of Mom 
or Dad. Not only have the new generation of 
home schoolers moved beyond workbooks, 
they’ve also moved well out of the kitchen 
^d often join home-schooling coopera- 
tives, where parents take turns teaching dif- 
ferent subjects and get together for group 
field trips. Jean Forbes’s home-schooling 
theater group in Virginia is more thsm just a 
chance for Idds to enjoy center stage. Histo- 
ry and even science lessons are part of the 
proffrom. When the girls put on hoop skirts 
for Little Women,” they talked about how 
children played a century ago. When they 
used dry ice onstage in a play, they talked 
about the science behind the special effects. 

Home-schooling parents are also turning 
to a surprising source for help: public 
schools. In the wake of lawsuits in many 
states by home-schooling parents, more 
conununities are opening the doors to 
school libranes or computer rooms. Some 
districts have "part time” options that aUow 
Idds to sign up for a few courses or partici- 
pate in extracurricular activities like the 
footbaD team or the band. Oregon even al- 
lows students to register for courses at dif- 
ferent schools, so that a teenager could take 
advanced biology at one high school and art 
at another, inmost every state now has a 
home-schooling coordinator, and some, 
^^hington and Iowa, have estab- 
lished resource centers for parents —giving 



famili es a chance to get something in return 
for their taxes. In California— where the 
troubled public schools have pushed thou- 
sands of parents into home schooling— 
many fmnilies sign up for the independent- 
study program at their local public schools 
to get books and other materials. A teacher 
monitors the child’s progress, usually 
through monthly visits. Jon Shemitz, a com- 
puter-programming consultant, enrolled 
his son, Sam, 10, in independent study 
through his district near Santa Cruz. Dur- 
ing the teacher’s monthly visits, Shemitz 
says, she "fills out the paperwork, sits 
around and chats and allows us to partici- 
pate in a few programs like field trips. ” 
Despite these new resources, no one real- 
ly knows how this new generation of home 
schoolers will turn out. 'There are no reliable 
long-term studies, but advocates say home 
schoolers generally do as well as other Idds 
on standardized tests (chart), and some are 
accepted into the most elite colleges. Har- 
vard has even assigned an admissions offi- 
cer, David Illingsworth, to review applica- 
tions from home schoolers. ‘Ten years ago, 
if you didn’t have a diploma we didn’t want 
you,” he says. ‘Today we’re always willing 
to look at different lands of credentials.” 
Other colleges have mixed views of home- 
schooled students. In one recent survey 
of admissions officers, only 20 percent 
thought that parents were better able to mo- 
tivate their children than teachers. But 83 
percent agreed that high-school students 
could be adequately taught at home. 

At every age, a strong parent-child rela- 
tionship is far more important than any 
particular curriculum, experts say. Those 
bonds can be stretched when the whole 
fonuly is together 24-7. Kids have to re- 
spect parents as teachers and still love 
them as Mom and Dad — a difficult task. 
Parents don’t even have the luxury of time 
off while their children are in the class- 
room; they are always on duty. It’s so 
tough that some parents give up after only 
a year or two. "Tve seen it tear families 
apart, says William Coleman, associate 
professor of pediatrics at the University of 
North Carolina. 

Kids with special needs— gifted or 
learning disabled— are more likely than 
most to benefit from home schooling, re- 
searchers say, but only if their parents 
have the right training and resources. Ryan 
Abradi, a 10-year-old who lives in central 
Maine, started multiplying when he was 
just 2Ji and even then understood the con- 
cept of negative numbers. "From the be- 
ginning, he seemed hard-wired for math,” 
says his mother, Valerie, a mechanical en- 
gineer. When he reached school age, she 
checked out the local gifted program and 
could tell right away that Ryan was already 
well beyond it. “He had no patience,” she 
says. "He was intolerant of the questions 
other Idds would ask.” Ryan is now happily 
at home, working his way through second- 
semester college calculus. 

.Home-schooling parents reject critics’ 
claims that their kids aren’t well social- 
ized. Many of them say they've overcome 
the isolation by getting Idds involved 
in Scouts, 4-H or sports teams. “Ninety 



percent ol these kids play v/ith peo- 
ple outside their fomilies,” says Bri- 
an Ray of the National Home Edu- 
cation Research Institute. But 
home-schooled kids themselves 
say they are different— in both 
good and bad ways. 'They’re proba- 
bly more likely to be independent 
and self-motivated, but group ac- 
tivities can be a struggle. Eighteen- 
year-old Jon Williams of Missoula, 

Mont., is clearly outgoing and con- 
fident: he’s a Republican candidate for his 
state’s legislature. But Williams, who has 
been home schooled since ninth grade, 
credits the eight years he spent in Christian 
school with helping him hone his basic so- 
cial skills. He doesn’t buy group activities 
like sports as the great socializers. ‘Tou get 
a whole bunch of regressive Idds together, 
and they all tend to be really shy,” he says. 

Social isolation can be especially damag- 
ing in the middle-school years, says Cole- 
man of the University of North Carolina. 
“Parents have this Pollyanna view that 
they’re going to keep their Idds away firom 
bad influences,” he says, "when Idds biolog- 
ically and psychosocially are going to want 
to push away” from their families. 

At some point, of course, home-schooled 
kids will move out on their own. What 
lessons will serve them best? 'The ultimate 
goal of any educational path is to inspire 

love of learning, a passion that lasts 
a lifetime. One vision of what the 
future might hold for a few mem- 
bers of this new generation of home 
schoolers is embodied in the Not 
Back to School Camp, an ATin iinl 
late-summer gathering held in the 
woods near the Oregon coast. 'The 
camp is run by Grace Llewellyn, 
author of ‘"Hie Teenage Liberation 
Handbook.” Not a parent herself, 
Llewellyn was inspired to promote 
home schooling by the writing of education 
reformer John Holt. So while the rest of 
America was preparing for another season 
in the blackboard jungle, 162 home- 
schooled teenagers spent their days going 
to theater workshops and lectures on sub- 
jects like Radical Honesty, and generally 
taking comfort in the company of kindred 
spirits. “There’s no reason for Idds to be 
isolated,” she says. 

And indeed, isolation was the last thing on 
Caitlin Stem’s mind. 'The 15-yeai^old long- 
time home schooler spent much of the last 
year stud3dng bald ea^es with a biologist in 
her hometown of Haines, Alaska. At the 
camp, she was busy running fix)m workshop 
to workshop -taking charge of her own edu- 
cation. “I don’t have time for school,” she 
says. “I have way too much stuff to do.” 
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How schools fail regular kids. 



Averaged out 



By Jay Mathews 

J oy Sarlo attended her art and studio photography 
class at Mamaroneck High School in the West- 
chester suburbs of New York City only five times that 
semester, but the teacher did not object and only 
bothered to mark her absent twice. Her grade, he said, 
would be based on her final portfolio of photographs. 
But, when she tried to hand in her portfolio on the last 
day of school, the teacher was nowhere to be found. He 
was not in his classroom. He was not in the department 
office. No one could tell her how to reach him. So she 
brought the photographs home and put them in a 
drawer in her living room, feeling more annoyed than 
concerned. After all, she had received passing marks, 
sometimes high ones, for courses in which she had done 
litde work in the past. And, sure enough, the report card 
that arrived in July showed that turning in no work at all 
had not counted against her in this class, either. Her 
final grade was an 85, a nice, solid B. 

Sarlo, now a student at Westchester Community Col- 
lege, allegedly had the same rights and responsibilities 
as the rest of the 1,050 students at Mamaroneck High, 



one of the best public schools in the country, but she 
had come to understand that the expectations for her 
were different from those for many of her classmates. 
Her father was a police officer for the village of Mamaro- 
neck. Her mother was a nurse. They did not live in one 
of the large brick homes in the hills of the Ridgely 
neighborhood or in one of the $1 million bungalows 
with wraparound porches near Long Island Sound. 

Her grades, usually Bs and Cs, and her ambition to 
be a school teacher may have been relatively ordin 2 ury, 
but there was no question of her intellectual potential. 
She could detect faulty reasoning. She had a lively inter- 
est in literature and art. She was a lifeguard and a 
cheerleader and probably knew more people on cam- 
pus than any other student at the school. Occasionally a 
teacher would engage her full attention and successfully 
demand that she devote significant energies to a class. 
But that did not happen often. Usually she was passed 
along with grades just good enough to secure a place in 
a state university somewhere. 

In short, she was an average student, more vibrant 
and social than most, but otherwise typical of the major- 
ity of the 13 million public high school students in the 
country. And she did not feel she learned very much at 
Mamaroneck, despite its reputation, because the 
school, like most American high schools, did not care 
very much about challenging and deepening her skills. 
It preferred to keep her and most of the rest of the stu- 
dent body emotionally secure and reasonably content, 
minimizing any possibility of complaints about hard 
work or bad grades. 

The energy and resources those same schools devote 
to students who are not average are quite different. On 
the low side, a study by Richard Rothstein of Washing- 
ton’s Economic Policy Institute showed that special edu- 
cation programs to rescue the worst students rose from 
four to 19 percent of all school spending between 1967 
and 1996 in nine representative districts. On the high 
side, the Advanced Placement and International Bac- 
calaureate programs, which offer college-level courses 
and tests to high school students, are growing rapidly, 
with more than 600,000 students a year taking A.P. or I.B. 
tests in high school. But this is still barely ten percent of 
all juniors and seniors, and most schools discourage most 
students — including many who will be in college in a 
year — from taking the risks of such concentrated effort. 

It is difficult to be critical of the coddling of the aver- 
age American high school student because the habit 
springs from the purest motives. American educators 
are warfn and generous people who have their students’ 
best interests at heart. Many of them are convinced that, 
if they demand too much from students, their young 
egos will bruise and their already erratic interest in their 
studies will vanish. There is a tendency at Mamaroneck, 
and nearly all the other schools I have visited, to equate 
difficult homework and long exams with unnecessary 
stress. Why force such nice young people to grind them- 
selves down, some teachers ask, when they will have a 
chance to learn these subjects in college anyway? 

But this question begs a different one: If average stu- 
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dents do not become engaged with these disciplines in 
high school, when they have a chance to learn in rela- 
tively small classes with their friends and a readily avail- 
able teacher, how can they be assured of learning to 
love the subject matter in a college lecture hall vdth 500 
other drowsy note-takers and a professor droning into a 
microphone? And, when we, as parents, worry about an 
average kid who’s forced to stay up until two in the 
morning to finish his homework, are we not forgetting 
that the courses and teachers that kept us up until two 
in the morning are often the ones we remember most 
fondly? Fondly because they forced us to show how far 
we could go beyond our own expectations, in some 
cases with life-changing results. Could it be that one of 
the reasons so many average students hate high school 
is because it is often undemanding? 

A dumb and repetitive lesson is unlikely to get 
anyone very far, and students know it. The non- 
profit group Public Agenda surveyed 1,300 
high school students nationally and found 65 
percent thought they were not trying very hard and 75 
percent felt they would learn more if pushed harder by 
better teachers. More than 35 percent of first-year col- 
lege students surveyed by UCLA in 1996 said they had 
often been bored by their high school classes. 

Blame for the sorry state of the average student 
belongs with several parties, including the students 
themselves. Motivation is a problem in this age group. 
Teachers who try to push kids are often unpopular. 
Sarlo expressed warm feelings for almost all her teach- 
ers but had little good to say of an English teacher who 
forced her to work harder on her writing than anyone 
else she had encountered. 

Meanwhile, teachers who welcome marginal students 
into honors or A.P. courses are often accused by their 
top students (and their parents) of dumbing down the 
course. Parents of average students are rarely more sup- 
portive. They cringe at the thought of a mediocre grade 
and are apt to advise a child not to take a course so 
challenging it might produce a low B or a C. This is 
despite the fact that college admissions officers repeat- 
edly tell students, teachers, and parents that they would 
prefer to see a lower grade in a harder course. They 
want students who are willing to stretch their intellect. 

Squelching the widespread fear of failure is not 
easy — particularly with test scores and passing rates 
becoming so important in political assessments of 
school districts. Few schools allow students into A.P. or 
I.B. courses if there is any chance they might do poorly. 
So the teachers and administrators in those schools 
never learn what happens when a student takes a diffi- 
cult course like the A.P. or I.B. and flunks its nationally 
designed and calibrated test. The assumption is that 
this devastates the student. But those few students I 
have interviewed who have been allowed to fail in this 
way say they are much better off than if they had been 
barred from the course and the test, and their teachers 
agree. Despite the setback, they have not only learned 
more than they would have in the course reserved for 



average students but have gained a much clearer view of 
what they have to do to study at a college level. This 
doesn’t prove that it’s always a good idea to send an 
average kid into an advanced class, but it does suggest 
that further research into the question is warranted. 

Unfortunately, little research has been done. In part, 
that s because only a few public schools open their A.P. 
and I.B. courses to any student who wants to take them. 
These include the Stanton College Preparatory School 
in Jacksonville, Florida; Midwood High in Brooklyn; 
Jordan High in Durham, North Carolina; Southside 
High in Greenville, South Carolina; Stevenson High in 
Lincolnshire, Illinois; and North Hollywood High in 
Los Angeles. Some of them provide useful safety nets. 
Washington-Lee High in Arlington, Virginia, will watch 
marginal students in I.B. or A.P. courses carefully and 
give them the opportunity to switch to less demanding 
classes in the same period if the work proves too much 
for them. 

A very few teachers have even summoned the courage 
to put their most and least motivated students in the 
same classroom. Jack Esformes, who teaches at TC. 
Williams High in Alexandria, Virginia, assigns seven stu- 
dents planning to take the A.P. test to each of his five gov- 
ernment classes for average seniors, each class having 
about two dozen students. The A.P. students are volun- 
teers, some pleased tojoin a mixed class and some drawn 
by the established reputation of the teacher and his 
course. Esformes incites frequent, vigorous class argu- 
ments over civil rights, party discipline, federalism, judi- 
cial independence, and other relevant topics, with every 
student urged by the other students to take part. The 
A.P. students do as well on the test as those in the classes 
that have no non-A.P. students. The non-A.P. students 
become involved in the subject matter, develop friend- 
ships with the A.P. students, and sometimes even take the 
A.P. test, Esformes said. 

The benefit of enabling advanced and average kids to 
study together is worth considering. Joy Sarlo had eight 
close friends at Mamaroneck, some book smart, some 
street-smart, so tight that they shared a farewell ad in 
the yearbook. But rarely did she find herself in classes 
with her A-student friends, and she missed that. She 
said that there was often no better way to cut through a 
dense lecture or unscramble a complicated homework 
assignment than to have a friend explain it. The friend 
often found her own understanding deepened when 
she had to put the concept in her own words. 

Sarlo said she was grateful for her circle of friends 
and the lessons they had learned from each other about 
life outside the classroom. But, if they had been placed 
in the same classes, buttressed by Mamaroneck’s many 
energetic teachers, they might have significantly 
enriched the memories they took with them to George- 
town and Duke and Michigan and Dartmouth or, in 
Sarlo’s case, to Westchester Community College. 

Jay Mathews, an education reporter for The Washington 
Post, is the author of Class Struck: What's Wrong (and 
Right) with America's Best Public High Schools. 
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In Iraq’s Classrooms, Uncle Sam Gets an F 



The Washington Post, November 9, 1998 
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